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PREFACE 

TO THE EIGHTH EDITION. 



In preparing a New Edition of ** Butler's Geography 
OF THE Globe" for the press, it has i>een the endeavour 
of the present Editor to adhere as closely as possible to 
the plan of the Author, as described in his " Preface to 
the Second Edition" of the work* 

''The observations on those grand features of the 
earth, its mountains and rivers, have been considerably 
enlarged by the introduction of many interesting facts, 
connected with their utility and importance, as well as 
with their geographical character. 

" While much additional miscellaneous information is 
given, that portion of the work which is more imme- 
diately geographical has been increased. To this end 
several new notices of places, of the direction of moun- 
tain ranges, and of rivers and their tributaries, are in- 
troduced. 

" The interest excited by the Questions for Examin- 
ation, which were affixed to the former edition, has 
induced the Author to insert more than one hundred 
and fifty new questions. The greater part of these 
relate to the matter contained in the smaller type, and 
they have been so constructed as to leave few important 
facts wholly unnoticed. 

" It is necessary, however, to state, iVval som^ '^^xX. o?^ 
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IV PREFACE. 

the Summary of each of the four quarters of the globe 
has been omitted ; and though their leading geographical 
features have been sketched, the different rivers, bays, 
and other component parts, are not enumerated under 
that head. Two reasons have led to this curtailment. 
First, that it seems to be useless to repeat that which 
may more properly be introduced under the respective 
countries to which those geographical features belong ; 
and, secondly, because it is supposed that every learner, 
who uses this work, has previously become acquainted 
with the chief component parts of the world, by the use 
of the Outline Maps, with the accompanying Geo- 

ORAPHICAL AND BlOORAPHlCAL ExERCISES of the 

Author's Father, the late Mr. William Butler; a 
work now almost universally used as initiatory exercises 
in geography for the junior classes ♦." 

It need only be added, that great pains have been 
taken to verify the facts contained in the work, and to 
make such alterations and additions as the course of 
recent events has rendered necessary. 

ri. J. K» 

Abingdon^ October ^ 1849. 



* As a work which may properly succeed the use of these 
Maps and theb Explanations, see Butler's Introduction to Geo- 
graphy, in a Series of Lessons for Youth. 
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METHOD OF USING THIS WORK. 



1. After the Definitions have been learned and 
repeated, the summary of the four Quarters of the 
Globe is to be learned, the scholar pointing out, on a 
map, the remarkable features. 

2. The part printed in the larger type, which de- 
scribes the extent, surface, climate, &c., of each country 
in succession, is then to be learned and repeated, begin- 
ning with Norway, a map being always used at the 
same time. 

3. As a third course, the description of places, rivers, 
and other local features, which is printed in the amati 
type, is to be attentively perused, so as to enable the 
scholar to answer the Questions at the end of the 
work, either verbally or in writing, according to the 
discretion of the teacher. The scholar, at the same 
time, is to point out the places, trace the direction of 
the rivers, and situation of the mountains, &c., on the 
map, and thus to elucidate the description of them. 
These Questions may either be given when the pupil 
has finished the geographical character of each separate 
country, or when the whole of what is printed in the 
larger type is gone through. The work has been so 
constructed, that the greater part may be used as read' 
ing Exercises for the day on which the Geographical 
Lesson is said. 
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DEFINITIONS. 



1. Geography is a description of the earth: the 
term is derived from two Greek words ; viz. Ge, the 
Earth, and Grapho, / describe. It is often so treated 
as to comprehend an account of mankind, with their 
religion, government, manners, and customs. 

2. The world is composed of Land and Water ' ; 
hence it is frequently styled the terraqueous globe, from 
terra land, and aqua water. 

The Land is divided into continents and islands, 
peninsulas, isthmuses, promontories, and mountains. 

The Water is divided into oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, 
and straits, with lakes and rivers. 

LAND. 

3. A Continent' is a tract of land containing 
several countries not separated by any ocean or sea. 

4. An Island, or Isle, is land wholly surrounded 
by water. Small islands are called Islets. 

- 5. A Peninsula is land surrounded by water in 
.all parts except one, or which is almost an island'. 

^ The surface of the globe contains about 196 millions of square 
miles, of which about one-fourth part is land, and the remaining 
three-fourths are water. 

^ The word Ck>ntinent is derived from the two Latin words, eon 
with, and teneo to hold : it therefore means connected, or con- 
tinuing. The phrase, '^the Continent," as used by Englishmen, 
refers particularly to Europe. 

' The word Peninsula is derived from t\i^ Vno "L».\Ivtv n?wc^ 
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2 DEFINITIONS. 

6. An Isthmus is that part of a peninsula which joins 
it to a continent, and prevents it from being an island *. 

7. A Promontory is land projecting into the. sea. 
When it has any appearance of a mountain, it is called 
a Cape ; and when elevated, a Point. If it is small 
and low, it is styled a headland, naze, ness, or mull. 

8. A Mountain is a considerable elevation of land, 
which is much higher than the adjoining parts of the 
earth. Several mountains in succession are called a chain. 

The height of Mountains is often ascertained by barometrical 
measurement. The quicksilver in a barometer falls about one- 
tenth of an inch every 32 yards of height ; so that, if it descend 
a whole inch, the perpendicular height of any mountain will 
be 320 yards, or 960 feet. Mount Blanc, in Savoy, is 15^62 
feet above the level of the sea. When Saussure, the celebrated 
traveller, reached its summit, the quicksilver in the barometer 
must have fallen sixteen inches, and five-sixteenths of another 
inch ; and when Humboldt, another traveller, ascended one of 
the Andes, in South America, to the height of 19,400 /?««, which 
is the highest ground ever trod by man, the quicksilver must have 
fallen something more than 20 inches. The more elevated the 
surface of the earth is in any atmosphere, and in any given lati- 
tude, the colder it is. The tops of the highest mountains are 
therefore always covered with snow. The line of perpetual snow, 
or snow which never melts, is on mountains at the equator 15,747 
feet, or nearly three miles above the level of the sea ; in latitude 
20 deg. it is 15,091 feet ; in latitude 45 deg. it is 7365 ; and in 
lat. 62 deg. about 5460 feet^. 

Mountains are among the grandest and most useful features of 
the globe. Nothing is more magnificent than an extensive range 
of lofty mountains, the summits of which, clothed with the snow 
of ages, rise above the cloud& Nor do any other terrestrial ob- 
jects more forcibly prove how insignificant are the most stu- 
pendous works of " the little builder man,** when compared with 



pene almost, and inatda an island. Chersonese, a term derived 
from the Greek, is also used for a peninsula. 

* Isthmus is a Latin word ; itthmus, a narrow neck of land, or 
narrow part of a country between two seas. 

' Humboldt's Personal Narrative. The learner will see by this 
scale, that the farther the mountains are from the equator, the 
colder their surface is : for a traveller in asoeiiding Chimborazo, 
which is the loftiest of the Andes, and near the equator, would not 
come to the line of perpetual snow until he bad gained the height 
of 16,747 feet ; but in ascending Sneebatten, one of the Dofinne 
chain, in latitude 62 deg., he would meet with the line of never- 
melting snow when he had gained the height of oiUy 6340 feet. 



DETINITIONS. 8 

. those of the OMNiPorsifT, of Him who was before the mountains 

In JiifouNTAiNS are found the sources of Rivers : hence elevated 
countries have in gen«til the most numerous streams. Mtaxy 
-ffivers, the ofispring of the Alps, pervade Switzerland ; while Den- 
Siark, a flat and level country, has only a few streams. As rivers 
originate in the high grounds, so their course is determined by 
that of the elevations which give them birth, and from which tne 
genius of the mountains may be said to dispense and direct the 
fluid wealth whidi enriches various countries. 

The surface of Mouittains is sometimes barren, and it is some- 
times clothed with rich and extensive forests, while the interior 
-abounds in mineral wealth. Whilst the forests of pine and flr <m 
the Dofrine ehain in Norway and Sweden supply fuel for the 
people of those cold regions, and timber for the south and centre 
of Europe, the finest iron is extracted from the interior ; and it is 
.from the mountains of America that Europeans derive the gold 
and silver which administer to their wants and luxuries, and too 
often excite their avarice. 

Nor is the surface of Mountains, when destitute of forest trees, 
wholly barren and unprofitable. While large cattle feed in the 
luxuriant valleys, those of less growth find sustenance on the 
mountains, where vegetation is less bountiful. Numerous herds 
of large cattle are reared in the vales of Scotland : while sheep, 
tteing a smaller animal, derive substantial food from the mountain 
pasturage. On Helvellyn, in Cumberland, which is 3063 fe^ t 
above the level of the sea, and is covered with herbage, sheep 
graze. 

Low coontries ore also nourished by the substance of Moun- 
tains. The rivers which descend from the elevations bring down 
with them the lighter matter, and depositing it on the warmer, 
because lower grounds, enrich the land. Thus the soil which in 
bleak regions was unproductive, becomes under a more genial sky 
the source of plenty. The earth, which on the top of Mount 
Heemus could only bring forth moss and dittany, when brought 
into the gardens of Spalatro, produced herbs so luxuriant, that 
Diocletian told his colleague Maximilian, that he had moi*e plea- 
sure in their cultivation than the wealth and power of the Roman 
empire could confer. Even the snow which invests the tops and 
iddes of mountaws with its fleecy mantle, administers to the profit 
and enjoyment of man. The snows of Etna and Vesuvius form 
an article of commerce among the Italiam, who purchase the cool 
and refreshiDg luxury to allay the effects of a warm -climate ; and 
the Persians derive from their numerous mountains the suow 
with which they cool their liquors. 

If Mountains are the nursery of frequent storms ^ they also 



* ^Chains of mountains, by arresting currents of air in the lower 
atmosphere, change their direction, and by thus inc^esAV(i^^XyESGc 
▼ioleBoe, create storms. 
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4 DEFINITIONS. 

afford warmth by sheltering the valleys which they enclose. 
They collect the sun's rays, and by reflecting them fi?om their 
sides give life to vegetation. The valley of Caahmere, which is 
encircled by mountains, has from its luxurianee been termed the 
Paradise of Asia. Chaveunes, in Switzerland, at the foot of the 
Alps, has rich vineyards around it ; and the rebound of the solar 
beams from the mountains so increases the heat here, that the soil 
is as rich as that of any place in Italy. 

Mountains are the asylum of national independence, and the 
cradle of heroic enterprise : they are fortifications raised by Na^ 
ture for the protection of freedom and the safety of her sons. It 
was in the bosom of their mountains that the Swiss withstood the 
oppression of Austria, and secured liberty for Helvetia ; and in 
the mountains of Cambria the ancient Britons long resisted, first 
their Roman, and then their Saxon aggressors. 

Finally, Mountains are the depository of language, the guar- 
dians of moiiil virtue, the inspirers of pure and elevated devotion. 
In the mountains of Wales is still preserved the Graelic tongue 
distinct from the English, as bequeathed to its inhabitants by 
their ancestors. Shut out by their mountains from the corrup- 
tions of more enlarged society, the Swiss have attained and pre- 
served a high degree of moral excellence. The rocky summits of 
Palestine were not unfrequently employed as altars on which sacri- 
fices were made to Jehovah, and the Oratories, or places for 
prayer among the ancient Jews, were erected either on the hanks 
of the stream or on the summit of the mountain. ** The nearer 
we approach the ethereal atmosphere, the farther we are removed 
&om the tyranny of those grosser sentiments which bind us down 
to earth. The mountaineer is more virtuous, not only as he is 
removed from the vices of society, but as he is brought more in 
contact with nature, and in that to the adoration of the Dei^ : 
the still small voice of religion is but faintly heard amidst the 
crowds of life, but it is loud upon the Mountains, where the gran- 
•deur of the work bears a visible and continued testimony to the 
iprandeur of the Creator." 

WATER. 

9. The Ocean, in its most extensive sense, means 
the whole water which surrounds the earth ; but it has, 
for geographical distinction, been divided into portions ; 
as the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

10. A Sea is part of an ocean confined between por- 
tions of a continent or enclosed by islands. 

11. A Gulf is an arm of the sea or ocean running 
up into the land, but often of considerable breadth. 

12. A Bay does not run so far into the land as a 
^If, but it has a wider entrance. Smaller bays are 
often called Havens. A bay is commonly between 
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two capes. Gulfs and bays are formed by the irregular 
construction of the land. Thus, Turkey in Europe, the 
outline of which b very irregular, has more gulfs than 
any other European country. 

13. A Strait is a narrow passage between two 
countries or islands ; it connects two seas, or a sea with 
an ocean. 

14. A Lake is a broad body of water nearly or en- 
tirely surrounded by land, and, having no visible or 
open communication with the sea, has commonly little 
motion in its waters. 

Lak£s, among mountains, are the reseryoirs of water, partly 
fed by deep springs, and partly from the atmosphere by the attrac- 
tion of the mountuns. Hence those eleyated countries, Sweden 
and Switzerland, have numerous lakes. Lakes are also fed by 
rivers, and rivers are the outlets by which their superfluous 
waters are carried off. Wener, the largest lake in Sweden, re- 
ceives 24 rivers. The Grotha is the ouUet by which its waters 
are discharged into the sea. Sometimes the same river is both 
the feeder and the outlet of a lake. The Rhine, which supplies 
the lake of Constance with part of its waters, is also the channel 
by which they are discharged. In the same manner, the Rhone, 
entering the lake of Geneva at its eastern extremity, augments 
its waters, and, issuing from it at the western side, carries them 
off. If lakes have no river as an outlet, a superabundance of 
water is prevented by the heat of the sun. The lake called the 
Dead Sea, in Palestine, has no outlet ; but although it has been 
calculated that the river Jordan daily discharges into it 6,090,000 
tons of water, besides what it receives from the Amon and several 
smaller streams, it is now known that the loss by evaporation is 
adequate to explain the absorption of the waters. Fresh water 
received by lakes which have no outlet corrupts, is decomposed, 
and forms depositions of salt. The Caspian Sea, the largest talt 
lake in the world, receives the Volga, the Kuma, the Terek, the 
Cyrus or Kur, the Oural, and many other streams ; but it has no 
outlet : hence its waters are saline, and it is a vast salt lake. 

Lakes are often only the expansion of rivers. In the High- 
lands of Scotland the fresh water lakes are usually nothing more 
than long valleys between the chains of mountains, in which the 
river at the foot of the mountain, not finding a ready passage for 
its waters, spreads itself out so far as to assume a stagnant form : 
hence the lakes of Scotland are usually of great length, but of 
moderate breadth. Inverness-shire is divided into two nearly 
equal parts by the Valley or Great Glen of Albion, a deep fissure 
between chains of gigantic mountains. The valley in the greater 
part of it has a long chain of lakes succeeding each other, whose 
length is greater than their breadth. Such are Lochs Ness, Oich^ 
and Lochie. 

b3 
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6 PBFINITI0N8. 

15. A River is a land-current of fresh water flowii^ 
into the sea, or into some other river or lakes. 

RiYBBS in general have their sources in mountains and in high 
groimd. The same heat which is necessary for the growth of 
vegetation creates a copious evaporation from the land and 
water. The vapours thus raised are conveyed hy the air to the 
mountain-tops, from the sides of which the waters are precipi- 
tated. The mountain-streams^ which are at first brooks, rills, and 
rvDuUiSy unite, and Rivebs are thus formed. Such is the origin 
of the Rhine, the Rhone, and of other still mightier streams. 
Rivers also issue from lakes. The river St. Laurence, in North 
America, issues from Lake Ontario, and is the great outlet by 
which the superabundant waters of the grandest chain of lakes in 
the world are conveyed to the ocean. Rivers either flow into the 
sea, or join other streams, or are absorbed, as happens in Arabia 
and Africa, by the thirsty soil which they pervade, or they are 
lost in saline lakes, as in Persia. 

Whilst the source of a river is tlie place or spring where it 
rises, the mouth or ENTkANCE is that part of it where it discharges 
itself into the sea, or flows into some other river. If very wide, 
it is called a Frith or Estuart. The right or left BAmL of a 
river is that which is to its right or left of a person coming from 
its source. To a person coming from the source of the Thames, 
Richmond is on its right bank, and Twickenham on its left. 
Whilst the upper part of a river is the part nearest its source, the 
lovoer is that nearest its mouth. Districts which are situated 
nearest the source of a river are called upper, and those nearest 
its mouth lower. Thus, Upper Saxony, though to the south of 
Lower Saxony, is so named, because it is nearest the source of the 
BUbe ; and Lower Saxony, though north of the former, is so termed 
Irom its proximity to the mouth of that river. The same remark 
applies to the district called the Upper and Lower Rhine, and to 
wose of Upper and Lower Egypt. The oonflux of a river is the 
place where two or more rivers unite. Lyons, in France, is 
situated at the conflux of the Rhone and the Saone, or the point 
where those two streams join. 

Rivers indicate, by their course, the nature of a country. As 
they always flow &om the high to the low grounds, the most re- 
gular and gradual descent which the land afibrds is thus known. 
The territory of Scotland, ei^ecially towards the north, descends 
upon the whole from west to east ; and hence its most important 
rivers flow into the German Ocean. The Tweed, the Forth, the 
Tay, the Dee, the Don, and the Spey, all run in that direction ; 
whereas the Clyde is the only stream of rank which flows towards 
the west, and it is one of the rivers of the Lowlands. 

Rivers, in their early course, indicate their mountainous 
origin. They are wild, impetuous, irregular, and therefore 
unfit for navigation ; but, when they have descended into the 
plain, their progress is tranquil, slow, and majestic. They linger 
among our fields and fertilize Uiem, they ornament our domains^ 
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they visit onr hoMy citief, and, having gathered strength from 
numerous tributary streams, pour the confluent waters into the 
mighty ocean, beaxing on tiieir bosom the acoumuUted wealth 
of cities, provinces, and empires. The Rhine, until it has left 
its mountain cradle, Switzerland, is rarely subservient to navi-. 
gaticm ; but, having entered Germany, it flows by a tranquil and 
majestic march, and conveys on its waters the produce of that 
country, of France, and of the Netheriands. Countries that are 
at a distance from the sea have the grandest and most useful 
Rtvbbs. The stream, having a lengthened territory to per- 
vade, forms in its progress many subsidiary alliances with other 
streams, which it coula not do if it had only a short course. It 
is by its traversing the whole of Germany, Hungary, and- 
Turkey, that the Danube, at flrst an infant of the forest, be- 
oomes a mighty giant, by having collected the sixty navigable 
rivers which dignify its progress. Countries, on the other hand^ 
which are not remote from the sea, have seldom large rivers ; 
and their streams, having but a little space to pervade, often pre- 
,. serve a wild and mountainous character during their whole 
journey. Yet, notidthstanding they are thus unadapted for the 
general purposes of commerce, they are not wholly unservice* 
able to man. Both Norway and Sweden are narrow countries, 
and their rivers, though numerous, are unnavigable, as in their 
short course they rapidly precipitate themselves down the 
iDcks, and form ungovernable cataracts. Yet on these wild 
streams the firs and pines of the Dofrine chain, having been cot 
down, are floated and conveyed to the sea. It is thus that the 
Glonunen transports to Christiania the produee of the Norwegian 
forests. 

Rivers are influenced in their progress by mountains and by 
confluent streams. The Euphrates rises in the heights of Ar^ 
menia, near Erzerum, whence it flrst flows south-westerly, as 
if intending to join the Mediterranean ; but, being interrupted 
in its course by a mountainous range, it turns first to the south, 
and then to the south-east, until it finds an exit in the Persian 

Silf. The Danube, having passed Buda, the ancient capital of 
ungary, turns short to the south, and penetrates that country; 
then, compelled to a new direction by the influx of the DraTe, 
coming from Corinthia, it turns to the east. The junction of the 
Thein, which crosses Hungary from the north, again gives it a 
southern direction ; but, the Save coming in soon after from the 
west, it renews its eastern course, which it holds until it enten 
Torkey. 

It has ahready been observed that Rivers are delayed in 
their course by passing through a level surface. When the 
tract of a stream becomes level, its waters spread abroad 
so- as- to assume the form of a lake. The Tay of Scotland; 
ii^ch near its source is called the Fillan, descends in a wind- 
mg course of eight or nine miles through a valley to which 
it ogives the name of Strathfillaa, and then falls into LocK 
Dochart; that is, the tract of tiie ctsettDi beowcDitn^^ Vs^^ Vsi 
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waters expand so as to fonn a lake. It then assames the name 
of Tajr. 

RiVEBS inflaence the qualities of other bodies of waters. The 
Black Sea receives a considerable portion of the fresh waters of 
Europe, as well as of Asia Minor ; — hy the Danube, which coU 
lects the waters of a great part of Grermany, Hungary, and northern 
Turkey; by the Dniester and the Dnieper, wmch receive those 
of a part of Russia and Poland ; by the Phasis (of Asia), which 
collects those of Miogrelia ; by the Sargoris and others from 
the coast of Anatolia ; and by the Kuban and the Don through 
the Cymmerian Bosphorus. The quantity of fresh water thus 
conveyed into this sea renders it so little salt^ that it freezes with 
a moderate degree of cold. 

Many Rivebs periodically overflow their banks. Those be. 
tween the tropics are of this class ^. The solar heat rarefies and 
elevates the air in those regions ; the winds rushing in to supply 
the vacant space bring with them clouds charged with vapours ; 
heavy rains, therefore, follow the course of the sun, on both 
sides of the equinoctial, and cause the inundations of the rivers. 
Yet, if the overwhelming waters sometimes disappoint the hopes 
and destroy the labours of man, it is to them that he is indebted 
for his sustenance. On the overflowing of the Nile depends the 
fertility of Egypt ; and from the rich soil left by the Ganges on 
the land which it has inundated are gathered exuberant crops of 
rice : and this benefit, together with the majestic aspect of the 
river, in some degree excuses the divine honours which it receives 
from the grateful Hindoo. 

Rivebs are among the grandest and most beneficent works of 
the bounteous ^ Parent of all good.'* They both adorn and fer- 
tilize the tracts which they pervade. While the city of Oxford, 
with its spires, its towers, and grand edifices, derives yet new 
beauty from the meandering Isui, it is to the seventy streams 
which intersect the cou^ty that Oxfordshire is indebted for its 
rich and lovely meadows. 

The advantages derived from Rivebs, as the sources of na- 
tional wealth, are incalculable. |They feed canals, turn mills, 
and mingle and assist in nearly all the operations of human in- 
dustry. The one hundred and three canals which Britain now 
boasts are supplied from the exhaustless munificence of her 
rivers ; the small stream of Wandle, in Surrey, turns, during a 
course of ten miles, forty mills of different kinds ; and within a 
9hort distance from Leith, in Scotland, eighty hydraulic machines 
are kept active by the Forth. 

Finally, Rivebs are the outlets by which the wealth of a nation 
is conveyed to foreign realms, and the inlets by which it receives 
their riches in return. Places situated on a river, and near 

' The chief rivers that have great periodical inundations are 
the Nile and the Senegal, in Africa ; the Indus, the Ganges, the 
rivers of Pegu, Slam, and Cambodia, in Asia; and the Amazon 
and La Plat^ in South America. 
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the sea, are therefore advantageously seated for commerce* 
Hence most capitals aiid many large cities are built on the banks 
of riyer& It is to its position on the Thames that London is 
chiefly indebted for her rank as the first commercial city in the 
world. 

A continent is analogous to the ocean ; the one being 
a vast tract of land, and the other of water. An island, 
encompassed with water, resembles a lake surrounded 
by land; and a; peninsula is similar to a gulf or an 
inland sea. 

GREAT DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE. 

16. The globe is divided into four great parts ^ 
which, though unequal in size, are usually termed quar- 
ters. They are Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
The first three are called the Old World, or Old Con- 
tinent, because they were known to the ancients ; they 
are also called the Eastern Hemisphere. America, 
having been more recently discovered, is termed the 
New World or New Continent. It is likewise styled 
the Western Hemisphere. We are indebted for this 
discovery, the most interesting ever made by man, to 
Christopher Columbus, who, in 1492, laid open a portion 
of the globe larger than any one of the other three great 
divisions of the known world. 

17. Oceans. There are five Oceans ; the Northern, 
Frozen, or Arctic Ocean', the Atlantic, the Indian, the 
Pacific, and the Southern or Antarctic. 

The Northern Ocean surrounds the north pole, 
and is the N. boundary of Europe, Asia, and America. 
Its S. limit is the polar circle. 

The Atlantic Ocean has to the E. Europe and 
Africa, and to the W. North and South America. It is 
divided by geographers into the North Atlantic, or that 
on the N. side of the equator, and the South Atlantic, 
or that on the S. side. 

* Australasia and Polynesia, which lie in the southern 
hemisphere, are by some geographers called a fifth part of the 
world. 

• Arctic, from the Greek word arJstos, a hear ; and, as the bear 
is a northern constellation, arctic is applied to aJl that part of ik^ 
globe within 23| deg. of tiie north p(Ae. 
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The Atlantic, which ranks as the second oeean in size, com- 
menoes at the N. polar ckcle, and is limited on the S. by a line 
drawn from the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, to Gape Horn, 
in S. America. It includes 60 deg. of lon^tude at the eqna* 
tor, between the Gulf of Guinea, in Africa, to the mouth of the 
river Amazon, in S. America. Its name is derived either from 
Mount Atlas, in Africa, the foot of which it washes, or from 
Atlas, King of Mauritania, an ancient distriet of northern 
Africa. 

The Indian Ocsan has on the N. Asia ; on the £. 
New Holland, and many Asiatic isles; its S. limit is 
a line drawn betweep the Cape of Good Hope and the 
west side of New Holland ; while on the W. it has 
Africa and Arabia. 

The Pacific Ocean, which is between Asia and 
America, is divided into the North Pacific, or that on 
the N. side of the equator, and the South Pacific, or 
that on the S. side. 

The Pacific is the largest body of water in the worid, and 
covers nearly half its surface. It measures 180 deg. or 12,510 
miles on the equator, from Quito, in S. America, to the S. fart 
of Malacca, in Asia. The name of Pacific was given to it by the 
early Spanish navigators, who, sailing along the coasts of Mexico 
and Pern, experienced only moderate breezes and fair weather, 
and hence called it JEl Mar Padfioo, the Pacific Ocean. In many- 
parts it is as tempestuous as other oceans. 

The Southern Ocean is a prolongation of the In* 
dian, Atlantic, and Pacific, and extends to the Polar 
circle, from which, to the S. pole, it is called the 
Antarctic. 

In the division of the world into land and water, the 
land covers about one-fourth part, and the water about 
three-fourths of its surface. 

18. The Circumference of the Globe is divided 
into 360 deg., which is about 25,020 English miles; 
its diameter^ being about 7064 miles. The eastern 
world ends at the great sea beyond China ; the western 
world in the Pacific ; the southern in the Indian Ocean; 
and the northern in the Arctic Sea. 

19. Zones. There are five zones, or great divisions 

* Dkmeter^B. line which passes through the centre of a circle^ 
sphere, oif globe, terminating in the circumference^ 
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of the earthy which mark the temperature of its di-» 
mates; namely, one Torrid^ two Temperate, and two 
Frigid!. 

The Torrid- Zonb, in which the heat is excessive, 
lies hetween the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and 
extends 23 deg. and a half on each side of the equa- 
tor. Its breadth is, therefore, 47 deg. The cjiuse 
of its great heat is, that the sun's rays always fall per*- 
pendicularly on some part of it. The inhabitants of 
this zone have the sun vertical, that is, exactly over 
their heads, twice in the year. 

The North Temperate Zone, in which moderate 
heat and cold prevail, lies between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic Circle ; that is, between 23 deg. and a 
half and 66 deg. and a half of N. latitude. 

The South Temperate Zone is between the Tropic 
of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle ; that is, between 
23 deg. and a half and 66 deg. and a half of S. 
latitude. The breadth of each Temperate Zone is 43 
deg. 

The North Frigid Zone, which has extreme cold, 
lies between the Arctic Circle and the N. pole, and 
reaches from 66 deg. and a half to the 90th of N. 
latitude. 

The South Frigid Zone is between the Antarctic 
Circle and the S. Pole. It extends from 66 deg. 
and a half to the 90th of S. latitude. The breadth of 
each Frigid Zone is 23 deg. and a half. Their ex- 
cessive cold arises from the sun's rays falling on them 
very obliquely. 

20. The Equator is an imaginary line which divides 
the world into two equal parts, called the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres. It is 90 deg. from the 
Poles. 

21. Latitude. Latitude is the distance of a place 
from the equator, towards either of the poles. If the 
place is above the equator, it is called N. latitude, and, 
if below it, S. latitude. Places that are on the equator 
have no latitude. The greatest latitude is 90 deg. 

Longitude. Longitude is the distance of a place 
from any first meridian. Our first meiidxan \^ ^-aL-^xw 
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over London ; or, more properly, the Royal Observa* 
tory of Greenwich. The ancients fixed theirs at Ferro, 
one of the Canary Islands, because that was the limit of 
their geographical knowledge westward. Longitude is 
counted on the equator. The greatest is 180 deg» 
Places that are on the first meridian have no longitude, 
and^those which have the same longitude have the same 
hours of the day* 



SUMMARY OF EUROPE. 



Situation. Europe lies west of Asia, and north of 
Africa. It joins the former, composing with it one 
great mass of continent ; but is separated &om the latter 
by the Mediterranean Sea. The coast of Europe, how- 
ever, in the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, approaches 
very near to northern Africa. Nearly the whole of 
Europe is in the Temperate Zone; but a portion of it, 
being 66 deg. and a half above the equator, is in the 
Frigid. 

Though the smallest in size, Europe is the most in- 
teresting of the four grand divisions of the world : for, 
in art, sciences, and arms ; in the comparative wisdom 
of its institutions and governments ; and in all that 
forms the true value and dignity of life, it holds the first 
rank. Among other sources from which it derives these 
advantages, is that of its having many inland seas ; and 
also its proximity to the Atlantic Ocean, which facilitate 
an intercourse not only between its own territories, but 
with the rest of the globe. 

Its generally happy temperature of climate, remote 
from the extremes of heat and cold, appears also to be 
that which is the best adapted to excite the energies of 
man, and thereby to promote his moral and intellectual 
improvement. 

Climate. In the north, severe cold is felt during the 
winter. The central countries enjoy a moderate tem- 
perature; while the southern parts have an increased 
warmth. 
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Population, In population, Europe ranks the second 
among the four quarters of the world ; and is computed 
to contain about 260 millions of inhabitants. 

Religion, All the European states profess the Chris- 
tian religion, except Turkey, which is Mahommedan. 
The Christian religion is divided into the Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Greek Churches. 

Governments, These consist of despotic and limited 
monarchies, and the Republic of Switzerland. 

Boundaries^ Europe is bounded on the N. by the 
Frozen Ocean; on the S. by the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, and the mountains of Caucasus ; on the E. 
by Asia, from which it is separated by the Caspian Sea, 
the river Oural, and the Ural Mountains ; and on the 
W. by the Atlantic Ocean ^. All its Ihnita are there- 
fore natural boundaries '• 

Extent, From the rock of Lisbon, in Portugal, on 
the W., to the Uralian Mountains on the E., may be 
reckoned about S400 English miles ; and from North 
Cape, in Norwegian Lapland, to Cape Matapan, in the 
Morea, the S. extremity of Greece, may be computed 
about 2400 mile^. 

Chief Geographical Features* The outline of Europe 
is very irregular, it being broken into islands and penin- 
sulas, and intersected by bays and gulfs. The central 
parts are more united. The eastern side is, in general, 
L'ke that of all other portions of the world, compa- 
ratively level, while the land rises towards the west. 



* The river Kara, which flows into the Arctic Sea, is the 
extreme northern bonndar]^ between Europe and Asia ; while 
the Kuban, which goes into the Sea of Azof, and the Terek, 
which falls into the Caspian, are nearly the Bouthemmost limits 
between the two continents. 
' ' Natural Boundaries are those which seem marked out by 
nature as lines of dirision between countries. Mountains and 
hills, rivers and lakes, oceans and seas,. are natural boundaries. 
Thus the river Tweed, the Cheviot Hills and the Solway Frith 
are natural boundariea between England and Sootland. Arti- 
ficial or arbitrary boundaries are limits agreed on between states, 
as a line of demarcation between their territories ; though even 
m their formation that line h^s often a reference to some striking 
local feature. 



Tbe most derated parts are in the soudi* A line drawn 
fion the bead of Saroj and Switzerland, tbe b^;bett 
grounds in Europe, to Solikamskoy in Siberia, will 
nearly pass tbrotigb tbe most elevated part of Europe ; 
for in this traet most of tbe riren bare tbeir me^ 
Europe bas serenteen countries* 

NOBTHEKV* 

1« Norway. | S. Denmark. 

2. Sweden. 4. Russb. 



Cemteal. 



5. The British Isles, in* 

eluding Endand,Scot« 
land, 2md mhmd. 

6. Holland. 
7* Belgium. 



8. France, 

9. Switzerland* 

10. Germany, 

11. Austria. 

12. Prussia. 



SOUTHEBV. 



13. Spain. 

14. Portugal. 

15. Italy. 



16. Turkey in Europe. 
17* Greece* 



NORWAY. 



SktuUum, Norway, including Norwegian Lapland, 
10 tbe most northern country of Europe^ It fimned tbe 
western side of tbe peninsula of ancient Scandmavia^ 
Tbe southern difttrictM are in tbe upper part of the N« 
Temperate Zone : tbe more northern project into tbe 
VriM. 

Boundaries, On the N. the Frozen Ocean ; on the 
S. the Scaggerac Sea ; on the E. Sweden ; and on tbe 
W. the Northern Ocean* 

ExtenL From the 58th to about tbe 71st deg. of 
N. lat. It is about IWO miles in lenqft^^ and in brnidtfa. 
varies from below W to 240 miles. 
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Capital, Christiania, about 60 miles from the open 
sea, in lat. 59 deg. 53 min. N., and long. 10 deg. 48 min. 
£.*, being rather less than 8 deg. and a half more 
N. than London. Drontheim, Bergen, and Christiania 
have been successively the capitals of Norway.* 

Divisions. Norway has four governments. 1 . Ag- 
gerhuus ; Chief Places, Christiania, the capital, Frede- 
ricstadt, and Fredericshall. 2. Christiansand in the 
S. W., cap. Christiansand. 3. Bergen in the W., cap. 
Bergen. 4. Drontheim towards the N., cap, Drontheim. 
To these may be added Nordland, a long northern pro- 
vince, and Norwegian Lapland or Finmark, in the ex- 
treme N., having Wardhus, in the Isle of Wardhoe, for 
the capital, with Hammerfest and Tromsoe. 

Chief Places of Norway, Christiania the cap,, 
Bergen, Drontheim, and Wardhus. 

Mountains, The Dofra6eld, or Dofrine. Sneehatten, 
or the Hat of Snow, so named from its shape, is the 
highest of the Norwegian summits. It is in lat. 62 deg., 
and about 8115 English feet above the level of the sea. 

Islands, The islands belonging to Norway are 
numerous ; the chief of which are the Lofoden Isles, on 
the N. W., of which Hindoen is the largest ; and the 
Island of Maggeroe, at the extreme N« 

Capes, North Cape the northern, and the Naze or 
Lindesnes the southern, point of Norway. 

Chief River, The Glomm, or Glommen, whose beau- 
tifully transparent waters rise in the Dofrine chain, 
near Lake Oresund, and, afler a S. course of 300 miles 
through Aggerhuus, flow into the Scaggerac at Frede- 
ricstadt. 

Surface of Norway, The Norwegian coast, which 
ranges along the Northern Ocean, is in the highest style 

* Deg, stand for degrees, and min. for minates. A degree is 
divided into 60 minutes ; 45 minutes are therefore equal to three 
quarters of a degree, 30 minutes to half a degree^ and 15 minutes 
to a quarter. 

> Drontheim as the residence of its ancient kings ; Chris^ 
tiania as the place where' the soyereign council was held, and the 
Danish viceroy resided, when Norway was united to Denmark ; 
and Bergen on account of its nze and commerce. 
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of rocky grandeur^ and, being oontiiraally beaten by die 
wares of the Nortfaem Ocean, is much broken and in- 
dented with deep inlets or ^ords^, among which are 
nomeroos small islands, mostly uninhabited, but whidi 
are resorted to by fishermen. In the interior, Norway 
is one of the most mocmtainoos coontries in die world* 
It combines, howerer, some of the softer features of 
nature. A Norwegian landscape exhibits l<^ty moun- 
tains, clothed with towering fiarests o€ fir, pine, and 
bird] trees ' ; bold rocks and abrupt precipices, with 
the rarjring scenes of green pastures, cnltirated fields, 
and mountain sides spotted with &rms and farm^iouses* 
Norway has many lakes ; the largest is that of Ekaka, 
in Lapland* 

Climate of Norway, Cold is its prevailing character ; 
diere is neitfier spring nor autumn. Durii^ the short 
but ferrent summer, the sun keeps circling round the 
horizon, and darimess is unknown in die higher latitudes; 
but it totally disappears for several weeks in the winter* 
At this season, however, the moon, during two of her 
quarters, rises hig^ in the heavens, never settii^ ; and 
the fires of the Aurora borealis, rushing through the. 
firmament, with die increased brilliancy of the constel- 
lations, li^t up the skies, and compensate the loss of 
day* The air of Norway is salubrious, except on the 
W. coast, which is subject to the vapours of the Atlantic* 
The Norw^ans are remarkable fi>r their kx^vity** 
In no country of Europe, except in Switzerland, is the 
average of life longer than in Norway* 

Products and Commeree. Vorwsijf being a rocky and 
roonntainons country, and therefore unfit £ar the plough 
has not many agricultural resources* It contains, how- 
ever, rich mines and large forests. Silver, copper, iron, 

' Fiord or lord iiie«M,m die Northenidialeety an inlet of the 
tea, «r a efaamiel withm iriands. 

* The bsrk d die birdi-tree was to modi cmplojed by tmr 
northern aoeeitots as a tnbstitirte lor paper, diai the word bock 
u tboogbt hj etjrmoiogists to be daired btrnk diai word. 

* A trsTcikr relates, that there were married on the Mune dsf 
femr coofieM, no one at wham was imder 100 years at afje-. Ubm 
nnted zgiB, t h eie fa re , laomitfd to 800 y 
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marble, and cobalt ^ with those minerals of wonderful 
mroperties, the loadstone and asbestos', are found here. 
The pine and fir trees yield planks remarkably firm and 
compact, and therefore valuable for masts and building- 
timber*. 

Placee, &e. Chbistiania, a beautiful town, the capital of the 
kiDgdoiD, is the chief place for the exportation of Norwegian 
timber, which is floated to it down the Glommen. It has a mili- 
tary hospital, four churches, two theatres, a house of correction, 
a university, and contains 30,000 inhabitants. 

Dronthbim (population 13,780) is a noble town seated on the 
Nid, and in so picturesque a manner on a fine bay, that it has 
been called the Baia of tlie North*. Drontheim, which is the 
most northern city in Europe, except Tomea, in Swedish Lap- 
land, has near it a rich copper mine. 

Bergen is the grand deposit of the fisheries in the North, and 
has about 25,600 inhabitants. 

EoNGSBEBG, S. W. of Christiauia, in Aggerhuos, has a noted 
silyer mine. 

Fbedericshall, a frontier town on the Scaggerac, between 
Norway and Sweden, is memorable for the death of Charles the 
Twelfth, king of Sweden, whose career, the source of misery to 
His subjects, though of military fame to himself, was here termi- 
nated, m I7I8, by the hand of one of his own ofScers, who shot 
him while besieging the fortress. The spot where he fell is 

' ^ Smalt, which is made from cobalt, yields a fine blue, which 
is used in painting porcelain, and colouring starch and paper. 

^ The magnet, a ferruginous stone, attracts iron, and, as it 
nearly points to tho poles of the world, it is o£ great use to 
mariners in conducting ships. The asbestos is a mineral, of 
which is made a cloth endued with the property of remaining 
unconsumed in the fire for a considerable time. The bodies of 
the ancient Romans are supposed to have been wrapt in a species 
of the asbestos, when placed on the funeral pyre.— See Butler's 
Questions in the Koman Hist., Roman Funerals. Introduction, 
c^ap. ix. 

* The pine-trees growing in a rocky soil, the wood is more firm 
and compact, and less liable to rot, than that of trees which grow 
in a fat or sandy soil. The red pine (the Scotch fir) and the 
white pine (the Norway spruce) are the two species that afi'ord 
the planks. The 67th deg. of lat. is the farthest limit at which 
the Norwegian spruce grows, beyond which the only trees are the 
Scotch fir and the birch. No fruit-trees are found in Norway 
beyond the 66th deg., and berry-bearing bushes are alone met 
with. 

* Baia, a city of Campania, in Italy, enjoys a delightful situa- 
t^n, being open to a fine bay. It was the retreat of the great and 
wealthy from the bimtle of ancient R(»ne. 
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marked by a simple wooden crosB^ with his name and the date of 
the event. 

The LoFODEN Isles are separated from the coast of Norway by 
the West Fiord, an inlet remarkable for its great cod-fishery, the 
produce of whieh is sent to the Roman Catholic conntricH of 
Europe for their religious fasts. Between 4000 and 5000 ye&celSy 
and 20,000 persons, are employed in this fishery. 

Maelstrom, S. of the Lofoden Isles, in lat. 68 deg., is a whirl- 
pool ^, hazardous at particular times ; but its dangers have been 
exaggerated, as it may often be safely crossed in a boat. 

North Cape, in the Isle of Maggeroe, the last land of Europe, is 
in lat. 71^ 10' 15'^ N. It is a long extended headland or tongue 
of rock ; its surface flat, but destitute of vegetation. The cUffs 
and caverns which surround the Cape are very grand, but form 
a scene of desolation. It is here constant day from May 15th to 
July 29th, and constant night from Nov. 17th to Jan. 26tb. 

Inhabitants. The Norwegians have that love of free- 
dom and independence of character which oflen distin- 
guish the mountmneer from the iiihabitant of more cul- 
tivated regions. They are manly, honest, and simple ; 
and, though feeding on a poor diet, are a robust, healthy, 
and well-looking race, Tlieir chief employments are 
hunting and fishing. 

Government. Norway was united with Denmark, as 
a kingdom, in 138T» the heir to Norway having married 
Margaret, the heiress of Denmark ; and since that 
period, until the peace of 1815, it was governed by a 
Danish viceroy. By Ae treaty of Paris, the coimtry 
was ceded to Sweden, with which kingdom it is now 
united : it has, however, its own laws and legislature. 
Christiania is the seat of government ; here the Storth- 
ing or Norwegian parliament meet, and the Swedish 
viceroy resides. The present king ascended the throne 
March 8, 1 844. See Government of Sweden, pp. 23 
and 24. 

' Whirlpoola are formed by the currents of one stream, or body 
of water, rapidly meeting those of another body, in long and 
narrow inleti^ or among islands. This is the origin of Maelstrom. 
The current out of the Baltic joins that of the British Sea, and, 
rmining rapidly up theW. coast of Norway, there meets the tide, 
A whirlpool is then created by the rushing in of the ocean, as the. 
tide rises or falls, between the Isle of MoskSe, an uninhabited 
zock, which impedes the current. The circumjacent islands 
cause the Maelstrom to form a circle. 
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Religion. Lutheran, with toleration to every other 
Christian sect, while the Jews are entirely restricted from 
settling there. 

Population. Norway, being a mountainous country, 
has a thin population. In 1846 it had only 1,328,471 
inhabitants, on a surface of 121,725 square miles. 



SWEDEN. 

Situation. Sweden, a kingdom in the North of 
Europe, formed the interior division of ancient Scan^ 
dinavia. The far greater part is in the N. Temperate 
Zone : but Swedish Lapland is in the Frigid. The chief 
geographical features of Sweden are its mountains, 
Lkes, and forests. The last two cover nearly half its 
surface. When it comprised, as it did in the beginning 
of the present century, the province of Finland, its 
shape bore a resemblance to that of a horseshoe. 

Boundaries. On the N. Norwegian Lapland ; on 
the E. the rivers Kangara and Tomea, the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and the Baltic ; on the S. the Baltic ; and 
on the W. the Dofrine chain, the Cattegat Sea, and the 
Sound. 

Extent. From about the 55th to the 68th deg. of 
N. lat., having a length of about 900 miles, and a 
breadth of from 100 to 200. 

Capital. Stockholm, between the Baltic Sea and 
Lake Mceler, in lat. 59 deg. N., and long. 18 E., being 
7 deg. and a half more north than London, from which 
it is distant 13 deg., or 903 English miles, N.E. 

Divisions. Sweden contains the following provinces^ : 
1. Sweden Proper in the centre; chief places^ Stock- 
holm, Upsal, Carlstadt, and Fahlun. 2. Gothland, 
divided into W. Gothland, cap. Gothenburg ; E. Goth- 
land, chief places, Carlscroon, on the Baltic, and Cal- 
mar ; and S. Gothland, chief plac^, Christiansand and 
Lunden. 3. Nordland, N. of Sweden Proper, cap. 

^ Sweden was formerly divided into 18, but has recently been 
divided into 24 districts called Lsens or governments. 
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Gefle, an the Gulf of Bothnia. 4. Swedish Lapland, 
chief placesy Pithea, and Tomea, now a Russian town. 

Chief Places in Sweden. Stockholm, the cap,, Go- 
thenburg, Upsal, and Carlscroon. 

Mountains, The Dofrine. Sylloppen, the loftiest of 
the Swedish summits, has a height of 6652 feet. From 
the £• declivities of the Dofrine chain numerous rivers 
flow through Sweden into the Gulf of Bothnia, while 
from the W, sides those of Norway flow into the 
Northern Ocean. 

Rivers, The Dahl, in Sweden Proper ; the Gotha, 
in W. Gothland ; and the Tomea, in Swedish Lapland. 

Chief Lakes, Wener and Weter, in Gothland ; and 
Mceler, in Sweden Proper. 

Islands, Huen, in the Sound ; Gottland and Oland, 
in the Baltic. 

Surface, Sweden is enclosed on the N. and W. by 
mountains : in the interior it is mostly level. It has a 
long range of coast, which, with that of Norway, exceeds 
.2000 miles. The country unites the grand and beautiful, 
hiaving lofty rocks and mountains, dark forests and smil- 
ing valleys. No region combines a greater variety of 
water scenery : clear and rapid streams, cataracts, and 
magnificent lakes distinguish its surface. 

Climate, The winter of Sweden is long and severe, 
lasting seven months and a half; while the summer, in 
consequence of the sun being so long above the horizooj 
is hot. There is no spring, summer rapidly succeeding 
winter. In October, the lakes and rivers freeze, and 
snow falls; at the end of May, a sudden change occurs; 
the rivers thaw, the surface of the earth is uncovered, 
and the white snowy mantle of winter is exchanged for 
the green robe of vegetation. Grain is reaped six or 
seven weeks after it has been sown. In the S., the 
length of the longest day is 17 hours and a half ; and as 
the sun in the more northern parts at that time scarcely 
ever quits the horizon, setting at eleven at night and 
rising at one in the morning, the midnight light is as 
powerful as any enjoyed in England at noon-day during 
December. In the extreme north there is constant day 
in summer, and night in winter, for two i!vow^%. 

Froducis and Commerce. Swe4eTi\i«&\>^«CLCSJ^^'^^ 
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land of iron and wood. Its wealth consists in its mines, 
forests, and fisheries. Iron, of superior excellence, is 
the staple commodity ; and copper, saltpetre, and alum 
are also found. The fir and pine trees, those hardy chil- 
dren of a cold climate, attain uncommon height in Swe- 
den. They afford excellent timber, and from their roots 
principally are extracted a pitch and tar, wliiefa, in the 
British dockyards, are esteemed superior to those of 
Russia and America. The most productiTe fishery in 
Europe was, until lately, that of herrings on ^e Swe- 
dish coast, particularly at Gottenburg^. 

Places, &c. Stockholm, the capital, is buili on seven rocky 
islands, connected by bridges, and stands in a ringularly pictu- 
resque situation between an inlet of the Baltic and Lake Moeler. 
It has a great commerce, and a harbour capable of holding 1000 
ships. Population 90,000. 

GoTHEBOBG, or GoTTENBURG, ou the Gotha, from which it is 
named, is the second city of Sweden for commerce and population. 
The port, being seldom closed by ice, and being without the 
Sound, is well juaced for foreign commerce, and is the rendezvous 
of the Swedish East India ships. Population 30,000. 

XJfsal, N. of Stockholm, was the ancient capital of Sweden. 
Its cathedrid is the largest church in the kingdom. It has a cele- 
brated university, in which Linnaeus taught botany ; a green- 
house was the appropriate scene of his lectures : 

" There he look'd through Nature up to Nature's Grod." 

Botany owes to him the arrangement and classification of plants 
under distinct tribes and families : hence he is called ''the Father 
of Botany.^' He was bom in 1707, died in 1778» ttud was buried 
in the cathedral of Upsal. 

Danmekgra, N.W. of Upsal, has a mine which yields some of 
ihe best iron in the world. Fahlun, also N.W. of Upsal, has a 
copper mine, formerly immensely productive. 

Cablscroon, in £. Gothland, is the usual station of the Swedii^ 
-nary. Its harbour can hold 100 sail of the line. 

Caluar, N. of Carlscroon, gave its name to the treaty of 1397, 
by which the three crowns of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
were united in the person of Maif^aret of Waldemar. 

ToRNEA, within a degree of the Arctic Circle, and on the river 
Tomea, is the chief port for the commerce of the Laplanders. It 
derives £ftme from the visit of Maupertuis, the French philosopher, 
for the purpose of measuring a degree of the meridian, and of 
thereby ascertaining the true figure of the earth. A mile from 
the town is the spot to which travellers repair to see the sun at 
•Budnight in the summer solstice^. 

7 Six thousand barrels, each containing &om 1200 to 1300 
herrings, having been caught in one night. 
' This pbeDomeDOBf in^cfa seesis ss extraorffinaary is &e in* 
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The Isle of Husn anciently belonged to Denmark^ and abont 
the middle of the sixteenth century was granted to the great 
astronomer Tydio Brahe, who erected a mansion and an observa- 
tory which he called Uranibnrg, or the Castle of the Heavens. 
Here he established the relative position of the fixed stars, per- 
fected the theoiy of the moon, calculated the course of comets, 
and gave a new basis to astronomy. He was bom in 1546^ and 
died in 1601. 

JRiven. The Dahl, the finest river of Sweden, consists of the 
£. and W. Bahl, whidi, rising in the Dofrine chain, gives name 
to the districts of Dalecarlia, and, after a course of 260 milei^ 
enters the Gulf of Bothnia SJE, of Gefle, where there is a cele- 
brated cataract. 

The GoTHA issues out of Lake Wener, and flows into the Cat- 
tegat near Gottenburg. 

The ToBNSAy in Swedish Lapland, issues from Lake Kipis, at 
the foot of the Dofrine ri^e, and falls into the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Lakes. The lakes of Sweden are beautiful and magnificent. 
Wener, in the S., is the largest : it is between 90 and 100 miles 
long and 60 broad, and receives many rivers. The Gotha is its 
fiole outlet. Lake Weter, £. of Wener, is equally long, but nar- 
rower. The Motala is its outlet. A canal has been made from 
Stockholm to Gotheborg, which connecting Lakes Moeler, Hielmar, 
and Wener, with the river Gotha, saves a distance of 600 miles, 
and unites the Baltic with the German Ocean. Sweden thus 
avoids the duties levied by the King of Denmark in the Sound. 

Inhabitants, The Swedes have a firm and compact 
frame, a ruddy complexion, and light hair. They are a 
polite, lively, and social people, and have therefore been 
called the French of the North. Of Gothic origin, they 
inherit the courage and love of hospitality common to 
their ancestora. The lower classes are honest, temper- 
rate, and observant of religious duties. A Swede is 
rarely unmindful of his religion. 

Government. Sweden was united to Denmark and 
Norway in 1367| under Margaret, and remained so 

JiabitantB of the Torrid Zone as snow appears, may be easily un- 
derstood* The sun always illumines half the earth at onee, and 
^shines on every side 90 deg. from the place to which he is ver- 
ticaL Now on the 21st of June, or the summer solstice, his de- 
clination or distance from the equator is 23 and a half deg., 
and to that part he is vertical. Tomea is abont 66 and a half 
deg. from the equator ; the son's rays extending 90 deg. from his 
point of declination, must therefore, at that time, ooostantly shine 
'beyond Tomea, wfaidi will then have no nig^t. The effect is con- 
trary in the same latitude of the seutliem hiomis^cs^. 
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until, in 1523, the tyranny of Christian II. excited 
the people, under the conduct of Gustavus Vasa, to 
expel the Danes, and since that period Sweden has been 
independent. The crown, which was made absolute in 
1772, by Gustavus III., is now limited; the nobles, 
clergy, and citizens, forming a Diet, and the people en- 
joying much liberty. The present sovereign, Oscar, 
was bom in 1799, and ascended the throne in 1844. 
He is the son of Charles XIV., who was known in the 
French armies with considerable distinction as General 
Bemadotte. 

Political Rank. Sweden is a power of the third rank. 
Its local character adapts it rather for a naval and com- 
mercial than for a military state: the annexation of 
Norway, which increases its maritime strength, gives it 
a superiority over Denmark. 

Religion, The Lutheran, all others being tolerated ; 
but offices of the state are only open to members of the 
Established Church. 

Population. A great part of Sweden being covered 
with lakes and forests, the population is comparatively 
small : it is, however, increasing, and now amounts to 
8,400,000. 

Language and Literature. The Swedish language is a dialect 
of the Gothic, aud has many vowels. Almost every species of 
literature has been cultivated by Sweden, which has its learned 
societies. Tn natural philosophy, Linnaeus produced a revolu- 
tion ; and, with respect to national history and political economy, 
the country hoasts distinguished names '. The first attachment 
of the Swedes to literature was excited by Gustavus Adolphus, 
who conveyed to his country the books taken by him in the wars 
of Germany. Thus, as ancient Rome was polished by the pictures 
and statues which she carried home from Greece ^, Sweden was 
enlightened by the literary spoils of Germany. 

Juaplandert. The inhabitants of Lapland differ entirely from 
the Swedes in person, habits, and language. They are divided 
into those who lead a wandering life, and those who live in towns. 
In size, they are the most diminutive race in Europe ; the men 
fieldom exceeding four feet and a half, and the women being even 



Among the eminent historians were Dalin and Lagerbring. 
Puffendorf was a distinguished writer on the Laws of Nations. 

* See Butler's Quest in Roman Hist., Introd., chap, v., and 
also Corinth in the Greograph. illustrations. 
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•mailer. Those who lead a wandering life construct tents or cot- 
tages^ which are composed of stems of trees placed* in a conical 
form, and over them a cloth, manufactured by the natives them* 
selves, is placed. Instead of a carpet, the earth is spread with 
the boughs of evergreen firs. The Laplanders derive their sub- 
sisteneo chiefly from hunting and Ashing. The reindeer consti- 
tutes both tlieir solace and wealth ; some of them possessing from 
MO to 1000. The reindeer, the mildest and most tractable of 
quadrupeds, and mt gentle that a single person can guide fifteen 
of them, supplies his master with fooid, clothing, and the means of 
conveyance. In winter, the Laplander lives on the fattest of the 
reindeer ; his summer diet consists of reindeer milk and white 
cheese'. Wrapped up in the nVAn of the reindeer, the Laplander 
braves the intense cold of a polar sky, and is drawn on a sledge 
with amazing swiftness over the mountains by his faithful and 
obcKlicnt animal. The Laplanders are mild and tranquil in their 
temper ; they are rarely moved to anger ; still less do they in- 
dulge ill a cruel, unfo^ving spirit. Their greatest vice — ono 
common to most inhabitants of cold regions— is a love of spirituous 
liquorx. The languase of Lapland is peculiarly soft and pleasing 
to the ear, being full of vowels ; and, for its sweetness, is well 
adapted to poetry. 



DENMARK'. 



Situation. Denmark, a northern kingdom of Europe, 
in the Temperate Zone, was the S. part of ancient Scan' 
dinavia. It now includes the long and narrow penin- 
sula of Jutland, the ancient Chersaneaua Cimhrica^ 
Zealand, and some Islands in the Baltic. To it also 
belong Iceland and the Feroe Isles in the Atlantic. 

Boundaries. On the N. the Scaggerac Sea ; on the 
S. Germany ; on the £. the Cattegat Sea, the Sound, and 
the Baltic ; and on the W. the German Ocean. 

Extent, From the S. border of Holstein to the Skaw, 
the N. point of Jutland, Denmark extends from the 
53rd deg. and a half to nearly the 58th of N. lat. lu 

^ Linnseus emmierates no fewer than nineteen ways hi which 
the miik is employed as food. 

* Den-mark ; that is, the marches, boundaries, and territories 
of the Danes. The title of Marquess originated ia tU« «^«a c(l 
Warden oi the Marches. 
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length is about 280 miles ; and its greatest breadth, in- 
cluding the islands, is 200. 

Capital, Copenhagen, on the E. side of the Island 
of Zealand, lat. 55 d^. 40 min. N., and long. 12 deg. 
30 min. £., being about 4 deg, more north than London, 
from which it is distant 9 deg. or 625 English miles, 
N.E. byE. 

Surface, Denmark, which is almost uniformly level, 
has many upland moors and marshes, with rich pastures, 
Sleswick and Holstein are the most fertile districts. 

Climate. From, its insular situation, Denmark enjoys 
a more temperate climate dian might be expected from 
so northern a latitude. The air is moist and mild. The 
longest day is about 17 hours and a half. 

Produce, Wheat, oats, and barley; and Denmark, 
being a flat country, with good pasturage, is well adapted 
for the rearing of horned cattle, of which more than 
80,000 are annually sold. The Danish horses are much 
valued, and are purchased for the cavalry of Europe. 
Grain is exported; and flax, which thrives best in a 
moist and low soil, is extensively cultivated. 

Divisions, 1. North Jutland, cap. Wiburg. 2. 
South Jutland or Sleswick ; chief places, Sleswick, the 
cap,, Flensburg, and Tonningen, on the Eider. 3. 
Holstein; chief places, Kiel, the cap,, Lubec in the 
S.E., Altona, and Gluckstadt, both on the Elbe. 

Chief places of Denmark. Copenhagen, the cop., 
Elsineur, Wiburg, Flensburg, Sleswick, and Altona. 

Islands, Zealand, at the entrance of the Baltic; 
chief places, Copenhagen, Elsineur, and Roeskilde : 
Funen, between the Great and Little Belt; cap. 
Odensee : also Laland, Langland, and Falster. 

Chief River. The Eider, between Sleswick and Hol- 
stein, falls into the North Sea below Tonningen. A 
canal, 27 miles long, banning a little N. of Kiel, and 
joining the Eider at Rendsbnrgh, unites the Baltic with 
the German Ocean. 

Straits, The Sound, and the Great and Little Belt, 
which are the three entrances of the Baltic. The Sound 
is guarded by die castle of Cronberg. 

Places. CoPBNHAGBN^ the royal residenee/is Cfne of tbe best 
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bnilt cities in Europe, and is strongly fortified. It was named 
Kioben Havn, or tbe Merchant's Haren, from the sitnation of its 
fine harbour^ being well adapted for commerce* Copenhagen 
has a population of 132,000 souls ; and a royal library of 450,000 
Yohmies, exchistve of manuscripts. 

Elumeub, or Elsikosb, is at the entrance and narrowest part 
of the Sound, it being there only 2840 yards wide. Ships pay a 
small toll here to the King of Denmarl^ on their entrance into 
the Baltic, of which Denmark may be said to hold the keys^ In 
a garden near Elsinear, Hamlet's father is supposed to have 
been murdered, and hoice it is called by his name. To this 
eiFent we owe Shakspeare's fine philosophic drama of Handet. 
Pop. 8000. 

RoESKiLDE, the ancient capital of Denmark, is still the ceme- 
tery of her sovereigns. Here is the oldest, finest, and most cele- 
brated cathedral in Denmark. 

Altona, on the Elbe, near Hamburgh, has a great commerce* 
It was the burial-place of Klopstook the Grerman poet. Pop. 
32,200. 

The Isle of Falstbr produces so much fruit, that it is called 
the *' orchard of Denmark." Pop. 22,000. 

Iceland, so named from its cold, is in the N. Atlantic, far to 
the W. of Norway, and between the 63rd and 07th degrees of N* 
latitude. Though moyntainous and stony, it affords good pas- 
turage. ^ Winter here holds his unrejoicing court ;" but fire 
contends with cold for empire. Hecla, in the S. of the island, is 
one of the greatest of the few volcanic mountains in Europe* 
Iceland has also fountains of boiling ^vater, which are used by 
the natives medicinally, and to cook their victuals without fire. 
They form magnificent^* ; and the most celebrated, that of Gey- 
ser, near Skalholt, throws up columns of water to the height of 100 
feet. The Iceland falcons ore esteemed the best in Europe ; and 
ooQsiderable numbers were formerly sent to Copenhagen for the 
royal amusement of falconry ; but this tribute is discontinued. 
Skalholt is usually called the capital of Iceland, but Beikiavik is 
the best town. Pop. of the island, 57,100. 

Inhabitants. The Danes were formerly a spirited, 
enterprising nation. Their flag triumphed in the North 
Seas; and the annals of our own country attest their 
valour and naval prowess ; but slavery has exercised 
its usual depressing influence on the minds and hearts of 
the people, who have degenerated from the warlike 
spirit of their ancestors. 

Government. The Crown of Denmark is hereditary, 
and its power, till lately, absolute. Frederick VII., the 

* The Kin^ of Denmark, in return for this toll, erects light- 
houses and signals to mark the shoals and rockf^ fcoTCv ^^ va^-> 
tegat to the Baltic. la 1846, 18,765 vesseVs i^fiksae^ V)cl^ ^\sgA« 

c2 
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present king, ascended the throne on the demise of his 
father, Christian VIII., January 20th, 1848. The crown 
of Denmark was elective and limited until 1660, when 
the people, oppressed hy a proud nobility, and plundered 
by a rapacious clergy, intent on " filthy lucre," volun- 
tarily surrendered their rights and liberties to Frederick 
III., then king; thus wisely preferring one tyrant to 
many. The government is, however, at present, mildly 
administered. In 1834 the constitution was considerably 
modified by Frederick VI., who relinquished a large 
share of the royal power, and gave to his subjects a 
representative form of government. 

Political Rank, Denmark is scarcely a nation of the 
second order ; and of the three northern states of Europe 
is the least powerful. Its geographical position designs 
it for commercial and maritime enterprise. 

Religion and Population. The Lutheran is the esta^ 
blished religion, with full toleration to all other denomi- 
nations. Pop. 2,290,000. 



RUSSIA. 

The Russian Empire, which, for extent, is the greatest 
in the world, occupies a vast portion of Europe, and all 
the north part of Asia. It reaches from the Baltic on 
the west to the Pacific on the east, a space of more than 
11,000 miles*, and extends from the 18th to the 170th 
deg. of E. long., and from about the 44th deg. of N, 
lat. to the Frozen Ocean. 

EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 

Situation, Though Muscovy, or European Russia, 
extends far to the south, it ranks among the northern 

* From the town of Riga on the Baltic, to Peter and Paul in 
the Asiatic peninsula of Kamschatka, is a distance of 11,434 
loijes. The Isle of Aland, at the entrance of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, is, however, the extreme W. limit of the Russian empire ; 
while the most easterly of the Aleutian isles is its extreme E. 
]M>undary. 
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coontries of Europe. A small portion, the extreme 
upper one^Iies in the Frigid Zone ; the rest is in the N. 
Temperate. It formed part of the ancient Sarmatia, 

Boundaries^ On the N. the Frozen Ocean and the 
White Sea ; on the S. Turkey, the Sea of Azof, the 
Black Sea, and Mount * Caucasus ; on tlic E. Asiatic 
Russia, from which it is separated by the Uralian Moun- 
tains, the river Oural, and the Caspian Sea ; and on the 
W. Swedish Lapland, the Gulf of Bothnia, the Baltic 
Sea, Prussia, and Austria. 

Extent, From the N. extremity of Russian Lapland 
to the S. point of the Crimea, Russia in Europe lies be- 
tween the 68th and 45th deg. of N. lat. Its length 
is about 1700 English miles, and its breadth nearly 
1500. 

Capital, St. Petersbuig, on the river Neva, and 
between the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga, in lat* 
60 deg. N., and long. 30 deg. E. It is about eight de- 
grees and a half more N. than London, and distant from 
it 20 degrees, or 1320 English miles, N.E. by E. 
Novogorod, Kiev, Vladimir, Moscow, and St. Peters- 
burg, have been successively the Russian capitals. 

Surface, European Russia has a line of coast on the 
Northern Ocean, the Baltic, and the Black Sea. The 
northern and western shores, being frozen in the winter, 
are however accessible only a part of the year. In the 
interior, the country mostly presents a vast level. The 
south has extensive steppes*. The richest tracts are 
near the Don and Volga. 

Climate, As European Russia extends through 23 
degrees of latitude, it has a variety of climate ; but cold 
is its prevailing character. In the N. the cold is intense, 
and water thrown up into the air freezes before it ^s 
on the ground. The central tracts, though in the same 
parallel as Great Britain, are also cold, by reason of 
their distance from the sea. The extreme S. part alone 
has a 6ne climate. In the most northern part the longest 

* 8teppf$f in Russia, are large imciiltiTaied plains of high 
grass. Some of them are of great extent. That neac ^« ^«a. ^ 
Azof IS more than 400 miles in length. 

c 3 
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day is of about two months' duration, and in the S. of 
fourteen hours and a faal£ 

Products and Exports. Russia exports timber, pitch, 
and tar, the produce of her immense forests of fir-trees. 
Hemp and flax, nides, tallow, and marine stores Ibrm 
also a part of her commerce ; as does the leather, called 
Russia leather, used, among other purposes, as a superior 
binding for books. A great portion of the foreign trade 
of Russia is carried on by the English. 

Divisions. Russia in Europe, including Poland, 
/consists of 48 governments. The governments have in 
rgeneral a capital of the same name. The following are 
the principal : — 

Northern Governmeicts. 



Archangel. 
Finland. 
(Honetz. 
TTyburg. 



Vologda. 
NoYogorod. 
Petersburg. 
Rerel, or Esthonia. 

Cektral, beginning in the East. 



Perm (partly in Asia). 

Tyatka. 

Kostroma. 

YaroSlav* 

Tver. 

Pskov. 

Riffa, or Livonia. 

Witepsk. 

Kazan. 

Nizney-Novogorod. 



Vladimir. 

Moscow. 

Smolensk. 

Simbirsk. 

Orenburg (partly in Asia). 

Penza. 

Riazan. 

Tonla. 

Kaloaga. 



Southern, beginning in the East. 



Saratov. 

Tambov, 

Oriov, or Orel. 

Kursk. 

Voreneiz. 

Charkov. 

Poltava. 



Tchemi^v. 

Ekathermoslav. 

Kiev. 

Bon Cossacks (cap.j Tcher- 

kask, on the Don). 
Cherson^ or Kherson. 
Taurida, or the Crimea ^ 



7 The English and French armies, espousing the cause of Turkey, 
effected a landing in the Crimea, Sept. 14th, 1854. On the 2§th 
of the same month they sained the important battle of the Alma, 
displacing the Russians from heights which were supposed to be 
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Wjbstxek, beginning in the Nortb. 



Conrland. 
Wilna. 
GirodBO. 
Minsk. 



Poland*. 
Volhynuk. 
PodoJ^iu 
BesaMrabia'. 



Chief Places, The ports of St. Peterabnrg, Riga, 
and Rave], on the Baltic ; that of Archangel on the 
White Sea ; and those of Odessa, Cherson, and Sebas- 
topol, on the Black Sea. The chief inland places are 
.Moscow, Toula, Tver, and Novogorod. In Poland, 
Warsaw and Praga. 

Mountains. The Olonetz^ in the N.W. ; the Oural 
or Uralian, between Europe and Asia ; and the Valdai^ 
between Moscow and St. Petersburg. The Uralian ex- 
tend from the 50th to the 67th deg. of N. lat. In the 
Valdai are the sources of the chief Russian rivers. 

Chief Lakes, Ladoga, Onega, Ilmen, Peipus, and 
Enara. Ladoga, the Lirgest lake in Europe, is 130 
miles loi^, ana 75 broad. Its waters are dischai^ed 
into the Gulf of Finland, by the Neva. 

Islands, Nova Zembla, in the N. Sea ; Aland, near 

impregnable. Onward pressed the ▼ictorums armies, and took np 
a position to the south of Sebastopol, occupying the mountainous 
zidges in the vidnity of Baladlava. The great attack on Sebas- 
topol, by the eombined armies and fleets, commenced on the 17th 
of October. The siege is still eontmued ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that in course of time, and with the necessary reinJEorce- 
ments, the city must faU. Twice have the Russians endearoured 
to dislodge the allied forces from their position, before Bakclava^ 
and near the ruins of Inkermann ; but although their numbers 
were immonely f;reater, they were driven back by the united 
valour of the British and French. (January 1855.) 

' Poland was partially dismembered in 1772, by the three 
neig^iboormg^ powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussui ; and in 
VjSi they mTided the whole among themselves, and entirely 
abolished the kingdom. Stanislaus, who closed the series si 
Polish sovereigns, was then dethroned, and afterwards died at 
St. Petersburg. By the congress held at Vienna in 1815, it 
was however agreed to erect a considerable part of ancient 
Poland into a separate state, which, though still sometimes 
called the kingdom of Poland, is virtually a part of the Russian 
empire. In 1846, the free city of Cracow was 4)y a decree of 
flie three powers incorporated with the Austrian empire. 

' Besssrabia formerly belonged to Turkey, hul -««& Cft&a^NA 
Russia by the treaty of Bucharest in 1812. 
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the Gulf of Bothnia ; Oesel and Dago, in the Baltic ; 
and Retuzari, in the Gulf of Finland. 

Gulfs, Those of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga. 

Rivers. The Volga, the' Don or Tanais, the Northern 
and the Western Dwina, the Dnieper or Boristhenes, 
^nd the Dniester. 

Plaoas. St. Petebsburg is the wonderful creation of Peter 
the Great, w)io founded it in 1703. His design in forming this 
new seat of empire was to create a navy and foreien commerce, 
and to approach nearer to European politics and civilization. 
St. Petersburg stands on islands formed by the Neva, and partly 
on bolh sides of it No European capital has such wide and 
regular streets. It has also many noble edifices, which crown 
the banks that formerly had only fishiug huts. The Admiralty 
-quarter, the most elegant division, has 23 structures of the first 
rank. On the S. side of the Neva is a quay, extending neai-ly 
three miles. In population, St. Petersburg, according to the 
^ast official account, had, in the year 1846, 500,000 inhabitants, 
including foreigners. ' 

Moscow, once the capital, and still the residence of many 
of the ancient nobility, is in a plain on the Moskva, and 487 
miles from St. Petersburg. Its central position is adapted for 
commerce with Europe and Asia, and its architecture shows a 
connexion with both. Spires glittering with gold, amidst bur- 
nished domes and painted palaces, arrest the spectator's eye. 
The Kremlin or citadel, a large walled enclosure, contains the 
■government offices, and other public stitictures, including the 
cathedral of the Assumption, in which the Russian sovereigns 
are crowned. At Moscow was bom, in 1672, Peter tlie Great, 
who has gained immortality by promoting the civilization of his 
subjects ^; Pop. 350,000. 

Archangel, on the noi*them Dwina, is the most commercial 
port in the N. of Russia. Pop. 25,000. 

Riga, on the western Dwina, and near the gulf of the same 
name, is the second in rank among the Russian' trading ports. 
Pop. 71,000. 

Cronstadt, or the city of the crown, (pop. 63,000,) on the 
island of Retuzari, is a naval arsenal, and the chief station of 
tlie Russian Baltic fleet. Revel (pop. 18,000) is its other 
station. 

Cherson, at the mouth of the Dnieper, is a commercial and 



J® Bonaparte, when he invaded Russia in 1812, took Moscow ; 
but the inhabitants, to prevent his wintcrhig in the heart of the 
country, burnt flieir city, and, by thus leaving the French army 
to the mercy of a Russian winter, caused its destruction, and 
thereby saved Europe. The city is now built on an improved 
and superior plau, and is as populous as ever. 
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naval port.^ Here, in 1790, died tlie philanthropic Ho'Waiid' 
Avho chose a peculiar and untrodden patli for the exercise of his 
benevolence, that of visiting prisons, and mitigating the sorrows 
of their unhappy inmates. Pop. 30,000. 

Odessa, on tho Black Sea, between the mouths of the Dniester 
and Dnieper^ is a port of great rising prosperity. Its chief ex- 
port is com. Pop. 73,000. 

Sebastopol, in the Crimea, is the chief station of the Russian 
navy on the Black Sea. 

TouLA, S. of Moscow, being the great emporium for hardware, 
is called the Birmingham of Russia. Pop. 51,000. 

Warsaw, the capital of Poland, on the Vistula, is a large city, 
buiit partly on rising ground, and partly on a declivity. In 1844 
it contained, with its suburbs, 154,078 inhabitants. 

Iluen. The Volga, the largest river of Europe, rises in the 
Valdai chun, near Tver. It passes Yaroslav, Kosti*onia, Niz- 
jicy-Novogorod, and Kazan, and, after a devious course of 1700 
miles across Russia, falls by about 70 mouths into the Caspian 
Sea below Astrachaii. It is joined by the Oka at Novugprod, 
and by the Kama at Kazan. 

The Don, the ancient Tanais, rises near Tonla, passes Voro- 
net'A, and enters the Sea of Azof. Its length is 660 miles. 

The Dnieper, the ancient Boristhenks, the largest river of 
Western Russia, rises in Smolensk, passes Kiev, and flows into 
the Black Sea near Clierson. 

The Dniester rises in Galicia (in Austrian Pdland), passes 
Bender, divides Turkey and Russia, and enters the Black Sea. 

The N. DwiNA has its source in Vologda, and falls into the 
Wliite Sea near Archangel. 

The W. DwiNA rbes in Tver, and joins the Baltic near Riga. 

The Vistula rises in Silesia, in the Carpathian chain, not far 
from the Oder ; flows by Cracow, Warsaw, Thorn, Culm, and 
Dantzic, and falls by dififerent channels into the Baltic, after a 
course of 600 miles. 

Chief CanciU, Those of Vishnei-Voloshok and Ladoga. The 
former, comnmnicating between Astrachan and St. Petersburg, 
unites the Tvertza, running into the Volga, with the Shiina, 
which communicates by other rivers with the Lake Ladoga, and 
thence with the Neva and Gulf of Finland, a distance of 1434 
miles ; and tlms the Baltic and the Caspian are united. The 
canal of Ladoga, which winds round that lake, extends from the 
river Volkof to the Neva. The White Sea communicates with 
the Caspian by the canals of Koubensk and the North, which 
unite the N. Dwina and the Volga ; and with the Black Sea 
by the canal of Lepalisk, which joins the W. Dwina and the 
Dnieper. Thus the distant provinces of this vast empire and its 
four circumjacent seas are all connected. No capital of Europe 
is supplied with provisions from such distant quarters as St. 
Petersburg. 

Inhahiiants. The people of this "vast le^otk vce^^cd 
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the most part, of Sdavonic blood and Asiatic origiiu 
The Russian has in his character steadiness mixed widi 
gaiety and good humour, and is patient under suffering. 
If he is sometimes supple, mean, and cunning, his &ults 
arise from that abject submission and poverty which 
accompany despotism and feudal sway. The Russian 
is twice a slave : he is the subject of a despotic 
monarch, and the vassal of a lord who owns him with 
his soil". 

Government, The Russian monarch is absolute ; yet 
his power is partially modified by a regard to the opi- 
nions and interests of his nobles. He is styled Emperor, 
Czar, and Autocrat^ of all the Russias. Nicholas I. 
ascended the throne in 1825, as successor to Alexander*. 

Political Rank. Russia is one of the four grand 
powers of Europe ; and its territory, being remarkably 
compact and united, is secure from foreign foes. Having 
a line oi coast on the Baltic and the Euxine, or Black 
Sea, Russia has naval strength, but it is chiefly great as 
a military power. 

Religion. The established religion is that of the 
Greek Church, which in many respects resembles the 
Roman Catholic, but denies the supremacy of the Pope : 
but Christians of all other denominations, and even 
Mahometans, have full toleration. It is reckoned that 
there are nearly 30,000 cathedrals and parish churches 
in the whole Russian empire, besides monasteries and 
nunneries. 

^' With a few exceptions, the peasants of Russia are all 
elaves : th^ form two classes ; the peasants of the crown, who 
are said to amount to 6,000,000 ; and the peasants belonging 
to individuals. The latter are as much the property of theijr 
masters as the cattle on their estates. Some of the Russian 
nobles haye 70,000 or 100,000 peasants. 

^ Autocrat is derived from the Greek auto$, self, and hraiteOf 
I rule or govern, i,e, one who governs hy himself, an absolute 
monarch. For such words as have their origin in the Greek and 
Latin languages, see Rowbotham's Derivative and Etymological 
Dictionary. 

* Alexander died, 1825, at Taganrog, a town on- the Sea of 
Azof, founded by Peter the Great, who, it is said, designed it 
for his capital. It is in lat. 47 deg. N., and long. 38 deg. 39 
min. £• 
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Population^ European Russia contained, in 1846, 
60,708,102 souls. 

Language. The RuflBian Ungmge is distinet from that o£ 
any other European tongme. Its parent is the Sclavonic. The 
alphabet has 36 characters, some of which resemble the Greek 
letters. The hmguage, having many cimsonants, is difficult to 
pronoonee. 

BRITISH ISLES, or the UNITED KINGDOM. 

Situation, The British Isles, (^ United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, are in the W« of Europe, and 
upper portion of the N. Temperate Zone. The German 
Ocean and the English Channel divide them from the 
Continent. While the S.E. part of En^and is distant 
only 18 miles and a half from the French coast', and 
the eastern counties of Essex and Suffolk are hut 90 
miles from the shores of Holland, the northern part of 
Scotland is ahout 300 miles from Norway \ 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain, the largest island known to the 
ancients, the greatest in size oi any in Europe, and the 
most important in the whole world, is dirided into Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The United Kingdom con- 
sists of Great Britain and Ireland, and of various small 
islands. 

Extent. From the 50th to the 58th deg. of N. lat.^ 
and from 2 deg. of E. to 6 of W. long. Its length is 
580 miles, its breadth 370 ; and, if the numerous inlets 
are fi>llowed, the coast measures not less than 2000 
miles. 

ENGLAND *. 

Situation. England is the largest and most southern 
part of Great Britain. Its gener^ shape is triangular. 

' Cape Grisnez, about 12 miles to the westi^ Cahiis, in France^ 
and 18 miles and a half from Dover, is the nearest point of tho 
Continent to England. 

* Peterhead, the E. point of Seotbnd, and the nearest land to 
the N. continent of £un^, is within 900 miles oi the Naze, the 
S. point of Norway. 

* England was so named from Angkii, a "viXlftfgft fi& \>«iaBA9^ 
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Boundaries. England, with Wales, is bounded on 
the N. by Scotland, from which it is nearly separate 
by the river Tweed, the Cheviot Hills, and the Solwav 
Frith ; on the S. by the English Channel, which divides 
it from France ; on the E. by the German Ocean, or 
North Sea ; and on the W. by the Irish Sea, and' St. 
George's Channel between it and Ireland. 

Extent. From the 50th to the oGth deg. of N. lat 
and from the 2nd deg. of east to the 6th of west long! 
It is 360 miles long from N. to S., that is from Berwick- 
on-Tweed to the Isle of Wight ; and 300 miles broad 
from the N. Foreland in Kent to the Land's End in 
Cornwall. 

Capital. London, on the Thames, about CO miles 
from the sea, in the county of Middlesex, in lat. 51 
deg. 30 min. N., and long. 0. London is the most im- 
portant of the British ports, the capital of the empire, 
and the largest and most populous and commercial city 
in Europe ; containing, with its environs, by the census 
of 1851, upwards of 2,300,000. 

Surface, &c. The surface of England is 31,770,615 
acres ; of Wales, 4,752,000 ; of Scotland, 19,244,388 ; 
and of Ireland, 19,274,000. On three of its sides 
England has the sea, which forms on the coast* various 
bays and inlets. In the interior, on the N., a chain of 
hillis run S. from the Scotch borders to the centre of 
the kingdom, dividing the counties into eastern and 
western. The rivers which flow E. run into the North 
Sea, and those which flow W. into St. George's Channel. 
The midland districts of England have elevated plains, 
the source of many streams which pervade rich vales. 
The eastern portion is in some parts sandy and marshy. 
To the west is Wales, a mountainous region. Western 
England has some hilly tracts interspersed among highly 
luxuriant valleys. The northern districts of our isle 
are bleak and comparatively barren, while the central and 
southern are in general fertile. England has scenery 

between the towns of Flenaburg and Sleswick, in Jutland, the 
scat of our fii*st Saxon invaders. Before the invasion, it was 
called Albion, from the white clififa. The Romans named it 
Britannia, and its natives Britons. 
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both grand and beautiful ; and no country is clothed 
with a verdure so bright and permanent. 

** Her hills are greeu, lier woods and prospects fair. 
Her meadows fertile.'* 

. Climate. Seated in a northern part of the Temperate 
Zone, England has not a very warm climate ; and it has 
been said with some truth, that our island is a corner 
of the earth which the sun appears to light with regret. 
Many and sudden changes in the weather occur, and 
westerly winds from the Atlantic frequently bring with 
them thick mists and heavy rains. Yet the country is 
on the whole healthy ; and it is a known fact that its 
salubrity is improving and mortality diminishing, more 
people living now to an advanced age than formerly. 
The longest day at London is about IG^ hours, and the 
shortest 7g hours. 

Products. Wool is the staple commodity of England ; 
which also abounds in coal, and has copper, tin, lead, 
and Kcn. Its cattle, corn, and cheese are of superior 
quality ; and it has numerous manufactures, particularly 
in hardware, silk, and cotton goods. 
Divisions. England has 40 counties. 



Northern. 



1. Northumberland. 

2. Cumberland. 

3. Westmoreland. 



Westward. 

1. Cheshire. 

2. Derbyshire. 
.3. Shropshire. 

4. Staffordshire. 

5. Herefordshire. 

6. Worcestershire. 

7. Warwickshire. 

. 8. Monmouthshire. 
9. Gloucestershire. 
10. Oxfordshire. 



4. Durham. 

5. Yorkshire. 

6. Lancashire. 



Midland. 



Eastward. 

1. Nottinghamshire* 

2. Lincolnshire. 

3. Leicestershire. 

4. Rutlandshire. 

5. Northamptonshire* 

6. Huntingdonshire. 
1. Buckinghamshire^ 
8. Bedfordshire. 
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Eastern. 



1. Norfolk. 

2. Suffolk. 

3. Essex. 

1. Kent. 

2. Surrey. 

3. Sussex. 

1. Dorsetshire. 

2. Somersetshire. 



SOUTHERK. 



Western. 



4. Cambridgeshire, 

5. Hertford^ire. 

6. Middlesex. 

4. Berkshire. 

5. Hampshire. 

6. Wiltshire. 



3* Devcmshire. 
4. Cornwall. 



Chief Places in England. The commercial ports are 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, White- 
haven, Yarmouth, and Falmouth. The naval ports are 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham. The manufac- 
turing towns are Manchester, Leeds, Wakefield, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, Preston, and Norwich ; with 
York and Exeter. 

Hills and Mountains. The Cheviot, between Eng- 
land and Scotland; Helvellyn and Skiddaw, in Cum- 
berland ; the Wolds, in the N.W. of Yorkshire ; the 
Peak, in the N.W. of Derbyshire; the Wrekin, in 
Shropshire ; the Malvern, between Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire ; the Chiltem, in the counties of Berks, 
Bucks, and Bedford 5 and the Mendip, in Somerset. 

Rivers, The Thames, Severn, Humber, Trent, Mer- 
sey, the Great or Southern Ouse, the Northern Ouse, 
and the Med way. 

Lakes. Windermere, or Winandermere, between 
Westmoreland and Lancashire; Uls water, between Weirt- 
moreland and Cumberland; Derwent Water, or Keswick 
Lake, in Cumberland; and Coniston, in Lancashire. 
Windermere, the largest lake in England, is about 10 
miles long, and from 1 to 2 broad. 

Chief Forests. The New Forest, in Hampshire ; 
Windsor Forest, in Berkshire ; Dean Forest, in Glou- 
cestershire ; and Sherwood Forest, the scene of Robin 
Hood's adventures, in Nottinghamshire. 

Capes. Flamborough-head, and Spurn-bead, in York- 
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Bhire; Lowestoffe, in Suffolk; the N. and S. Foreland, 
in Kent ; Beachy Head, in Sussex ; Portland Bill, in 
Dorset; with the Land's End and Lizard Point, in 
Cornwall. Lowes tofFe is the £., Lizard Point the S., 
and the Land's End the W. point of Great Britain. The 
Land^s End is in long. 5 deg. 45 min. W., and Lizard 
Point in lat. 49 deg. 57 min. N. 

Inlets^ &c. . On the E. the Humher, the Wash, and 
the mouth of the Thames ; then the Strait of Dover, 
between England and France ; on the S. Southampton 
Creek and Portsmouth Harbour, in Hampshire ; Poole 
Harbour, in Dorsetshire; Torbay, in Devon; Falmouth 
Haven and Mount's Bay, in Cornwall ; on the W. the 
Bristol Channel, Cardigan Bay (Wales), Morecambe 
Bay, and Solway Frith. 

Islands, The principal islands connected with Eng- 
land are those of Wight, Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
Scilly, Anglesea, and Man. 

NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

Northumberland, the most northern English county, 
is so named from being N. of the Humber^. It is di- 
vided by the Tweed from Scotland, and by the Tyne 
from Durham. Placed on the borders of Scotland, it 
has often been the scene of warfare between the two 
kingdoms, and has therefore many castles. Chief places^ 
Newcastle, the cop., on the Tyne (pop. 87,784), Ber- 
wick-on-the-Tweed (pop. 15,094), and N. Shields (pop. 
8880). 

Newcastle is noted ms the principal centre of the English coal 
tcade ^ Within a radius of eight miles fifty coal-pits are wrought. 

Berwick, being a frontier town, was the frequent subject of 
dispute between the sovereigns of England and Scotland. It was 
then termed the Key to the two kingdoms. That is, it being 
taken, the rest of the country lay open and exposed to the enemy. 
Though assigned to Northumberland, it enjoys the privileges of a 
county in itself. 

Alnwick, in this county, has a castle, the seat of the Duke of 

* North-Humber-land ; that is, land north of the Humber. 
f The quantii^ of coal brought into the city of licmAsm^mY^^ 
amounted to 4,^4,9C0 tons. 
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.Northumberland, which is a fine specimen of the baroniul strength 
and grandeur of feudal times. 

Cumberland has beautiful lakes, and more Roman 
antiquities than any other English county. Among 
them is Adrian's Wall, which passed through it, and 
crossed the island from sea to sea, about 100 miles •. 
Chief places i Carlisle, the cajo., on the Eden (pop. 
!>6,310), Penrith (pop. 6668), Whitehaven (pop. 
18,916), and Workington, on the sea (pop. 5837). 

Westmoreland. Its name indicates its nature'. 
It has fine lakes, and large slate quarries. Chief places, 
Appleby, the cap. on the Eden (pop. 2519), antl Ken- 
dal (pop. 11,829). 

Durham. Durham, which abounds in coals and 
iron, is divided from Yorkshire by the Tees. It is a 
county palatine ^ Chief places^ Durham, the cap,, on 
the Wear (pop. 13,888), Darlington (pop. 11,228), 
Stockton-upon-Tees (pop. 9808), Sunderland (pop., in- 
cluding Bishop and Monk Wearmouth, 67,394), and 
South Shields (pop. 28,974) on the sea. 

Durham is noted for mustard. At Netil's Cross, near it, 
Philippa, queen of Edward III., took David Bruce, king of Scut- 
land, prisoner, in 1346. 

Sunderland is noted for its iron bridge over the river Wcar^ 
of 237 feet span, and 100 feet above the river. 

Yorkshire is the largest county in England, and 
double the size of any other, being 100 miles from W. 
to E., and 80 from N. to S. It has three parts, called 
Ridings. N. Riding ; chief places, Whitby (pop. 10,989), 
and Scarborough (pop. 12,915). E. Riding; Hull upon 
the Humber (pop. 84,690), and Beverley (pop. 10,058). 
W. Riding ; York, on the Ouse, the cap. of the county 
(pop. 40,359), Ripon (pop. 6080), Leeds (pop. 172,270), 
Halifax (pop. 33,582), Wakefield (pop. 22,057), Brad- 

* See Butler's Quest, in Roman History, reign of Adrian, 

No. 77. 
' West-moor-Iand, a western region of naked mouutains and 

barren moors. 

' A county palatine has royal privileges. All pleas of lands 
and tenements, and all contracts within the county, are heard 
and determined in it. 
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ford (pop. 103,778), Doncaster (pop. 12,052), and 
SheflSeld (pop. 135,310). 

Scarborough, placed in the recesses of a beautiful bay, and 
on a i*ucky diff, has chalybeate and saline springs. Whitby has 
a good harbour. Here was bom, in 1728, the f^reatest of naviga- 
tors, Captain Cook, who went three times round the world. 

Hull upon the Humber, called also Kingston- upon-HuU, is the 
fourth in i-ank among the commercial ports* of England. Its 
situation on the German Ocean is convenient for a trade with 
Holland, the Baltic, and Northern Europe ; while its connexion 
with the Yorkshire rivers and canals, and with the Trent more 
to the south, gives it a great inland trade. 

York was the chief seat of the Roman power in Britain, and 
here the Emperor Severus died '. Its cathedral is a noble Gothic 
structure. Ripon was, in 1836, raised into a Bishop's See. 

Leeds, Halifax, and Wakefield are the centres of the cloth- 
ing trade. 

In PoNTEFRACT Castle the weak and unfortunate Richard II. 
tvas murdered. Doncaster is noted for its i*aces, and Sheffield 
for hardware and cutlery. 

Lancashire, a commercial and manufacturing dis- 
trict, has a great cotton trade, and grows immense quan- 
tities of potatoes. It is, almost more than any other 
county, subject to rain, brought by the clouds, which in 
their way from the Atlantic are here first stopped by the 
inland ridge of hills. Chief 'places, Lancaster, the cap* 
(pop. 16,168), Liverpool (pop. 375,955), Manchester 
(pop., including Salford, 401,321), and Preston (pop. 
69,542). 

In Lancaster, cabinet- ware is made. Its ready communication 
with the Atlantic adapts it for the importation of mahogany fi*om 
America. 

Liverpool^, on the Mersey, is the second in rank of the com- 
mercial ports of England, and tirades with all the world ; but 

' A commercial port is one appropiiated to commerce and 
merchant ships. A naval port is a station for the navy, And 
where fleets are equipped. London is a commercial, Portsmouth 
a naval port. 

^ In Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist, is an account of the em- 
peror's last moments. 

* The following comparative statistics of Liverpool will be 
generally interesting : — 

Populatio^ . . 1831. 205,9C4 

1846. 35Q,6o5 V^TLVsaV^^^aidtii^ 
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most with Iralmady the Ameiican eontincBty Mid the West Iiidi«% 
for which it is well sitoated. MAMCHasTEB, a Uurge and irealthj 
town, is the centre of the cotton trade. The cotten is chiefly im- 
ported at Liverpool '. Manchester was, in 1847^ raised into a 
Bishop's See. 

Pkbston was the scene of the defeat of the Pretendesr and hn 
forces, in 1715. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES, 

Cheshire* Three-fourths of the county are laid oiH 
in pasture land, chiefly for cows. Its cheese and salt 
are much valued. The Duke of Bridgewater*s canal, 
made hy the great engineer Brindley, has its chief course 
in Cheshire. Chief plaeeSf Chester, the cap., on the 
Dee (pop. 27,766), Stockport (pop. 53,835), Maccles- 
field (pop. 39,048), and Nantwich • (5426). 

Gbksikr gives the title of Earl to the Prince of Wales. It has 
two annual fairs, remarkable for the sale of Irish linen. 

Derbyshire is 4istinguished for its natural curiosi- 
ties, among which are large caverns : its spars are heau- 
tiful. Chief places, Derby, the cap., on the Derwent 
(pop. 40,609), Chesterfield (pop. 7101), Buxton (pop. 
1235), and Matlock (pop. 4010). 

Derby has fine porcelain with ornamented articles, and a sflk- 
mill, the first of the kind erected in England. The model was 
brought from Italy, by Sir Thomas Lombe, in 1737- At'DERBX 
also was bom, in 1646, Flamsteed, the astronomer, after whom 
the Observatory in Greenwich Park was named. 

Matlock is famed for its warm baths and romantic site. 
— — 

Extent of docks 1831. Ill acres. 

1846. 180 „ 

Shipping . • 1831. 12,537 vessels. 

1846. 20,889 „ 

Tonnage . . 1831. 1,592,436 tons. 

1846. 3,351,539 „ 

CotUm imported 1831. 793,469 bales. 

1846. 1,134,081 » 
(Lord Sandon's Speech, at Mayor's dinner, Liverpool, Oct. 15, 

1847.) 

' The total declared value of the exports of cottcm maanfaetures 
and cotton yam from England, in 1853, was 32,760,385^. 

* The syllable wich means a salt spring. Nantwich and 
Middlewich in Cheshire, and Droitwidi in Worcestershire, have 
salt-pits. 
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Shropshire, or Salop, is diirided into two nearly 
equal parts by the Severn. In this county are the iron 
works of Colebrook Dale. Chief places^ Shrewsbury, 
the cap., on the Severn (pop« 19,681), Bridgeocrth 
(pop. 7610), and Ludlow (pop. 5376). 

Staffordshire is divided by the Dove from Derby- 
shire. It has rich pastures, many potteries and iron 
works, and fine ale. It is the centre of the inland navi- 
gation of England. The chief seat of the potteries is 
near Newcasde-under-Lyne. Mr. Wedgwood, the pro- 
prietor of one of them, acquired eminence by the classic 
taste displayed in the manu&cture which bears his name. 
Chief places J Stafford, the cap. (pop. 11,829),. Lichfield 
(pop. 7012), Wolverhampton (pop. 49,985), Newcastle- 
under-Lyne (pop. 10,^9), and Walsall (pop. 25,680). 

Lichfield gave birth, in 1709, to Dr. Johnson, the greatest 
literary character of his time. In its elegant cathedral there is 
a beautiful piece of sculpture, by Chautrey, representing two fe- 
male children lyine on the same couch, in sisterly affection, lovely 
and placid in the ueep of death. 

Burton in this county is noted for its ale. 

Herefordshire. Of this county, which unites the 
fertile with the picturesque, it is commonly said by the 
inhabitants, that it is noted for tlie four W^s^ — for wheat, 
wool, wood, and water. To these may be added cider. 
At the time of the apple blossoming, Herefordshire has 
the appearance of a beautiful garden. Chief places^ 
Hereford, the cop., on the Wye (pop. 12,108), Ross 
(pop. 2674), and Leominster (pop. 5214). 

Ross is finely seated upon a cliff, above one of the loveliest of 
the many lovely flexures of the Wye, of which there is a fine 
prospect from the churchyard. The '* heaven- directed spire ** 
of Ross, exalted above an assemblage of noble elms, is much cele- 
brated. Ross was the abode of Kyrle, styled ''the Man of Rosb,** 
and whose self-denying charity has been sung by Pope. Out of 
<MMK. a year he reserved only a tenth for his own use. 

Worcestershire is noted for hops, cider, and perry. 
Chief places^ Worcester, the cap., on the Severn (pop. 
27,628), Dudley (pop. 37,962), Kidderminster (pop. 
18,462), Evesham (pop. 4605), and Droitwich (pop. 
7096), 

WoBCBSiEB, a large and handsome cUy,\B Vn 2kt5g8kKA!Q»&^t&»* 
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As several roads meet here, it is a point of intercourse between 
England and Ceutral Wales. Worcester has a glove manufac- 
tui'e, and elegant porcelain. In the cathedral, King John is 
buried; and near the city, Cromwell, in 1651, gained his crown- 
ing victory over Charles II., who, after the defeat, concealed 
himself in the oak. 

Kidderminster has a carpet manufactory. 

At Evesham was fought the decisive battle in 1265, in which 
the Earl of Leicester was slain, and Henry III. restored to his 
throne. 

Warwickshire is the most inland and central Eng- 
lish county. Chief places, Warwick, the cap., on tlie 
Avon (pop. 10,973), Birmingham (pop., with suburbs, 
232,841), and Coventry (pop. 36,812). 

Warwick has a noble castle built upon a rock, with the Avon 
at its base. It is one of the finest existing memorials of the days 
when tlie proud and turbulent barons exercised feudal sway over 
their vassals, and, shutting themselves up in their fortified man- 
sions, defied the sovereign. 

Birmingham, one of the largest, most populous, and richest 
towns in the kingdom, is celebrated for hardware and a variety 
of useful and ornamental articles. It has therefore been called 
the toy-shop of Europe, and a nui*sery of the arts and sciences. 
At Soho, near the entrance of the town. Watt and Boulton esta- 
blished their extensive manufactory for that wonder of the age, 
the steam-engine. 

Coventry, which has a riband trade, is the most central and 
inland town of England. 

Stratford-upon-Avon gave birth to Shakspeare,who was there- 
fore called *' the Bard of Avon." He was perhaps the greatest 
genius Nature ever produced. Here he first conceived those 
writings which have been the wonder of after-ages ; and here he 
happily spent the decline of life, when he had retired from the 
busy world, whose manners he had so well portrayed. 

Kenilwortu, between Warwick and Coventry, is renowned 
for its castle, grand even in its ruins. Here the Etorl of Leicester 
entertained Qiieen Elizabeth with royal magnificence for nineteen 
days. 

Monmouthshire, which has finely varied and pic- 
turesque scenery, was formerly a part of Wales. It lias 
many iron and tin works. Chief places, Monmouth, 
the cap., on the Wye (pop. 5710), Chepstow (pop. 4295), 
Abergavenny (pop. 4797), and Pontypool (poj). 3708). 

Monmouth gave birth to Henry V., the Conqueror of France. 
Near Monmouth are the beautiful ruins of Tintem Abbey. 
At PoNTTPOOL is made the ware called after its name. 
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Near Chepstow, at the conflaencc of the Wye and Severn^ the 
tide rises higher than in any other part of Britain 7. 

Gloucestershire is noted for cheese and the woollen 
manufacture. Chief places, Gloucester, the cap., on the 
Severn (pop. 17,572), Tewkesbury (pop. 5878), Chel- 
tenham (pop. 35,051), and Cirencester (pop. 6096). 

Gloucester' has a fine cathedra], in which Edward II. is 
buried. This city had a great pin manufacture, now on the de- 
cline. Upwards of 52 millions have been made in a week. 

Berkeley has a castle, in which Edward II. was murdered. 

Near Cirekcester the Thames rises. 

Oxfordshire, or Oxon, has a very irregular form. 
Chief places, Oxford, the cap,, on the Isis (pop. 27,843), 
Banbury (pop. 4026), Woodstock (pop. 7983), Witney 
(pop. 3099), and Henley-on-Thames (pop. 3369). 

Oxford, the favourite seat of science and the Mnses, has the 
finest university in the world. 

Woodstock is noted for gloves and ornamental steel articles. 
In a bower at this place resided the unfortunate beauty, Fair 
Rosamond, favourite of Henry II. ; and here she fell a victim, 
by poison, to the jealousy of his queen. At Woodstock is Blen* 
BEiM House, a magnificent palace, designed by the architect 
Yanbmgh, and built as a national reward to the Duke of Marl- 
borough for his great victories over the French in Queen Anne's 
reign, particularly at Blenheim, in Germany. Blenheim is the 
most^superb residence of any British subject. 

Witney is noted for its manufacture of woollens, particularly 
blanket!!. 

Nottimghaushire has of old been famous for bread 
and beer. Chief places, Nottingham, the cap. (pop. 
57»407), Mansfield (pop. 10,012), and Newark-upon- 
Trent (pop. 11,330). 

7 The grand tide of the ocean, which comes from the South, 
being broken by the Land's End in Cornwall, ascends the Irish 
Channel, filling the Bristol Channel in its progress, where the 
c«»Dfinement of the shores causes an accumulation that gives a 
rise of forty feet in King's Road. 

' The termination cester or dteUer, is a corruption of the Latin 
word cattrumf a castle, fortress, or citadel, which the Romans 
established, and which, under the Anglo-Saxons^ having taken 
the form of ceaster, has become cater or chaUr indifierently. 
Places having this termmation have been Roman isuS\tKC^ «\»>aaEa. 

— D'ASVILLE. 
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NomNGHAM is noted for ale, stockings, and lace. At Newark- 
vpon-Trent are still to be seen the ruins of the fine old castle 
where King John terminated a life of folly, and therefore of 
sorrow. Near Mansfield are the remains of Sherwood Forest, 
the scene of Robin Hood's adventorea. 

Lincolnshire, an agricultural district famous for its 
cattle, is the third in size among the English counties, 
and has large fens, in which are bred many geese. Lin- 
colnshire has many splendid churches. Chief places, 
Lincoln, the cap, (pop. 17>536), and Boston {pap, 
17,518), both on the Witham, Grantham (pop. 10,873;, 
Stamford (pop. 8933), Louth (pop. 10,467), and Gains- 
borough (pop. 7506). 

The cathedral of Lincoln is one of the most splendid edifices 
of the kind in Europe. 

At WoouBTHORPE, a village near Grantham, was bom, in 1642, 
that great glory of philosophy, Sir Isaac Newton. He died in 
the reign of Creorge I. 

Leicestershire is a grazing county, and breeds finer 
cattle than any other part of England. Chief places^ 
Leicester, the cap. (pop. 60,584), Loughborough (pop. 
10,900), and Melton Mowlway (pop. 4391). 

Lbicesieb has a great stocking trade. Near it is Bosworth 
Field, where, in 1485, Richard III. lost his crown and life. In 
Leicester Abbey died, in 1530, the ^' fallen child of honour," Car- 
duial Wol8ey,^a striking proof of the caprice of princes, and the 
dangers of ambition. Luttebwobsh, a town in this county, was 
the scene of the labours of John Wycliffe, the earliest of the 
English reformers, who died here in 1384. 

Rutlandshire, the smallest county in England, is 
only 15 miles long, and 12 broad. Chief places, Oak- 
ham, the cap. (pop. 2800), and Uppingham (pop. 2068). 

Northamptonshire, being in an oblique position, 
has more counties bordering on it than any other in 
England'. Chief places, Northampton, the cap,, on the 
Nen (pop. 26,657), Peterborough (pop. 8672), Ketter- 
ing (pop. 6125), and Daventry (pop. 4430). 

At FoiHBRiNGAT Castle, in this county, Mary Queen of Scots 
was beheaded, m 1587- She was buried at Peterborough, but 
afterwards removed to Westminster Abbey, where she reposes 

' The scholar should be required to mention their number and 
Msmes, distinguishing them as to the cardinal points. 
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■ot te tram her pexveeotor, Queen Elizabeth. Thus death brings 
together those who could not agree in life. 

Huntingdonshire. As the greater part of this 
county had been a forest, and was well adapted for the 
chase, it was called Huntingdonshire. It has now many 
fens and meres. Chief places, Huntingdon, the cap, 
(pop. 6219), St. Ives (pop. 3522), and St Keot's (pop. 
2951), all on the Ouse. 

Huntingdon gave birth to Oliver Cromwell. 

BucKiNOHAHSHiRE, or BucKs. Lace and paper are 
its chief manufactures. Chief places, Buckingham, on 
the Ouse (pop. 8069), Aylesbury (pop. 26,794), High 
Wycombe (pop. 7179), and Great Marlow (pop. 6523). 

Eton^ in this county, has a distinguished college or publiA 
school, founded by that munificent patron of learning, Henry YI. 
Gray, who here receiyed his early education, has cdebrated it in 
an ode full of genius and pathos. Olnet was long the residence 
of the poet Cowper. 

Bedfordshire, which trades in lace and malt, is one 
of the seven counties that lie together without a city 
amongst them, and therefore without a cathedral*. 
Chief places, Bedford, the cap,, on the Ouse (pop. 1 1 ,693), 
Luton (pop. 10,648), Wobum (pop. 2049), and Dun- 
stable (pop. 8589). 

WoBUBN is noted for fullers' earth, and for its abbey, the mag- 
nificent seat of the Duke of Bedford. Punstable is famous for 
larks and straw hats. Near Luton rises the river Lea, called 
by Milton ''the sedgy Lea." It flows into the Thames near 
Limehouse, an -eastern suburb of London. 

EASTERN COUNTIES. 

Norfolk has a very compact form, presenting an 
almost unbroken line to the ocean. Its E. side, with 
that of Suffolk, resembles in its form the E. coast of 
China. The Waveney divides it from Suffolk. It is an 
agricultural district, abounds with game, and rears ex- 
cellent turkeys. Norfolk has more parishes than any 
other English county. Chief places, Norwich, the cap,, 

^ The scholar should mention their nameS) vcA %ii^ ^«i&l \sl 
the map. 
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near the Yare (pop. 68,195), Yarmouth (pop. 30,679), 
and Lynn Regis (pop. 19,355). 

Norwich manufactures shawls, stuffs, and bombazines. 

Yaruouth, siiunted, as its name imports, at the mouth of the 
Yare ', has a great commerce with Holland and the northern na- 
tions of Europe, and a rich herring and mackerel fishery. 

Suffolk, an agricultural district, which in many parts 
resembles Flanders, is divided by the Stour from Essex. 
Chief places^ Ipswich, the cap., on the Orwell (pop. 
32,914), Bury, or St. Edraondsbury (pop. 13,900), 
Woodbridge (pop. 5161), and Sudbury (pop. 6043). 

Ipswich ti*ades in malt. It gave birth to two persons, whose 
lives and deatlis were of a yery different charactei* — to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and to Firmin the philanthropist. The former sought 
worldly riches and grandeur, with the smiles of an earthly sove- 
reign. He obtained them ; but, being afterwards stripped of his 
heart's desire, died a mortifying spectacle of fallen greatness, 
destitute of comfort in this life, and of hope in the next. The 
latter ^ laid up riches where the moth doth not corrupt;" sought 
the favour of his heavenly Master by acts of benevolence ; lived 
in faith, and died in peace and hope. 

Essex, which is divided by the Lea from Middlesex, 
IS an agricultural district noted for its butter, saffron, 
and the number of calves it rears. Chief places, Chelms- 
ford, the cap. (pop. 6033), Colchester (pop. 19,443), 
Harwich (pop. 4451), and Maldon (pop. 5888). 

Near Colchester, which has a baize manufacture, are rich 
oyster-beds. Near Maldon Boadicea defeated a Roman array. 

Cambridgeshire. The figure of this county some- 
what resembles that of the human ear. Chief places, 
Cambridge, the cap., on the Cam (pop. 27,815), Ely 
(pop. 6176), and Newmarket (pop. 3356). 

Cambridge has one of the principal universities in England. 
Newmarket is noted for horse-races. 

Hertfordshire, or Herts, has fine wheat, trades 
largely in malt, and abounds with elegant villas. Chief 

# 

' The names of places often mark their locality : thus, Yar- 
mouth is at the mouth of the Yare, Dartmouth at that of the 
I^rt, Exeter on the river Exe, and Falmouth at the mouth of 
the Fal. 
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flaees. Hertibrd, tbe eap,^ on tbe Lea (pop. 6005), 
8t Alban's (pop. 7000% apd Ware (pop. 4S82). 

Sf:. AtBAir'iy the aneieot VeniUun, older tban eren London 
iiseH^ M rich in sotiqoities. In H» Urge and Tenertble ftbbcy is 
Varied Hmnphre^, nie i^ood Dnke of CHooeester^ nmrdered tn the 
urign of Henfj Y L, at the instigstion of Csrdmal Betuifbrt. At 
St, Albm's were ibog^t two biitlee between tbe riral bonaet of 
York and Loneasten 

Middlesex. Chief places, London, the eap» of 
the British empire ; Brentford, Uxbridge, Kensington, 
Hampton Court, Hackney, Islington, ai^ Hampst^d. 

LovAsr, Wbrm ixsrcR, and Southwabk form one eit^, wbieh 
maj attogetfaer be n;ekooed tbe nvjet important in the world. 
Its eommeree and wealdi are imriiralled« Tbe moat remarkable 
bsildinga are, sis line bridges, tbe Tower, tbe Post-offiee, tbe 
jRank of Eng^md, tbe Maosfon-boose lor tbe Lord Major, Chnld- 
bail, Soroenet-b^mse, tbe National Gallerry tbe New Pabiee, 
Weatmtnster Hall (tlie longest eorered building in England wbicfa 
Is not fopported hj pillars), and tbe ebnrebes, partieolarfjr St. 
PaoTs and Westminster Abbey, London, inelnding about 60 
raiai^ and hamlets, elosdy ecmteeied, is 10 miles long and 6 
broad, and 30 miles in eireomferenee. It has 134>30'st|wets, 
sqnares, lanes, alleys, and eoorts, and abont 200 parities. It is 
tne largest and roost populous eity in Europe ; eoataimBg, with 
Us suburbs, upwards of 2,000 JMiO of people. 

KsjESiMmnr and Hjivnoar Comr are royal palaces : tbe foT' 
ner is seated in tbe midst of ItnepirdenB; the UUer was built 
hf Cardinal WiAaey, and presented by him to bis rujal master, 
lietaj VIIL This was perhaps the most splendid gift erer made 
%y a subject to a sovereign. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kext is famed £nr hops, apples, and cherries, and 
wealthy yeomen. Chief places, Canterhtny, the cap., 
4m the Stoor (pop. 18,308), Maidstone (pop. 20,801), 
Bodiester (pop. 14,938), and Chatham (pop. 28,424), 
OD the Medway, and Dover (pop. 22,244), Deal 
(pop. 7067), Ramsgate (pop. 11,838)^ and Margate 
Uiop. 9107), x« the sea. 

CkimaacKf is famed for brawn and bops. Its ardibishop is 
at €be bead lii tbe Engli^ Choreb. In ito cathedral Becket was 
flntrdercd, and Edward tbe Bb^fc Prmee was buried. 

Chatham is the third naval arKnal in the kingdom. 

Woolwich is both a nsTsl aod nilitafy anml^vod ^bft ^c&A. 
flace in Engtand for ordnaiiee. 
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Greenwich boasts a noble hospital for disabled Beunen^ and a 
royal park with an obsenratory, from which we reckon longitude^ 
and which has one of the grandest prospects in the world. 

DoTEE, opposite to Calais, is the nearest port to France, and a 
station for packet-boats to that conntry. Its cli£fo are celebrated 
by Shakspeare, in his tragedy of King Lea^. Four miles off Deal 
are the GtOODwin Sands, often futal to mariners; and between 
them and Deal are the Downs, a road for shipping. Ramsoatb 
has a noble pier^ built by Smeaton, which encloses a basin of 46 
acres. 

Surrey, which, from its position, affords a ready in- 
tercourse with the Metropolis, has therefore more villas 
than any other county. Chief places, Guildf^d, the 
cap,, on the Wey (pop. 6740) ; Southwark, Torming 
part of London, containing 172,863 inhabitants; Croy- 
don (pop. 10,260); and Epsom (pop. 3390), with 
Richmond (pop. 9065) on the Thames. 

Richmond, for its enchanting situation, has been called the 
Fresoati ' of England, and affords, from its terrace, one of the 
noblest prospects in the world. Thomson, the poet, who died and 
was buried at Richmond, was inspired by its scenery with some 
of the finest passages in his '' Seasons.*' 

K&w is distinguished by a fine botanical garden, having a 
splendid collection of exotic plants. 

Near Egham, in the N.W. of the county, is Runnymede, where 
King John, in 1215, was compelled by the Barons to sign Magna 
Charta. 

Sussex. Chief places, Chichester, the cap., on the 
Lavant (pop. 8662), Lewes (pop. 9533), Hastings 
(pop. 17,011), and Brighton, or Brighthelmstone (pop. 
69,673). 

Hastings is a cinque port *, Here, in 1066, was fought the 
battle between William the Conqueror and Harold, in wluch the 
latter lost his crown and life. 

Brighton is the largest town in Sossex, and most fashionable 
sea-bathing place of England. From a fishing hamlet of 250 



I 



' Frescati is about 12 miles from Rome. The ancient Tus- 
culum is supposed to haye stood on the spot, or near, where Fres- 
cati stands. Here Cicero had his most famous villa. 

* The original cSnque (five) ports were Dover, Hythe, Hast- 
ings, Romney, and Sandwich ; to these Winchelsea, Rye, and 
Seaford have been added. They had formerly great privileges, 
on condition of fitting out ships for the defence of Uie coast against 
Evasion. 
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boiiaeB, standing cm a beach only a furkmg in length, it has now 
become a spaciona and magnificent town, with a fnmtage to the 
sea of full three miles in extent. 

BerkIsbirb, or Berks, has excellent wheat and 
Jbacoo. Chief places^ Reading, the cap.^ on the Kennet 
/pop. 21,456), and Windsor (p<^ 9596), and Abin§don 
j(pop. 595.4), on the Thames. 

Windsor Castle, a magnificent roytd residence, was bnilt by 
Edward III., in whose reign were confined in it at one time the 
Kings of France and Scotland. 

Ha||P8Hire, or Hants, has excellent bacon and 
timber. The goodness of the former arises from the 
acorns of the New Forest, on which the swine feed. 
Chief places f Winchester, the cap,^ on the Itchin 
(pop. 18,704), Portsmouth (pop. 72,096), and South- 
ampton (pop. S5,S05). 

Winchester was a principal residence of the West Saxon kings,, 
many of whom are buried in its cathedral ; in which also is in« 
terred WSliam Rufns, slain by Tyrell in the New Forest. Win- 
chester has a ooUege or public school, founded by William of 
Wykeham. Portsmoius is the greatest naval station in Eng- 
land, and has the finest dockyards in the worid. - SouiHAMirroN- 
gave birth to Dr. Watts. 

Wiltshire, or Wilts, is divided into N. and S. by 
a range of hills called the Downs, on which are many 
flocks of sheep. Its ale, cheese, and woollen manufac- 
tures are noted. Chief places, Salisbury, the cap. 
(pop. 11,657), Devizes (pop. 6554), Marlborough 
(pop. 5135), and Chippenham (pop. 6283). 

Sausburt has an elegant cathedral, with a spire, the loftiest in 
the kii^dom, 400 feet Ugh. The cutlery goods of Salisbury are 
excellent. On Salisbury Plain are the remarkable ruins called 
8t<mehenge, supposed to be the remains of a Dmidical temple. 
IIetizes has a woollen trade ; and at Wilton carpets are made. 

WESTERN COUNTIES. 

Dorsetshire has a mild and good soil. On its spa- 
cious downs great numbers of sheep feed. In this 
county the Saxons made their first settlement, and in 
it more than 30 Roman and Saxon camps can be traced. 
Chief places, Dorchester, the cop., on the FTome^ tvo\&\ 
for ale (pop. 6394), and Poole (pop. 92S5\ N^-c^Tao\s26Ei 

d2 
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(pop., with Melcombe Regis, 9458), and Lyrae Regis 
(pop. 3516) on the sea. To this county belongs Port- 
land Isle, noted for its quarries of stone. 

Somersetshire has rich land, and produces lead, 
copper, and lapis calarainaris. Its collieries are nume- 
rous. Chief places^ Bath (pop. 54,240), Bristol (pop. 
137,828), Wells (pop. 4736), Frome (pop. 10,148), 
Taunton (pop. 14,176), and Bridgewater (pop. 10,317). 

Bath, on the Avon, is so called from its natural hot baths, for 
which it was celebrated in the time of the Romans. Its beantifhl 
structures and splendid architectural embellishments render it 
the most elegant city in England, and a place of fashionable 
amusement. 

Bristol, seated near the Severn, at the confluence of the Frome 
and Avon, is well situated for trade with Ireland and America, 
and is the third commercial port as to wealth in England^ It 
has glass, paper, and brass wire manufactures. Near Bristol is 
the elegant and beautiful town of Clifton, much frequented for 
its mineral wells. 

Devonshire, or Devon, the second in size of the 
English counties, lies between two seas, and is divided 
by the Tamar from Cornwall. It has rich tracts, and 
a climate so mild that its myrtles brave the winter in 
the open air. Its cider is noted. Chief places^ Exe- 
ter, the cap.i on the Exe (pop. 40,688), Plymouth 
<pop. 52,221), Devonport (pop. 50,159), Barnstaple 
(pop. 11,371), Tiverton (pop. 11,144), and Dartmouth 
on the sea (pop. 4508). 

Plymouth is the second naval station in the kingdom, and has 
one of the grandest arsenals m the world. At Axminster carpets 
are made. 

CoRNWAiL, the most western county of England, is 
a peninsula, whose outline is like that of Italy ; and a 
chain of hills crosses it from N. to S., as the Apen- 
nines traverse Italy. Cornwall has rich tin and copper 
mines, and a prolific pilchard fishery. The Prince of 
Wales is Duke of Cornwall. Chief places^ Launceston, 
the cap. (pop. 6005), Truro (pop. 10,733), Falmouth 
(pop., with Penryn, 13,656), Penzance (pop. 9214), and 
Bodmin (pop. 6337). 

FiOtttoUTH, at the mouth of the Fal, is the station for packets 
tQ Sjf^J^ortngu\, and the West Indies. 
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RIVERS OF ENGLAND. 

The Thames. This mighty king of British rivers, 
superior to most in beauty, *and to all in importance, 
rises, under the name of Isis, on the confines of Wilt* 
and Gloucestershire', which it divides. It then separates 
the counties of Oxford and Bucks from Berkshire, Mid- 
dlesex from Surrey, and Essex from Kent, between 
which it falls into the German Ocean, after a course of 
about 200 miles. The Thames is a clear, tranquil, and 
majestic stream. 

The Severn, the poetic Sahrina, is the second river 
of England in rank. It rises in Plinlimmon Mountain, 
near Welshpool, in Mon^omeryshire, runs E. to< 
Shrewsbury, where it turns to the S., and, after passing 
Bridgenorth, Worcester, Tewkesbury, and Gloucester,, 
enters the Bristol Channel. It is remarkable for it& 
tide, which oflen rolls in with a height of three or four 
feet. 

The HuMBER is a great estuary, between Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, formed by the confluence of the Ouse 
and Trent. Having received nearly all the waters of 
the former county by the Ouse, and a great portion of 
those of the Midland counties by the Trent, it flows 
into the German Ocean between Spumhead on the N., 
and Grimsby on the S. 

The Trent, the third river of England in rank, 
rises near Leek, in Stafibrdshire, which having crossed, 
it touches the S. of Derbyshire, and thence flows N. 
through the counties of Nottingham and Lincoln, where, 
with die Ouse, it forms the Humber. It receives the 
two parallel rivers, the Dove and Derwent, the former 
near Burton, the latter S. of Derby. The Trent, though 

' The Isi8,wliich riiS^ between Cricklade in Wilts, and Ciren- 
cester in Gloucestenhire, is joined by the Thame at Dorchester 
in Oxfordshire, and is tlien called the Thames, in Latin Tkamesit ; 
that is, the Thame and the Isis. As many writers consider th« 
Isis to be a poetical fiction, we have given the above origm oC 
the Thames. 

B3 
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subject someumes to great floods, has a clear but not 
lapid current. 

The Great Ouse rises in the E. part of Northamp- 
tonshire, and then flows N. £. by the counties of Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk, into die 

The Mersey rises in the W. of Yorkshire, separates 
Lancashire from Cheshire, and enters the Irish Sea 
below Liverpool. 

The Wye, the ancient Vaga^ " profuse of graces,** 
and for scenery perhaps unrivalled, rises near the Severn, 
from Plinlimmon Mountain in Montgomeryshire. It 
divides the counties of Radnor and Brecon, crosses 
Herefordshire, then bends, and having, with its tributary 
the Monnow, separated the districts of Gloucester and 
Monmouth, joins the Severn at Chepstow. Its course 
18 rapid and singulariy meandering <. 

The Thames, the Mersey, the Severn, and the Hum- 
ber are connected by canals ; and thus a water com- 
munication is maintained between London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Hull, the four great commercial ports xk 
Britain. 

ISLANDS BELONGING TO ENGLAND. 

The Isle of Wioht, a lovely and fertile spot, in- 
cluded in the county of Hampshire, is 21 miles long 
and 12 broad. The river Medina, flowing from south 
to north, divides it into nearly two equal parts. New- 
port (pop. 8047) is the cap, Carisbrook Castle, in the 
inland, was one of the many places of confinement of 
Charles I. Population of the island, 50,824. 

The SciLLY Isles, a numerous and rocky cluster, of 
which St. Mary is the largest, and which have tin mines, 
are distant 80 miles W. of the Land's End. They 
have oflen been fatal to ships entering the Channel from 
foreign voyages. The most noted and melancholy ship- 
wreck was that of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with four 

. •* Hence ha Latin name Vaga^ which signifies wandering and 
excursive. 
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ships of war, which ran upon the rocks in a dark night 
of 1707, when returning from the Mediterranean. 

The Isle of Man is remarkable as being in sight of 
the three kii^oms. Its superficial area is about 225 
square miles. The principal towns are Casdeton (pop^ 
2531), Douglas (pop. 9880), Peel (pop. 2842), and 
Ramsay (pop. 2641). The power of I^slation is 
vested in a council of 24, called the house of Keys ; 
and two judges called deemsters have jurisdiction over 
all civil and criminal matters. Population of the island^ 
52,344. 

The IsLB of Anglesea will be mentioned under 
Wales. 

The Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and 
Sark, near the N. coast of France, are subject to 
England. Guernsey is the largest, but Jersey the most 
fertile, agreeable, and populous. They are governed by 
their own laws ; but an appeal lies from their courts to 
the Queen in Council. 

GovemmenU The British Constitution, which may 
be termed a limited monarchy, is a happy union of 
regal, aristocratic, and popular government, and has 
been a principal source of the national greatness. The 
executive powei^ belongs to the crown, which is heredi- 
tary : the legislative authority consists in a parliament 
composed of the King, and hereditary House of Lords, 
and the representatives of the people formed into a 
House of Commons, chosen by the counties and certain 
towns '^. • 

Her present Majesty, Queen Alexandrina Vic- 
toria, was bom May 24, 1819. She ascended the 
dirone on the demise of her uncle, William the Fourth^ 
Jane the 20th, 1837, and was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, June the 28th, 1838. On the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1840, she was married at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's, to her cousin. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha. 

Religion, The national religion is the Episcopal 
Protestant, as established at the Reformation in the 

' The House of Commons coiifflBts of 658 members ; of fdiAtDL 
England famishes 500 ; S<ft)tland,53 ; 8ttdli«^KD!9L,\^« 
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reign of Henry VIII. ; but all others are tolerated* 
There are two archbishops and twenty-six bishops, who. 
all sit in the House of Lords, except the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, and the junior bishop for the time being. 

Inhabitants. The people of Great Britain are of 
various descent ; the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Nor* 
man invaders having successively infused their blood 
into the Celtic or parent stock. In their character they 
may be described as having good judgment and perse* 
yering talent, rather than brilliant imagination or fertile 
invention. Reluctant in forming new acquaintances^ 
taciturn and reserved, they, notwithstanding, oflen perform 
solid acts of friendship. The English are brave, gene- 
rous, and humane, and generally placable in anger. 
They are fond of domestic life. In no country, per-> 
haps, are fire-side comforts so much prized and enjoyed 
as in our own. 

. Language and Literature. The English language^ 
which has the Gothic for its basis, involves also in its 
construction many Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, and 
French words, imported by different invaders. 

In the arts and sciences, and in every department of 
literature, Britain has attained the highest excellence^ 
and boasts a constellation of illustrious characters too 
numerous to be specified. In Newton, Bacon, Locke, 
Milton, and Shakspeare, we can, however, present 
five names unrivalled by any other country for knowledge 
and genius. Britain boasts two Augustan ages of lite* 
rature — the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne. 

National Greatness, While, as a naval power, Britain 
is arbitress of the Ocean, the true element of her great* 
ness, and bulwark of her safety ', the trophies which she 
has won on the Continent, under the auspices of the 
Duke of Wellington, have gained her high military 
renown. The skill and industry displayed in agriculture 

' In 1849, the naval force of Great Britain consisted of 671- 
skips of war, with from 10 to 120 guns each. Of this number 180 
were armed steam vessels, constructed on the most approved prin- 
ciples for active sea-service, of from 100 to 800 hoi^se power 
engines. This immense fleet employs in time of peace 35,00(^ 
to 40,000 able-bodied seamen, 2000 strung hids, and 12|000 rojral 
marines. — OficicU Betum, 
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and manu&ctures, the extent of internal navigation ' and 
system of railway and road intercourse \ with the vast 
number of her merchant ships % have made the com- 
merce of our country bounded only by the limits of 
the globe itself. If to these evidences of national 
prosperity are added her numerous charities, adapted 
to nearly every want of human life ; her elementary 
schools for the instruction of the poor ; her diffusion of 
the Sacred Scriptures and propagation of the Gospel 
by foreign missions; it may be safely affirmed, that 
Britain presents at diis moment an example of great- 
ness, founded on a moral and mental activity, un- 
paralleled by any other nation. 

Railways, It would be impossible, within the limits 
of a work like the present, to enumerate the different 
railways already constructed or now in course of 
progress. It will be sufficient to observe that the. 
country has become quite intersected by them, and that 
they have almost superseded every other mode of 
conveyance. 

The Population of England, according to the last 
census in 1851, amounted to 16,921,888; of Wales to 
1,005,721. Total of England and Wales, 17,927,609. 
Scotland contains 2,888,742 ; and the islands in the 
BritishSeas, 143,126. Total of Great Britain, 20,959,477. 
Ireland contains 6,553,210. Total of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 27,512,687. 



WALES. 

Situation* The principality of Wales, the ancient 

* The canals in Great Britain extend more than 4000 miles. 

' The total length of the turnpike roads, in England aloue, is 
24,000 miles ; while the total mileage of railway open in the 
United Kingdom is more than 7500 miles, oat of ahout 13,600 
sanctioned by parliament. 

* In 1853, the number of trading ships, exclusive of coasting 
vessels, that entered inwards, amounted to 35,303, and the coast- 
ing vessels, including steamers, to 154,200. 

* The exports, in 1853, of British and Irish prodnee and ma- 
nniactares^ amounted to £87,357>306 in value. 
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Cambria^ it to the W. of Ei^Iand, and occupies all die 
central part of its western coast. 
• Boundaries. On the N. the Irish Sea ; on the S* 
the Bristol Channel ; on the £. the English counties, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Hereford, and Monmotfth ; and 
/on the W. St. George's Channel. 

Extent, Wales, which was formerly larger than it 
now is, having included the counties of Hereford and 
Monmouth, is ahout 140 miles long and 100 hroad. 

Surface and Climate. Wales is a mountainous re- 

^^on, but has rich pastoral valleys. In fertility and 

population the southern part is superior to die northern ; 

but the latter excels in grandeur of scenery. The air 

is clear and sharp. 

Trade. Its chief trade, which is inland, is in cattle, 
lead, iron in abundance, copper, tin, slate, and coals, 
and woollen cloth. 

Divisions. Wales has twelve counties ; six in the N. 
and six in the S. All of them, except three, touch the 
sea in some part of their boundaries. 



NORTH WALES. 

Counties. Chief Places. 

Flintshire Flint, St. Asaph, Holjrwell. 

Denbighshire Denbigh, Wrexham, Llangollen. 

Isle of Anglesea Beaumaris, Holyhead. 

Caernarvonshire Caernarvon, Bangor, Conway. 

Merionethshire Dolgelly, Bala, Harlech. 

Montgomeryshire .... Montgomery, Welshpool. 

SOUTH WALES. 

Cardiganshire . » Cardigan, Aberystwith. 

Radnorshire .Radnor, Presteign, Knighton. 

Brecknockshire Brecknock, Hay, Builth. 

^ , , . f S wansea, Cardiff, Llandaff, Mer- 

Wamorganshnre -^ ^^^^ ^^^^.^^ Caerphilly. 

Caennarthenshire • • • • Caermarthen, Kidwelly. 
Pembrokeshire Pembroke, St. David's, Milford. 
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Mountains, Snowdon, in Caemanronshire ; Cader- 
Idris, in Merionethshire ; and Plinlimmon, between the 
counties of Montgomery and Cardigan. 

Rivers. The Dee, in Flintshire ; the Usk, in Brecon 
and Monmouthshire ; the Tave or Taafe, in Glamorgan- 
shire ; and the Wye, in the counties of Montgomery 
and Radnor. * 

Strait. The Menai Strait, between the Isle of An- 
glesea and Caernarvonshire. Over it, the celebrated en- 
gineer, Mr. Telford, constructed a magnificent bridge. 

Chief Bwfs. Caernarvon and Cardigan in the W., 
and Swansea Bay in the S. 

Glamoboahshire is the largest, and Caebnabtonshike the 
most moontjunons, coiinty in Wales. The former, which, for its 
fertility and pleasantness, is called the Garden of Wales, is 48 
miles from E. to W., and 27 from N. to S. 

The IsLB of Anglesea, the ancient Mona, was a favourite seat 
of the Druids, who, being the only enlightened class of men when 
paganism prevailed in Britain, were its priests, magistrates, and 
instructors of its youth. Their solemn rites were performed in 
the gloom of thidc grores *. Paris Hill, or Mountain, in the iele, 
has a rich copper-mine on its surface. Holyhead, an islet on the 
W. of Anglesea, \& a place of passage to and from Ireland. 

Caesnaeyon has a castle, in which Edward II. was bom, in 
1284. To conciliate the Welsh, uneasy under the English yoke, 
he was created Prince of Wales, a title borne since that period by 
the sovereim's eldest son. 

CoNWAT has the remains of another noble castle, which Gray 
has made the scene of his fine poem, '* The Bai'd." The Wel£ 
bards, whose poetry was connected with the national hopes and 
glory, were massacred by Edward I., that he might extinguish 
the enthnsiasm and spirit of independence excited by their song. 
So much does tyranny fear knowledge as its most powerful foe I 

Cabdifp, at the mouth of the Taafe, trades to Bristol. In its 
castle died, after a long and cruel confinement, inflicted by his 
unnatoral brother Henry I., Robert, the deposed Duke of Nor- 
mandy, son of William the Conqueror. 

Swansea is a flourishing commercial port, and much frequented 
as a sea-bathing place. Population^ 31,461. 

Caerphillt has &e ruins of a majestic castle, which is said to 
hare been the largest in England next to that of Windsor, and 
has a leaning tower, similar to the one at Pisa, in Italy. 



^ The Dndds derired their name from the Greek word <2nii^ 
ngnifying an oak, a tree which they greatly 'veuetaXftd. ' 
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At MsBTHYft Ttdtil are immense iron- works. It was recently 
but a small village, bat is now tlie larp;e8t and most populous 
town in Wales, with a population amounting to 63^080. 

The harbour of Milford, the most capacious in Great Britain, 
is capable of holding ICKM) vessels. It is 10 miles long, and from 
l.to 2 broad, and has five bays, ten creeks, and thirteen anchor- 
iDg-pIaces for large ships. At Milford, the Earl of Richmond^ 
afterwards Henry VII., landed, in 1486, for the purpose of dis- 
puting the ci'5wn with Richard lU., which he gained by the 
battle of Bos worth, near Leicester. 

Riters, The Severn and the Wte rise near Welshpool, in 
Plinlimmon Mountain. 

The Dee, a stream greatly venerated by the ancient Britons, 
rises in Merionethshire, divides the counties of Denbigh and 
Flint, passes Chester, and falls into the Irish Sea below that city. 

The UsK rises in Brecon, and, crossing Monmouthshire, flows 
into the Bristol Channel ^. 

The Taafe rises in Brecon, crosses Glamorganshire, and joins 
the Bristol Channel near Cardiff. Over this impetuous stream, 
near Caerphilly, has been thi*own the stone bridge of Pont-y- 
Pridd, presenting a single arch, one of the largest in the world. 
It Avas the work of William Edwards, a common mason, and an 
untaught genius. 

Inhabitants. The Welsh are a brave and hospitable 
people. They are candid, yet jealous of affronts, and 
irascible, but have the magnanimity to forgive injuries, 
real or supposed. They boast of their pedigree, and 
are descended from the ancient Britons, who, when the 
Romans invaded our island, took refbge among the 
rocks and mountains of Wales, which served in the place 
of fortresses. Wales was subjected to England by Ed- 
ward I., when Llewellyn, its last independent prince, 
lost his crown : but the laws and privileges of England 
were extended to it in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Language. The language of Wales is the ancient 
British. While it differs entirely from the English, it 
has an affinity with the Gaelic, Erse, or Irish. It 
abounds with consonants, and is therefore not har- 
monious. 

Population. According to the last census, in 1851» 
the number of inhabitants was 1,005,721. 

* Uisk, or Wyskie, is the Gaelic appelUtion for the element of 
water : hence there are many rivers of that name in Britain.— 
D'Anville. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Situation, Scotland, a peninsula, forms the N. por- 
tion of Great Britain. It was the ancient Caledonia, 
In its S.W. part, at the Mull of Cantyre, it is within 
22 miles and a half of Ireland, whose northern coast is 
distinctly seen from it. The form of Scotland is very 
irregular; and its western shores in particular, being 
exposed to the force of the Atlantic waves, are much 
broken, and worn into gulfs, sea-lochs, and inlets. No 
place in Scotland is more than 40 miles from the sea. 

Boundaries. On the N., the Northern Ocean ; on the 
S., England ; on the £., the North Sea, or German 
Ocean ; and on the W., the Atlantic. 

Extent. From the 54th to the 59th deg. of N. lat., 
and from the 1st to the 6th deg. of W. long.* Its 
length from N. to S., that is, from Cape Wrath to the 
Mull of Galloway, is about 270 miles. Between A7)ple 
Cross, in the W., and Peterhead, in the £., it is 180 
miles broad ; between the Friths of Forth and Clyde the 
breadth is not 30. ^ 

Capital. Edinburgh, on the Forth, near the German 
Ocean, in lat. 56 deg. N., and long, about 3 W., being 
4 deg. and a half more N. than London. 

Surface, In the north Scotland is barren and moun- 
tainous : cultivation, however, spreads its riches in the 
south, where the country resembles England. The 
chief geographical features of Scotland are its moun-^ 
tains, lakes, glens, and valleys. Scenes beautiful and 
fertile are interspersed among prospects sublime and 
romantic. 

Climate. The northern districts of Scotland, which 
are in the same parallel with part of Norway, are very 
cold. The W. coast is subject to frequent rains, 
brought by the Atlantic clouds. In the S. the climate 
is like that in the north of England. The longest day 
in the northern part is of about 18 hours and a half, 

' Including the Orkney and Shetland Isles, Scotland lies he* 
tweeu the 54th and Gist deg. of N. lat. j 
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the same as that of Bergen, Stockholm, and St Peters- 
burg. In the south, it is of 17 hours and a half, which 
is one hour longer than that of London. 

Products, Vast herds of cattle ; hemp and flax, the 
source of the extensive linen manujfactures ; timber,- the 
growth of rich pine and fir plantations'; coa), lead, 
iron, and marble. Scotland has two great fii^eries. 
The rivers abound with salmon; and the numerous 
inlets and bays which indent the coast are the resort of 
those countless shodls of herrings which descend from 
the Arctic Seas. 

Divisions, There are 33 counties, which may be di- 
vided into North Scotland or the Highlands, having 13 
counties, and South Scotland or the Lowlands, having 20. 

HIGHLANDS. 

Counties, Chief Places. 

1. The Isles of the Orkneys \ tr- i n t • i 

and Shetland ....:./ Kirkwall, Lerwick. 

2. Sutherland Dornoch. 

3. Caithness Wick, Thurso. 

4. Ross Tain, Dingwall. 

5. Cromarty Cromarty. 

6. Inverness ( Inverness, Fort St. 

C George. 

7. Nairn Nairn. 

8. Elgin, or Moray Elgin, Forres. 

9. Banff Banff, CulJen. 

10. Aberdeen Aberdeen, Peterhead. 

11. Kincardine, or Meams ..Bervie, Stonehaven. 

12. Forfar, or Angus • . • . { ^'';J,;'. ^""^^* ^**"*" 

13. Perth Perth, Scone, Dunkeld. 

LOWLANDS. 

1. Fife St. Andrew's, Dumfermline. 

2. Kinross ICinross. 

3. Clackmannan Clackmannan, Alloa. 

' In Strathspey alone, a diBtrici of InremesB, there are 15,000 
acres coYered with Scotch fir. 
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Counties. Chief Places. 

4. Stirling Stirling, Falkirk. 

5. Dambarton, or Lennox.Dumbarton. 

6. Argyle Inverary. 

7. Bute (Island) Rothsay. 

8. Ayr ^ . Ayr, Irvine, Kilmarnock. 

9. Renfrew Renfrew, Paisley, Greenock* 

10. Lanark, or Clydesdale. Glasgow, Lanark. 

11. Linlithffow,or W.Lo-i T • v-.i. 

thian.. }Linhthgow. 

13. Haddington, orE. Loth. Haddington, Dunbar. ] 

14. Berwick, or Merse •• Greenlaw, Lauder, Dunse. 

15. Roxburgh Jedburgh, Ednam. 

16. Selkirk Selkirk, Galashiels. 

17. Peebles, or Tweeddale. Peebles. 

18. Dumfries .\ . . .Dumfries, Annan. 

19. Kirkcudbright, or E. 1 Kirkcudbright, Castle Dou- 

Galloway j glas. 

20. Wigton,or W.Galloway. Wigton. 

Chief Places in Scotland, Edinburgh, the cop., in- 
cluding Leith (pop. 191,220), Glasgow (pop. 329,097), 
Greenock (pop. 36,715), Paisley (pop. 47,951), and 
Dumfries (pop. 11,106), in the Lowlands; and Perth 
(pop. 23,814), Dundee (pop. 78,829), Aberdeen (pop, 
71,945), and Inverness (pop. 12,715), in the Highlands. 

Chief Rivers. The Tweed, Clyde, and Forth, in th« 
Lowlands ; the Tay in the centre ; and the Dee and the 
Spey, in the Highlands. 

Lakes or Lochs *. Loch Lomond, between the coun- 
ties of Stirling and Dumbarton ; Lochs Awe and Fine, 
in Ai^leshire ; Lochs Tay and Katrine, in Perthshire ; 
and Loch Ness, in Inverness-shire. 

Friths. Those of Forth, Moray, Cromarty, and 
Dornoch on the E. ; Pentland Frith, a dangerous passage 
between Caithness and the Orkney Islands, on the N.^ 
and the Frith of Clyde, between the isles of Bute and 

* In Scotland, the name of loeh is given not only to a bod^ <9l 
£reah water, but to an arm of the sea, as Locih ¥\ikQ« 
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Ayrshire, on the W. Through Pentland Frith runs the 
strongest tide that is any where to be found on tKe 
whole coast of Great Britain. Its velocity is between 
nine and ten miles an hour. 

Canals, 1. The Forth and Clyde Canal which, 
connecting these two rivers, preserves a communicaticm 
between the North Sea on the E., and the Atlantic on 
the W. It passes through Stirling, Dumbarton, and 
Lanark. 2. The Caledonian Canal, which^ connect- 
ing the North Sea and the Atlantic by means of the 
Frith of Moray and Lochs Ness, Oich, and Lochy, avoids 
the circuitous passage of Pentland Frith. 

Mountains, The Grampians, which run W. from 
Aberdeenshire to Argyleshire ; the Pentland Hills, which 
cross Lothian, and join those of Tweeddale ; and the 
Cheviot Hills, between England and Scotland. Ben 
Nevis, in the S.W. of Invemess-shire, is the highest 
mountain in Great Britain, being 4370 feet above the 
level of the sea. Its summit commands a view of 170 
miles in extent. ' 

Islands. Scotland has more than 300 islands, scat- 
tered round the mainland. On the N. are the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, and those of Arran and Bute in the 
Frith of Clyde. The chief of the Hebrides are Lew^is, 
N. and S. Uist, Skye, Mull, with Icolmkill and Stafla 
(W. of it). Jura, and Hay. 

Capes. Cape Wrath, in Sutherland ; Duncansby 
Head, in Caithness ; the Mull of Canty re, S. of Argyle* 
shire ; and the Mull of Galloway, S.W. of Wigton. 
Duncansby Head is tlie N.E., and Cape Wrath the 
N.W. point of Great Britain. 

Places. Edinburgh is in a grand and picturesque situation, 
being built on three hills that are separated by two valleys. 
The city is divided into the Old and New Towns, which are 
united by bridges and causeways. Its New Town is considered 
the most elegant and regularly built of any city in Britain. It 
has a castle built upon a lofty rock, the royal palace of Holyrood- 
house, and a university of great medical fame. Edinburgh^ 
from its present intense pursuit of literature and science, has 
been called ike Athens of the North. Leixh, on the Forth, is it» 
port. 

Glasgow, on the Clyde, though not the capital, is the first city 
of ScoUaud for population and commercial wealth, and enjoys^ 
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from its utnation near the Atlantic^ a great trade with Ameriea 
and the West Indies. 

ABEBPEBNy on the Dee, has one of the four universities in Scot> 
land', an extensire stocking trade, and a salmon fishery. 

Inverness is styled the capital of the Highlands, and has near 
it CuLLODBN. The victory at Cnlloden, which the Duke of Cum- 
berland gained in 1746 over the Pretender, grandson of James 11.^ 
extinguished the hopes of the Stuart race. 

At Scone, in Perthshire, the kings of Scotland were crowned, 
in the celebrated chair brought by Edward 1. to England, and 
placed in Westminster Abbey. It is used at the coronation of the 
British sovereigns. 

DuNKELD, a most romantic place in the same county, visited on 
account of its pure air and fine scenery, has near it the seat of the 
patriotic Duke of Athol, who planted 4000 acres with more than 
30,000,000 of trees >. 

On a heath between Elgin and Forres, Macbeth is said to have 
met the three weird sisters, who promised him tiiat he should be 
king. 

Ate save birth to the poet Bums, who died in 1796 at Dum- 
fries. At Peebles was bom Allan Kamsay, author of ^* The 
Gentle Shepherd," a pastoral poem ; and Ednam, near Roxburgh, 
gave birth to Thomson, whose celebrated poem, " The Seasons,** 
created a new era in Scottish literature. 

Gretna Green, on the confines of Dumfriesshire and Cum- 
berland, is famous for clandestine, and therefore in general un- 
happy, marriages. 

^vers. The Tweed rises in Peebles, passes Melross and Kelw, 
and partly divides Scotland from England. The Forth rises in 
Perthshire, and flows by Stirling and Edinburgh. The Tay, the 
largest river of Scotland, has its source in Argyleshire, and takes 
tlie name of Tay when it leaves Loch Tay. It crosses Perthshire, 
flowing by Dunkeld and Perth. The Dee rises in Aberdeenshire 
and passes Ab^een. The SpetIssucs from Loch Spey in Inver- 
ness, and divides Elgin from Banff. All these rivers full into the 
North Sea. The Clyde rises in the same hills as the Tweed, 
bnt in Lanarkshire. It flows by Lanark and Glasgow, and, 
forming the Frith of Clyde, joins the Atlantic. 

Scotch Islandt. The Hebrides or Western Islands, which 
are more than 300 in number, form two groups, having a length 
of 163 miles. The first is close to the main land, and belongs to 
Argyleshire ; the second is at a considerable distance to the west, 
and belongs to the county of Inverness. 

looLM&iLL or loNA afforded an asylum to St Colomba, who 



" Those of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St Andrew's, and Aberdeen. 

^ Dr. Johnson says, that ** he who raises a single blade of graaa 
where it never grew before, is a benefactor to his country." How 
many, then, are the claims of the Duke of Athol on tlie gratitndA 
of the present and future generations 1 
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left Irdand m the sixth centnrj, aeeompuiied bj the flame mnu~ 
ber of persons as Christ chose for his apostles, and, arriTmg hr 
tile islfljid, first introdaeed the Christiaii rel^ioii hrto Seotlaad. 
The ancient cathedral of St Morj contains bis remains, and alaa 
tiiose of many Scottish, Irish, and Norwegian kings. 

Staffa is an immense pile of basaltic columns arranged in na- 
tural colonnades, and exceeding in magwiflcence ererj tMng of the 
kind. The Cave of Fingal is a natural carem 200 fSeet long, 53 
Inxiad, and 117 high. 

The Orkney Isles, which formerly bdionged to Denmark, are 
about twenty in number, to the N. of Scotland, and separated 
from it by the Pentland Friths Mainland or Pomona is the 
laigest. 

The Shetland or Zetland Isles lie N. of the Orkneys, between 
tbe d9th and the 62Dd deg. of N. lat, in the same parallel witii 
Bergen, in Norway ; the Isle of Aland, in tbe Gkilf of Bothnia ;• 
and Lake Ladoga, in Russia. They are distant only 1S2 miles 
from Norway. Mainland is the largest Their wealth is in 
their fishery, cattle, and horses. The last are of a very dimimi* 
tire size. fVom the woal of the sheep, stockings of a very fine 
texture are made. The longest day of Unst, the most northern 
island, is nineteen hours and fifteen minutes, and of consequence 
the shortest is four hours and forty-fiTe minutes. 

Lakes, Loch Lomond, the largest of the British lakes, is, from 
its pre-eminence in beauty, term^ the Queen of the Caledonian 
lakes. It is 30 miles long, and in many places 8 or 9 broad, and 
has more than 20,000 acres of water, decorated with tiiirty islets^ 
The Leren is its outlet '. Katrine is an epitome of the yari- 
oos features of the Scotch lakes, and is the scene of Sir Walter 
Seott's poem,<<.The Lady of the Lake." 

Inhabitants. Tbe Scotch are brave and hardy, en* 
terprising and industrious ; of temperate and steady 
habits. The good morals and intelligence for which 
they are distinguished chiefly result S:om the know- 
ledge diffused by a national education. Almost every 
Scottish peasant makes some proficiency in reading, 
writing, and accounts. 

The Established Religion is the Presbyterian'. There 

' On the southern shores of Loch Lomond, Buchanan, the- 
historian and the preceptor of James I. ; Napier, who invented 
logarithms ; and Smollett, who wrote history and novels ; spent 
their infant years. 

* In May, 1843, a number of ministerB of the Established 
Church, amounting to about 400, resigned their livings, and 
foirmed a FWe Pre£yterian Ckttrch, on the ground that me civO 
power had improperly interfered with the exercise of discipline 
by the ecclesiastical courts. 
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is also a branch of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
friendly intercourse with the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 

The Population in 1851 amounted to 2,888,742. 

Government. The crowns of England and Scotland 
were united in the year 1603, in the person of James 
VI. of Scotland and I. of England. The kingdoms 
were united under Queen Anne, in 1707. 
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Situation. Ireland, an island, anciently called Hiber~ 
nia, is to the W. of England, in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Boundaries. On the E., St. George's Channel and 
the Irish Sea; oil the N.W. and S., the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Extent. From the 51st deg. and a half to the 55 th 
and a half of N. lat., and from the 5th to the lOtli of 
W. long. Its length is about 300 miles, and its greatest 
breadth 180. The coast is more than 250 leagues, or 
750 miles in circuit. 

Capital. Dublin on the Liffey, near the Irish Sea, 
in lat. about 53 deg. N., and long. 6 W. It is midway 
between the N. and S. points of the island. 

Divisions. There are four provinces : Ulster, on the 
N. ; Connaught, on the W. ; Leinster, on the E. ; and 
Munster, on the S. ; having, in all, 32 counties. 

ULSTER. 

Counties. Chief Places, 

1. Donegal, or Tyrconnel.. Donegal, Liffbrd. 

2. Londonderry, or Deny . . Derry, Coleraine. 

S. Antrim Carrickfergus, Belfast. 

4. Tyrone Omagh, Dungannon. 

5. Armagh Armagh, Luigan. 

6. Down Downpatrick, Newry. 

7. Fermanagh Enniskillen. 

-8. Monaghan Monaghan. 

9. Cavan Cavan. 
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CONNAUGHT. 

Counties. Chief Places. 

1. Mayo Casdebar, Westport. 

2. Sligo •••• ••••••• Sligo. 

« ... . . r LeitrimyCarrick-on-Shan* 
* * 1 non. 

4. Galway Galway» Tiiam. 

5. Roscoromon Roscommon, Elphin. 

LEU^STER. 

1. Longford Longford. 

2. West Meath Mullingar, Athlone. 

3. Meath, or East Meath.. Trim. 

4. Louth Drogheda, Dundalk. 

5. Dublin • Dublin. 

6. King's County Philipstown, TuUamore. 

7. Queen's County Maryborough. 

8. Kildare Naas, Athy. 

9. Wicklow Wicklow, Arklow. 

10. Kilkenny Kilkenny. 

11. Carlow Carlow. 

12. Wexford Wexford, Enniscorthy. 

MUNSTER. 

1. Clare Ennis. 

2. Tipperary Clonmel, Cashel. 

3. Kerry Tralee, Killamey. 

4. Limerick Limerick. 

5. Cork • • • . . Cork, Kinsale, YoughaL 

6. Waterford -. . , Waterford, Dungarvan. 

Chief Places in Ireland. Dublin (pop. 254,850), 
Cork (pop. 86,485), Waterford (pop. 26,667), Lime- 
rick (pop. 55,268), Belfast (pop. 99,660), and London- 
derry (pop. 15,196). 

Chief Rivers. The Bann in Ulster ; the Boyne, the 

Lififby, and the Barrow, in Leinster; the Shannon in 

Connaught and Munster ; and the Blackwater in Mun* 
Bter. 
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Chief Lakes or Loughs, Loughs Neagh and Erne, in 
Ulster ; Loughs Corrib, Ree, Allen, and Mask, in Con- 
naught ; and Lough Derg in the N., and Lake Killarney 
in the S,W. of Munster. Of these Lough Neagh is the 
largest, and Killarney the most beautiful. 

Mountains, Magillicuddy*s Reeks and Mangerton, 
in Kerry ; Croagh Patrick, in Mayo ; the Moume 
Mountains, in Down ; and the Wicklow Mountains. 

Bai/s and Harbours, On the £• are Belfast, Dublin, 
and Wexford harbours ; on the S. those of Waterford, 
Cork, and Kinsale ; on the W. Bantry, Dingle, and 
Galway bays ; on the N. W. ihose of Sligo and Dpnegal ; 
and on the N. Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly *• 

Places. Dublin, the residence of the viceroy of Ireland, ranks 
as the second amongst the Bntish cities. Its bay, about 7 miles 
broad, is greatly admired as a sea view. Dublin has some fine 
public buildings : among them are the University, called Trinity 
College; and the barracks, which are said to be the largest in 
Europe. 

Cork, the second city of Ireland for wealth and population, 
has a noble harbour, with a great trade in the victualling of out- 
ward-bound ships. 

Waterford, the third commercial town of Ireland, has a fine 
harbour, and a trade similar to that of Cork. 

Limerick, on the Shannon, ranks the fourth for commereey 
and is well situated for transatlantic trade. 

CoLERAiNE, in Ulster, is the centre of the trade in linen, which 
is chiefly exported from Belfast and Londonderry. On the coast 
• of Antrim, about 8 miles N.E. of Coleraine, is the Giant's Cause- 
way, one of the most remarkable of the natural curiosities of 
Ireland. At Youohal, potatoes were first planted in Europe, 
when they were brought from Apierica by Su: Walter Raleigh. 

Rivers, The Bann rises in the county of^Down, in Ulster, 
flows through Lough Neagh, divides Londonderry from Antrim, 
and falls into the sea below Coleraine. 

The BoTNE rises in Kildare, in Leinster, passes Trim, and 
enters the Irish Sea near Drogheda. On its banks William III. 
defeated James II. in 1690, and put an end to the hopes of the 
abdicated prince. 

The LiFFEY rises in Wicklow, flows through part of Kildare, 
and falls near the capital into Dublin Bay. 

The Barrow has its source in Queen's County, flows by Port- 
arlington and Carlow, and enters the Atlantic at Waterford.^ 

The Shannon, the largest river of Ireland, rises in Leitrim, 

« 

^ The term Lough is applied not only to lakes^ bw\. «Sa^ Xk^ 
arms of the sea. 
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passes through Loii|^ Allen, dirides Leiiister fitna Coniiaiight, 
jSows by KiUJUoe and Limerick^ and enters the Atlantic after a 
course of I70 miles. 

The Blackwatek, in Monster, runs throng the ooonty of 
Cork into Youghal Bay. 

Coatt and Surface. The E. and N. coasts of Ire- 
land are more entire than the W. and S., whicb, being 
exposed to the unbroken force of the Atlantic, are cut 
into deep bays and inlets. Hence Ireland is remarkable 
for numerous and capacious harbours'. Hie general 
face of the interior is level, the hills and mountains 
being only in short ridges. One of the most striking 
features of the country is the quantity of bog. 

Climate. Exposed to the influence of the Atlantic- 
and its prevailing winds, Ireland abounds in moisture, 
and its atmosphere is enveloped in clouds and fogs. 
The beautiful verdure which results from its humid 
climate has procured for it the name of " the Emerald 
Isle." 

Products, Abundance of flax and hemp, for which 
the wet soil of Ireland is favourable ; and as the 
moisture of the climate renders pasturage luxuriant, 
cattle, butter, and cheese are leading articles of trade. 
Coal is plentiful, being found in sixteen out of the 
thirty-two counties. Potatoes are abimdant, and this 
useful vegetable is the chief winter food of the Irish 
peasantry. 

GovemTnent. Ireland was conquered by Henry II., in 
"1172. By the Act of Union, passed in 1800, it became 
politically united with Great Britain, and sends twenty- 
eight temporal and four spiritual peers and one hundred 
and five commoners to the British parliament. The 
Queen deputes a viceroy as her representative. 

Established Religion. The same as that of England ; 
but a large 'body of the people are Roman Catholics. 

Population. Ireland had in 1841 a population of 
8,175,238 ; but the return of the last census in 1851 
exldbits the reduced number of 6,553,210 inhabitants. 

* Ireland has fourteen harbours for the largest ships, seventeen 
an4 thirty-rix for coasters, besides twenty-four good 
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The kingdom of Holland' has been subject to many 
changes : during the reign of Philip IL, who, by wishing 
to establish the Inquisition, caused the inhabitants, in 
1572, to rebel and shake off the Spanish yoke, they took 
for their chief William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
imder the title of Siadtholder, that is to say, guardian of 
the country, and formed a federative republic under the 
name of the Seven United Provinces, or the Republic of 
Holland. 

Having been conquered by the French in 1795, it 
was formed into the Batavian Republic ; then by Na- 
poleon into the kingdom of Holland, under his brother 
Louis ; and a short time aflerwards it was united with 
the Frencii Empire. 

In 1814, Holland and the Belgic Republic were united 
under the name of the Netherlands, which consisted of 
seventeen provinces, of which seven belonged to Hol- 
land, and ten to Belgium. In 1830, however, by an in- 
mirrectionary movement having taken place in Brussels, 
Belgium established itself into a separate kingdom, 
which, in 1832, was recognised as an independent state 
by the leading powers of Europe. The kingdom of 
Holland tlierefore now retains little more than the ori- 
ginal territory of the Seven United Provinces. 

Holland, which lies opposite to the E. coast of Eng- 
land, is broken into bays, islands, and peninsulas ; and 
nearly all the towns and villages have a communication . 
with the sea, either direct, or by the many rivers and 
canals which intersect it. No region of Europe has so 
singular a combination of land and water, or is so much 
below the surface of the ocean. 

Boundaries. ,On the N. and W. the German Ocean ; 
on the S. Belgium ; and on the E. Germany. 

Extent. From the 51st deg. and a quarter to the 

' From the German word hM, which agrees with the English 
'wordk hollow, and implies a low comitry. Such is the derivatLoiL 
of HoUoway (hollow way), a suburb of London. 
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58rd deg. and a half N. lat. The length is 150 miles, 
and the breadth 100. 

Capital. Amsterdam, on the Amstel, and near the 
Zuyder Zee, in lat. 52 deg. 22 min. N., long. 5 £., 
being nearly in the same parallel of latitude as London, 
from which it is distant 3 deg., or 208 English miles, 
E. byS. 

Surface. Holland is in general an unvaried level, 
and like a large marsh which has been drained. The 
land being even with, and in some parts twenty, or as 
much as forty feet below* the surface of the ocean, the 
maritime provinces are secured from its irruptions by 
artificial banks called dykes '. The canals are used 
like roads in other countries for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers, and in winter serve for the amuse- 
ment of skating. Holland, though so flat a country, 
has agreeable scenery. The canals are shaded with 
rows of trees, and enlivened by the treckschuyts or 
passage-boats; numerous herds animate the pastures; 
farms and villas spot the country ; and the environs of 
the great towns are crowded with windmills *• 

Climate. The climate is in general cold and damp ; 
fogs and mists often envelope thejand. Amsterdam 
being nearly in the same parallel of latitude as London^ 
its longest day is of the same length. 

Products. The soil of Holland being favourable to 
vegetation, and to objects of rural economy, butter and 
cheese are the chief articles of trade. Tobacco and 
madder are planted. Among the manufactures are the 

' The dykes are formed of clay, strengthened on the inside by 
masonry and woodwork, and covered on the outside by a strong 
coating of flags, staked to the dykes. Many oi the dykes are 
thirty feet higher than the land within them, and their tops form 
roads admitting two horsemen abreast. 

• The windmills are for grinding com, raising water off' the 
land, sawing and cutting the timber brought by the Rhine from 
Germany, and for various other purposes. Within a quarter of 
a league round Amsterdam are 2000 windmills. Rotterdam and 
Saardam have a proportionate number. From the flatness of the 
country, water cannot be applied to machinery ; the wind is 
therefore the only agent provided by nature to render the mills 
active. 
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linen called holland, sealing-wa)c, tobacco-pipes, and 
earthenware. A large trade is carried on in timber, 
'vast rafts of which are floated down the Rhine from the 
forests of Germany to Dordrecht. The culture of 
flowers has here been brought to great perfection ; and 
the exportation of flower-roots from Haarlem is very 
considerable. 

The Dutch fisheries, for which the numerous islands 
are favourable, form a great object of national industry. 
That of herrings was long called the golden mine of 
Holland. 

Divisions. There are ten provinces. 

Provinces, Chief Places. 

1. Holland, North. • • .Amsterdam, and Haarlem. 

2. Holland, South • • . • Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, 

and Delft. 

3. Utrecht Utrecht, Amersfort. 

4. Zealand Middleburgh, and Flushing in 

the Isle of Walcheren. 

5. Friesland Le warden. 

6. Groningen Groningen. 

7. Drenthe Meppel, Assen. 

8. Overyssel Deventer, Zwoll. 

9. Guelderland Nimeguen, Zutphen, and Arn- 

heim. 
1 0. North Brabant • • • • Breda. 
Also parts of Limburg,-»j^^^j^j^^ ^j Luxetnbuig. 
and Luxemburg.* J ° 

• 

Chief Places in Holland. Amsterdam, the cap.^ 
Rotterdam, the Hague, Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, and 
Nimeguen. 

Chief Riveri. The Rhine, the Maese, and the Scheldt. 
The three branches of the Rhine are the Yssel, Lech, 
and Wahal. 

Islands. Walcheren, N. and S. Beveland, Schounen, 
and others in Zealand ; Voom Islancl^ in the province of 
Holland ; and the Texel, with other islands in the N. 

Seas and Lakes. The Zuyder Zee, or South Sea, in 
the N. ; but so called to distinguish it from the North 
Sea or German Ocean. Holland has man^ \s^^ ox 
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neers, ]Miitiei;riarly in Frie^and. That of Haaileni, be- 
tween Amsterdam, Haarlem, and Leyden, n the largest 
of the Dutch raeers. It is 14 miles in length, and of 
nearly the same breadth. As its waters impart -a fine 
wfake colomr to linen, they are used in the Meachmg- 
grounds of Haarlem. 

Plaea. AusTEaj>AM^ the capital, enjoys a |;veat floxmiMroey 
and lias a population of 224,000. Having been built among 
marshes, it has an artificial foundation of piles of wood drirea 
into the ground. The stadt-hoose, or iown-hall, whidi is sop- 
ported by more than 13,000 piles, is the finest edifice of the kind 
in Europe. Amsterdam iias sluices, which, by inundating the 
environs, can prevent the approach of an enemy. 

RoTTERDAH, ou the Rotter, and eligibly placed for trade on the 
Maese, and near the sea, is the second commercial city of Holland, 
and is much frequented by the English. It gave birth, in 14679 
to Erasmus, famed for h» penetration, wit, and learning. Pop. 
80.000. 

The Hague is seen from the sea, from which it is S males dis- 
tant. Its splendid buildings render it the most elegant place in 
Holland ; and its elevated site, pure air, and agreeable sceneiy, 
make it the most charming. Like other Dutch towns, it is divided 
by canals, and shaded with row^ of fine trees. The Hague is the 
residence of the Court, foreign ambassadors, and persons of dis- 
tinction. Pop. 66,000. 

Leyden, a large town, is formed by the Rhine into fifty ^i^andw, 
connected by 150 bridges. Its university, a celebrated seat of 
learning, has had among its members the junior Scaliger, Hein- 
si us — the father and the son, Salmasius, Milton's opponent, and 
Boerhaave, the great physician, who here taught physic, chemistry, 
and botany ; and hy his profound learning attracted pupils from 
every part of Europe. Among his auditory was Peter the Greats- 
then visiting Holland in search of knowledge. Leyden gave 
birth to Gerhard Douw, the most popular among the Dutch of 
their many fine painters; and near it was bom the yet greater 
artist Rembrandt. Pop. 38,500. 

Haarlem, 4 miles from the sea, boasts a cathedral, which is mt 
only the largest in Holland, but contains an organ the largest 
in Europe ; it has 60 stops and nearly 5000 pipes, combining 
the sound of many instruments, and that of the human voice. 
Haarlem claims the invention of printing, by Laurent Coster,- 
about the year 1428, aad observes a secular festival to support 
and perpetuate Its pretensions'. The fields around the <»ty 
display a profusion of tulips and hyacinths, which, with the jon- 

' The fourth centenary festival was kept July 10, 1823, when, 
a monument, having an inscription, was raised to the memory of 
CoBter. 
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^foM wid narcinufl^ mo the favovovte ilcfwers of tlie Datdi*. 
Pop. 24,0M. 

Utbecht, a noble city on the RhiiM ; Nnu»tJEN, on the 
'Waiial, a bnoeh df tbe Rhine ) and RrswitCR, now an ofosonre 
Tillage ; are famed for treatiea of peace— Hc^kad having bee& 
the frequent seat of pacific negotiation. The peace of Utrecht 
put an -end to the wan between Anne of England and Louis 
AlV. of France. Po^ of Utxvdit 46 000. 

Saabdam, or Zaarium, opposite to AraDteidam, has ship-build- 
ing establishments ior that oity. In one of them Peter the Great, 
of Russia, though an emperor, worked as a common carpenter, 
that he might instruct himself and his subjects in maritime 
affiurs. Pop. 11,060. 

Delft, whose name, derived from 4dren, to delve or dig, in- 
dicates its low situation, is noted for its pottery, once much prized 
in Europe, and which Yandevelt and other artists embellished 
with their pencils. From the steeple of the church is the best 
Tiew in Holland. At Delft was bom, in 1583, Grotius, wbo 
wrote on the Law of Nations ; and who, lo(»king beyond earthly 
limits, pointed to the realms of immortality, by defending '* the 
truth of the Christian religion." Pop. 16,000. 

ZuTPHEN is memorable as the place where Sir Philip Sydney 
was mortally wounded in 1506, while fightiltg for civil and re- 
l^eus freedom against Philip II. of Spain. Pop. 10,000. 

The Island of Tbx^l, at the mouth of the Zuyder Zee, is a 
station of the Dutch navy. Near Camperdown, Admiral Duncan 
gained a splendid victory over the Putch fleet, on the lltfa of 
October, 1797. 

Siwn, The Rhine enters the United Provinces in Guelder^ 
land, N. of Cleves;, and then mdies two divisions : the right 
retains the name of Rhine, but seads off a branch N. called 
the YssEL, which goes into the Zuyder Zee, and gives name to 
the province of Overyssel. The left branch is called the Wahal, 
and jmns the Maese. The right arm, or the Rhine, passes to 
Wykf where it again divides : the larger part, to the left, ttikjsB 
the name of Lbch, and joins the Maese ; while the smaller, 
which preserves the name of Rhine, having passed Utrecht and 
Leyden, is lost in the sands of the Datch coast. Thus, of the 
once- magnificent Rhine, an insignificant stream alone retains the 
name. . 

The Maese, or Meuse, enters Guelderland from. Belgium, flows 



* Such was the passion of the Dutch for flowers in the 17th 
century, that 475 guineas were given for a single hyacinth root • 
and the roots of the two tulips called the Viceroy and the Semper 
Augustas, were purchased, the one at 2500 florins, and the other 
at 4600. The tulip most valued has a ground of the purest 
white, and the other colours streaked in the ^\ie«^ wcA. xans*. 
delicate manner. 

E 2 
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W.y And discharges itself among the Dutch islands by several 
channeU. The northeiTi branch passes Rotterdaniy and tlie 
sonthei*n flows by Dordrecht 

The Scheldt also empties itself amonj; islands, and, dividing 
Into the £. and W. Scheldt, falls into the North S^ 

Inhabitants. The Dutch are a grave, steady, and 
calculating people. So great is their diligence, that 
Holland has been called the bee-hive of industry. The 
domestic virtues prevail ; and the chief happiness of the 
inhabitants is derived from ** that best boon of life, a 
social home." Cleanliness, decorum, and regularity 
distinguish their private houses and public streets. 
Smoking' and skating are favourite amusements. 

Government and Religion, Holland, with other pos- 
sessions of the house of Burgundy, fell, by marriage, 
to the family of Austria in the 15th century; but, with 
some inferior provinces, revolted, in 1566, from the 
tyranny of Philip II. In 1579 was therefore formed 
the Union of Utrecht, by which the Seven Pi'ovinces 
were constituted a Federal Republic, having a states- 
general and a chief magistrate with the title of Stadt* 
holder. Among the maritime nations of Europe, the 
Dutch formerly had a high rank, and held the com- 
merce and dominion of the seas. Their naval flag, 
under Van Tromp and De Ruyter, was often opposed, 
in the 17tb century, with honour, if not with victory, 
to that of Britain ; while their merchant marine visited 
both the Indies. Holland is now a constitutional mo- 
narchy, hereditary in the family of the Princes of 
Orange \ The present sovereign, William III., as- 
cended the throne March 17, 1849, on the death of 
his father. Tiie established religion of Holland is the 
Protestant in the Calvinistic form. 

T/ie Population, on the 1st of January, 1849, amounted 
to 3,206,804. 

Languagey Literature, the Art*. The Dutch language is a 



' With a pipe in his mouth a Dutchman rides on horsebacic, 
drives in his carriage, and even dances. — Carb's Tour in Holland. 

' As the lily is the symbol of the house of Bourbon, so the 
marigold is that of the house of Orange, 
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dialect of the (jrerman. Holland has produced men of learning^ 
Slid talent, among whom Erasmus, Grotius, and Boerhaave shine 
with peculiar lustre. It has also a school of painting, emineut^ 
for its close imitation of nature and delicate finishing. Marine 
scenes suggested by the local features of the country, fruits^ 
flowers, and rustic amusements, have chiefly employed the Dutch 
pencil. Rembrandt*, Gerhard Douw, Wouvermans, Cuyp, and 
Van Uuysum, ai*e among tlie best painters. For horticulture^ 
the most ancient and peaceful occupation of the human race, the 
Dutch have long been famous : and then* florists supply Europe 
with the choicest flowei*8. 
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Situation. The Provinces, which formerly con- 
stituted a great part of the Netherlands, form the 
southern part of the kingdom of that name. They were 
the ancient Belgic Gaul, now called Belgium. 

Boundaries. Belgium is bounded on the N. by 
Holland, on the S. by France, on the E. by Germany, 
and on the W. by the North Sea. 

. Extent. From the 49th deg. and a half to the 5l8t 
and a half of N. lat., and from the 2nd deg. and a halt 
to the 6th of E. long. Its greatest length from E. to 
W. is 170 miles, and its greatest breadth from N. to 
S. 120. 

Chief Place. Brussels on the Senne in lat. 50 deg. 
51 min. N., and long. 4 deg. 22 min. E., bjeing nearly 
in the same parallel as London. 

Surface. The Netherlands, as the word implies*, 
are generally level. The rich soil has been made highly 
productive by skill and industry. To the Netherlands 
England is indebted for the introduction of many useful 
vegetables in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. Two 
features, resulting from its local character, mark the 
country — its numerous canals and fortified towns. Th^ 
former are most efficient on a flat surface ; the latter 

* The Adoration of the Magi, in Her Britannic.Majesty's col- 
Ifeetion, is perhaps the masterpiece of Rembrandt. 

» NetkerAandB ; that is, the lower lands. Nether ia oi S».ikWk 
origin, and is used as a comparative. — JoHi^soit. 

E «3 



are nccedsary to defend eounbrtes for which nfttnre hafr 
j^ provided reeks and mountams, as in Wales an^ 
Switzerland, for their protection. The forests in Bd<« 
^um are. numerous and extensive. 
. Clhnaie and Products. The climate resembleft thai, 
of England, with which these provinces are parall^.. 
The products are flax, grain, hops, and fruit ; the finest 
laces and cambrics^ with the most beautiful linens,, are 
manufactured. 

Provinces. Chief Places, 

Antwerp Antwerp, Malines, or Mechlin. 

West Flanders Bruges, Ostend, Ypres, Cour- 

tray. 
East Flanders Ghent, Dendeimonde, Oude- 

narde. 

South Brabant Brussels, Louvain. 

Hainault Mons,. Tournay, Ath. 

Namur Namur. 

Liege Liege^ Spa. 

Part of Limburg Hasselt^ St. Tron, Tongres. 

Part of Luxemburg . . • Arlon, Bascogne. 

Rivers^ The Maese or Meuse, the Scheldt,, and the. 
Sambre. 

Canals, Those of Bruges and Brussels. The former 
connects Dunkirk, in France, with Ostend, Bruges,. 
Ghent, and Antwerp, in the Netherknds.; the latter 
unites- Brussels and Antwerp. They both join the 
Scheldt. 

Plao4t. BsuffiOBLS (pop. ] 42,000), an elegant city, la noted for 
lace, tapestry, and carpets Between ift and Nivellea i» WaxebloOi. 
«ver memorable for the victor}' gained by the illustrious Welling^ 
ton over Bonapai-te, June 18, 1815. 

Antwerp,, on the Scheldt (pop. 96,500), had' once a great com>- 
merce, and 2(iOO vessels were seen: in its port at the same time in 
tilie Idth century ; but the tysanny- of Philip II., and the closing- 
of the river,. transfeiTed its trade to Amsterdam. The Eoyal 
Exchange of London, whitth was destroyed by fire on the lOth of 
January, 1838, was bnilt after the mode}* of that at Antwerp, 
brought to England by Sir Thomas Gresham in the reign of 
Queen Elizabetit. Tiie splendid cathedral of Antwerp has some 
fine paintings l>3r Rubens, particularly his *' Descenl from ths' 
CSroBS." — The citadel was besieged by the French,. DeoembeTi 
1832, and taken from thft Dutcb in £avoar of Belgium* 



Gbbnt (pop. 10(^000), which stands upoi^ twonty-aix iaiandsy 
formed by ^e Sehefdt^ and connected by 300 bridges, has also a 
great commerce. It was, however, eclipsed by that of its rival, 
BiWT«H»*> Thd^celebcsited Smpeior Chari«» Y. of Germany^and 
John oC Gaant were bom hare^ 

OsiEND (pop. 14,500), on the North Sea, is the chief port of 
the Belgic Provinces, and the station for packets. Ft is reaowned 
fa history for having sustained a siege of more than three years 
from the SpaniardB. 

Mbghlin, or Malinbs (pep^ 25,000), has repate for its hna; 
inost of which is, however, made at Brugesw Tlie city ia lli» 
archiepiscopal see of Belgium — tlie Canterbury of the oeuntry^ 

Invert, The Maesb rises in France, in the department of 
Upper Manie ; and having passed Verdun and Mesieres, eiiteffi 
the Netiierlande, ani flows N. through tbe piDvineeat of NavuK, 
Liege, and. liinburg, into Gii^erland, where, tumiag W.,. i 
proceeds to the North Sea. At Namur it is joined by the Saxbbb 
from France. 

The SeHELDT (iar French, B$eeait) rise* in the departreent of 
Aiane, in Fraoee, where it pasaea Gambray^ asd ValeaciBnaeK; 
and, entering tiie Netherlands, flows through Hainault, £L 
Flanders, and Antwerp, and falls by two channels into the North 
3ea, exactly opposite tiie mouth of the Thames. 

Government, Tbe Belgic Provinces were conquered 
by Julius Csesar. Since his time they have served dif^ 
ferent masters, and have prospered or suffered according 
to tlie good or bad conduct of their rulers, ht tke 
ISth century, under the govemment of tbe dukes of 
Bnrgiuidy, they became the emporium of eommeree 
ill Western Europe, and the seat of wealth and of tbe 
arts. With the heiress of Burgundy, they passed by 
xnarri^e to the bouse of Austria* The tyranny and 
persecution of Philip II., carried on by. his messengeff 
of wrath and faithftil representative tbe Duke of Alva, 
depopurated their towns and destroyed their commerce. 
To Austria die Netherlands belonged* until their coOf* 
quest in. tlie late wars by the French; in 1814, BeW^ 
gium was united, under the same sovereign, with HbK 
land,, to form, the kingdom of the >N ether) and s, but by 

'^ Afler the diseovery of the navigation to tbe East by th& Gapa 
of Good Hope,.near the dose of the li6th centary, Ghunt, Brug0S| 
Antwezpy^and Amsterdam,, were succeasiveiy tbe great oonmieS'* 
dal marts of Central and Western Europe for the wealth of ttal 
Indies. 
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the revolt of the Belgians in 1830 they were formed 
into separate kingdoms. 

Present Government, Belgium, which was recognized 
in 1832 as an independent state by the leading powers 
of Europe, has now at the head of its government 
Leopold I., son of Francis, late Duke of Saxe-Coboui^-* 
Saalfeld. Leopold, elected king in 1831, was bom 
Dec. 16, 1790. His first marriage with the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, only daughter of George IV. of 
Great Britain, took place May 2, 1816. She died, 
without issue, November 6, 1817* On the 9th of 
August, 1832, he married Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Louis-Philippe, late King of the French, bom April 3» 
1812, died September 11, 1850. 

Religion. The great body of the people profess the 
Roman Catholic religion, but there is no connexion be* 
tween the Church and the State. Religious toleration 
IS a fundamental law of the constitution. 

Population, Belgium, with part of Luxemburg, and 
about 816 square miles of Limburg, contained, in 1850, 
4,426,200 inhabitants. 

Languagef ^c. The language of the Netherlands is a mixture 
of German and Low Dutch. The people, who are called 
Flemings, exhibit a happjr medium between the volatility of the 
French and gravity of the Dutch. Though not eminent for 
literature, they boast a school of painting called the Flemish^ 
which, next to that of Italy, enjoys the greatest fame. Rubens, 
who was both a scholar and a painter, and who infused the 
poetry of Homer and Virgil into his pencil, is the great orna- 
ment of the school. His Fall of the Damned has been prt>- 
nounced by Sir Joshua Reynolds the most perfect piece of 
Composition in the world. Among other Flemish masters are 
Vandyke, Hobbinia, Jordaens, Sueyders, and Teniers. Domestie 
scenes, the exhilarating pleasures of humble life, and faithful re* 
presentations of rural nature, abound in the works of the Flemish 
painters '. 



^ ' The four richest collections in Europe of Dutch and Flemish 
pictures are, that at Dresden ; the King of Bavaria's, at Munich ; 
Her Britannic Majesty's, which are now partly at Buckingham 
Palace and partly at Windsor ; and the Gallery at the Hague, io 
Holland. 
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FRANCE. 

Situation. France, which in a great degree corre- 
sponds to the ancient Gaul, is in the W. part of Europe, 
and in the N. Temperate Zone '• 

Boundaries. On the N. the British Channel and 
Belgium, on the W. the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 
on the S. Spain and the Mediterranean, and on the £» 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Extent. From about the 42nd to the 51st deg. of N. 
lat., and from the 5th deg. of W. to about the 8th of E» 
long. The length is about 600 miles, and the breadth 
560. The coast occupies 363 leagues, or 1089 miles. 

Capital. Paris, on the Seine, in lat. nearly 49 deg. 
N., and long. 2 deg. 20 min. E..; about 2 <leg. and a 
half more S. than London, from which it is distant 
3 deg. or 208 English miles S.E. by S. 

Surface. On the N, and W. France has a long range 
of coast eligible for commerce and naval power. The 
interior is generally level : the most elevated districts 
are in the E. and S. Though it has some delightful 
scenery, France is neither very beautiful nor romantic. 
la lakes it is deficient. 

Climate. Placed in a happy portion of the Tempe- 
rate Zone, France has one of the finest climates in the 
world ; one highly adapted to the enjoyment as well as 
to the wants and luxuries of man. In the N. the tem- 
perature resembles that of the S. of England. The cen- 
tral and southern districts have an increased warmth. 
The length of the longest day at Paris is about 16 hours, 
being about half an hour shorter than the longest day at 
London. In the S. of France the day is only 15 hours 
long. 

Products. Among the products of France, its wines 
hold the first rank. It is the richest wine country in 

' Modem France occupies about three-fourths of ancient 
Gaul. The Franks, or freemen, a people of Germany, gave the 
name of France to their conquests in Gkiul during the fifth 
century. 
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Europe, having fourteen hundred varieties of grape; 
and its annual produce of wines and brandy is com- 
puted at twenty millions of bedheads. The soil pro- 
duces tobacco, olive-oil, and high-flavoured fruits. 
France has extensive manufoctHres in silk, eotteo, and 
wool, iron, gol^, and jewellery ; and she exports silks^ 
lace, fine linen, and gloves; porcelain, clocks aaat 
watcheS) with many articles of elegant luxury. The 
fashions of France are generally adopted by most ol 
the other nations of Europe. 

Divisions. France, whicln before the revolutkni of 
178^, was divided into 92 Provinces> is now fbrined 
into 86 Departments*. 



NORTHERN DIVISIONS. 



Ftovinces, Departments, Chief Places, 

French Flan- 1 f ^'^^^» Dunkirk, Douay, 

ders •» /'Nord ••••s Valenciennes, and 

* *" ' J t Cambray. 

Artois Pas de Calais. Arras, Calais, Bou- 
logne, St. Omer. 
Picardy , , , .Somme ...... Amiens, Abbeville. 

"Lower Seine. . Rouen, Dieppe, Havre. 

Eure Evreux. 

Ome Alen^on. 

Calvados .... Caen, Falaise. 

Channel ori c? t r«u u 

L« Mancbe } ^^^ ^' Cl»erbourg. 



Normandy. ,< 



' The Departments are cfaiefljr named from nionniains or 
rivers. Those near the source of a river are called the Upp^*, 
and those near itSk mouth the Lower. The interjacent districts 
are called from the joint names of united rivers, or of thooa 
which pervade the same district. The mountainous depai'tments 
are named Upper or Lower, as tliey are nearer to or farther from 
the sea to iste E. or W. A straight line drawn from the depart^- 
ment of La Manche to Geneva in Switzerland, will divide France 
into N. and S., th« upper part having 32 departments, and the 
lower 54. The former greatly excel the latter in populatioii,; 
agrioulture,. manufactures, commeree, industry, and c^meotuj^ 
and scientific instruction. 
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Provinces. 
Alsace • • • . 



TOWA&DS THE N.E. 

Departments, Chief Places, 

( Lower Rhfne , Strasbourg. 



\ Upper Rhine .. Coiuae. 

{Mo^eUe ^ • . . • Mets* 
Meurth* .... Nancy, Luneville. 
Voagea Epinal. 
Meuse Bar le-duc, Verdun. 

r Ardenaes* • . . . Mezlb&es, Sedan. 

Champagne. <^ J?*"^ -■'■ ^l'»'°»»> ^^'l"™*- 

I Upper Marne. Cliaumoat, Langres. 

L Aube Troyea* 



More Central. 

Aisne Laon, Soissons, St. 

Quentio. 

Isle of I Oise .^ . . Beauvais, Coinpi^;iie» 

France • • ] Seine Paris. 

I' Seine & Marne Melon^ Fontainebleau. 
I^Seine and Oise Versailles. 

rlioiret Orleans. 

Orleannais .< Eure and Loire Chartres, Dreux. 
(^ Loire and Cher Blois^ Vendome. 



Maine 



Towards the N.W. 

{Sarthe Le Mans. 
Mayenne .... Laval. 

Anjou Maine & Loire Angers, Saiiniur. 

rule and Vilaine Rennes, St. Malo. 
•n f. I Lower Loire.. Nantes. 

"R * ff "^ North Coast . . St. Brieux. 

^* I Morbiban. • . • Vannes, L^Orient. 

l^Finisterre • . • • QuiMPSRy. Brest, Mor- 

li 



' The departmoit of MoaeHe tonefaes tlie territories of three 

foreign states, the NetheriimdB, Prossia, and- " ^ 
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CENTRAL DIVISIONS. 

Eastern* 
Provinces. Departments. Chief Places. 

Franche f ^^^ ^^'^^ • ^^'^"'- 
Cotnte 1 •*^®""^ .••••• Besan^on. 

t Jura Lons le Saunier* 

rCdted'Or .. Dijon. 

Bu.«u„dy.Jj?X::::::Bo"uT''''" 

LSaone & Loire Ma^on, Autun. 

T ' • / Rhone Lyons. 

Livonnais • • i r * «# ^u • 

^ viioire Montbnson. 

More Central. 



Aurillac. 



Nivemais • • • • Ni^ vre •••••• Nevers. 

Bourbonnais • • Allier Moulins. 

A.,»^«o*»^ fPuydeDome Clermont. 
AuTergne..|j,^?^, gt. Flour. 

Berri -f ^^^' Bourges. 

I Indre Chateauroux. 

La Marche • .Creuse Gueret. 

T • /Upper Vienne. Limosres. 

L.mou8m..|c^rreze ....Tulle. 

Towards the W. 

Touraine • • . .Indre and Loire Tours. 

r Vienne .... Poitiers, Chatellerault. 
P 'ton < "^^^ Sevres . . Niort. 

• • • • S Vendee Bourbon, Vendee, Fon- 

L tenay. 

Aunis,Saint-1 Charente ..1a r» 

J L T r«u L Angouleme, Cosmac. 

onge. and S Lower Cha- V Rochblle, Rochefort. 
Angoumais J rente .... J ' 

' By the treaty of 1815, Chamberry and Annecy, with a part 
of Savoy, were annexed to the department of Ain. The river 
Goiers divides Franc3 from Savoy. 
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SOUTHERN DIVISIONS. 



Iv THE S.E. 



Provinces* Departmenis* Chief Places. 

{Isere Geevoble, Vieime. 
Upper Alps • • Gap, Brumfoiu 
Drome •••••• Valence* 

C hornet Alps • • Digue. 

P vence < ^^ Touu>». 

* * I Mouths of the Maeseilles, Aix. 

L Rhone 
d'J?^iioii{^*^^°^ • • • • ^^%«»» Orange. 



MoBE Cevteal a9i> South-Westeev. 



Laogoedoc 






Ard^he • • • • 

Gard 

Upper Loire. • 

hoxkre 

I rieranlt • • • • 

Tarn 

Aude •••••• 



Gnienne 



Priras. 
Nismes. 
LePay. 
Mende. 
MoDtpellier. 
Castres, Alby. 
Cabcassoxxe, Nar- 
bonne. 



Eastern Pyre- Perpignan. 



Tooloose. 

Foix. 

Periguetix* 

Agens. 

Rbodex. 

Montanban* 



Upper Garonne 
^Arri^e • • • • 
^ordogne • • • • 
Lot&Garonne 
Aveiron • • . • 
Tame and Ga- 
ronne 

Lot 

Gironde 



• • • 



Cabors. 
Bordeaux* 



' Lta Ptoyjace of Biiarflnn 
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Province, Departments. Chief Places, 

'Upper Pyrenees Tarbes. 

Landes Mont de Marsan. 

Gers Auch. 

Lower Pyre- Pau, Bayonne. 



Gascony • . •«( 



nees* 



Corsica, island Basttia, Ajaccio. 



Chief inland Places in France* P^ris, the cap., 
Lyons, Orleans, Rouen, Caen, Abbeville, Lille, Metz, 
Strasbourg, and Dijon. 

Military and Naval Ports. Cherbourg, Brest, 
L*Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon. 

Chief Commerdttl Ports. Ikinkirk, Calais, Bou- 
logne, Dieppe, Havre, Honfleur, Nantes, Rochelle, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseilles. 

Chief Rivera. The Loire, in the centre ; the Ga- 
ronne, in the S.W. ; the Rhone, in the S.E.; and the 
Seine, towards the N. 

Canals. Those of Languedoc, Orleans, Briare, and 
the Central canal. The canal of Languedoc, made in 
the reign of Louis XIV., unites tlie Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean by means of the Garonne. The Orleans 
canal connects the Seine with the Loire^ and thus joins 
the British Channel with the Bay of Biscay. The 
Briare canal also unites the Seine and the Loire, by 
meeting that of Orleans at Montargis. The Central 
canal joins tlie Saone and the Loire ; while the canal of 
Monsieur, prolonging it to the N.^ connects the Saone 
and the Rhine. 

Mountains. On the E. are the Vosges, in the de- 
partment of that name; Jura, between France and Swit- 
zerland ; and Mont d*Or, between Dijon and Ma9on. 
More central, are the Cevcnnes,. in Upper Loire and 
Ardeche. The Pyrenees divide France from Spain. 

Forests. Nearly one^eighth part of France is forest- 
land. Next to the large forests in the £» and S., those 

^ Lat6.Fxxwtii««o£ Beam; 



of WoatAioMeaUf Marii, aad Affdeanes ate ibe prineuML 
The ibretts of France tvpptj demeilie ftiel, wKten ie 
generally tned metead of co^ ; and Aey are tiie ailment 
of niuDerous fbrgee* The c^ief coUUries of Fcanee ase 
near St. Etienne, S. of Lyona^ 

Ida/ndi. Utiiant, Belle lale, Rli^, and Oieron, in the 
W. ; the Hierety or Golden lalei, in the S« ; and Cornea^ 
m the Mediterranean. 

The department of Nobd (late French FlAoders) k dielui- 
gnisbed Uft its agrieultiire^ and the inland narigatiaa bj whieh H 
commnnicates with the Xetberlanda and tbe tea. 

The late prortnee of NoaJHAMirr, in tibe N., reaemblei the SL o£ 
England in climate and prodocta, and ia more generailj planted 
than the reet of France, 

Brbtaokc (Brittanj), In the N.W^ fia a hillv eoniitfj»witE 
extenaire heaths, and similar to Cornwall : the mhabitanta ate 
retain, in some degree, the Celtic ton^ie,, the aadeni Coniiah 
dialeet. 

The departments of Hauvs, Avbb, Yoske, and CSfOL d'Oil 
oeenpy tlie late provinces of Champapie and Borgnndy, and 
pffodnce the famous wines thus called. The hanlta of the Rhone 
hare also rich vineyards ; while those on tho banks ot the 
Churonne and Gironde produce celebrated red wines, amnnc 
which is darct. In lflR27, the vinevarda of France occupieZ 
^,000 acres', and it \m supposed thi^ have not varied much 




The department of Ixnas and Loiaa, late Touratne, is called 
the garden of France ; and k fertilized by the Loire, the Cher, 
and the Indre. 

Ftacei, Pajus', which is next In rank and populatioa to 

* The best sorts of Frendi wine ape champagne hnrgnady, 
daset^ muscat, ir<aiti^iac, c^tC'roti, hermitage, and ronssilioL 
Of the Champagne white wines^ the vmeyard m Hautvilliefa aiMl 
Ay pnidBee the best ; but the white wines of Burgundy maintam, 
yet a higher ranlu Among the Burgvnd^ ved wines, tho Bonao^ 
Cootl, and that of Chambertio, seven miles S. of I>i|an, are moaii 
rained: the latter was the ikvourite of Louis XIV., and also oC 
Bosafiarto* The most perfect mnscadinowina is that of the vine- 
yard of IUv<!saltes, £• of Perptgnan, near the P^orenees. The 
Bed wines of Roussillon, a province near the Pj^nenees, are the 
strongest and most durable that Franse frodnces. Uermttage ia 
the fvoduct of a vineyard near Tain, on the banks of the Rhone, 
19 miles from Valence, and is so named from a hermitage wlrfdi 
caovBs th* bordesa »# the river. 

* Amesg the histofie event* eeaoneled wkll Ptoia ar», Ifte 
wmmmrw el the Protestants^ failfte seigs of Charles IX., on 81. 
Bartholomew's day; the assssahiataoB of Henry IV^ 5ak ^Qaia 
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London among the Eoropean capitals, containing, in I84T9 
1,053,897 inhabitants, b a magnificent city, with many fine edifices 
placed in commanding situations. The most remarkable are, 
the Luxembourg, Louvre, Tuilleries, Pantheon, and the Hos- 
pital for Invalids. Paris is the seat of refined luxury, polished 
society, and elegant amusement; and is becoming highly com- 
mercial, by means of railroads, and canals which connect the 
Seine with other rivers. The environs of the city are adorned 
by- the palaces of Versailles (the pompous creation of Louis 
AlY.), of St Cloud, Marli, and St. Germaius (where James II. 
of England died).. 

FoNTAiNEBLEAU, which is 35 milcs S.E. of Paris, and is sur- 
rounded by a forest of 34,000 acres, was the favourite residence' 
of Francis I., Henry lY., Louis XIY., and Bonaparte, the four 
persons most celebrated in French history. 

Lyons, at the confluence of the Saone and Rhone, where the 
latter turns S., ranks as the second city of France, and had a 
population in 1846 of 159,783. Silk goods and stuffs, especially 
those intended for furniture, are its chief manufactures. In the 
neighbourhood of Lyons almost all the silk ribands worn in France 
are made. 

Bordeaux, a beautiful town, the third in rank, and one of 
the first as a commercial port in France, is on tlie Garonne, 
and well situated for trade with the West Indies and America. 
It is the chief plasee of exportation for wine, particularly claret. 
JUchard II., son of Edwanl the Black Prince, then governor of 
Guienne, was bom at Bordeaux, in 1367. Pop. 124,000. 

Nantes, on the Loire, is the chief trading port in Brittau}', and 
exports brandy. Here, in 1598, Henry lY. issued the celebrated 
edict granting toleration to the Protestants. 

Brest (pop. 36,500), which has a fine arsenal and docks, is the 
chief naval port of France on the Atlantic, and the usual station 
of the French channel fleet. Toulon (pop. 45,500) is the chief 
naval port on the Mediterranean. 

Marseilles, a city of the first class, is the great commercial 
port of France on the Mediterranean, and flourishes by the Le- 
vant trade. Built, like the city of Minerva, in the vicinity of 
rocks and olive forests, and anciently renowned for the arts and 
sciences, it was styled the Athens of France ; and to it repaired, 
that they might study the arts, wisdom, and eloquence, the great 
men of the city which conquered the world. Pop, 185,000. 

Rouen, on the Seine, has extensive linen manufactures. Here 
Joan d'Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was burnt by the English on 
the false charge of witchcraft. Its cathedral is celebrated for 
its great beauty. Pop. 91,600. 

streets of Pkris, in 1610; the taking of the Bastile, and begin- 
ning of the Revolution, in 1780 ; the decollation of Louis XYI., 
and his queen, Antoinette, in 1703, and the Revolutions in 1830 
and 1848. 
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Orleans, a large city on the Loire, wlicre that river bends 
W., has near it a forest of 14,000 acres. The siege of Orleans 
was raised, in 1429, by the bravery and enthusiasm of Joan 
d'Arc. 

At Blois, near Orleans, the French tongue is spoken with great 
purity. 

Abbeville, on the Somme, is the centre of the woollen trade. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Lille or Lisle^ the key of the N. of France, has great manu- 
factures ; but it is more famous as being the strongest fortified 
place in Europe, and the masterpiece of the great engineer 
Vauban, who lived in the reign of Louis XIV., and fortified most 
of the eastern frontier towns of France^, 

Strasbourg, a strong town on the Rhine, has been called the 
key to Germany, from being opposite to its central part. Seated 
at the confluence of other rivers with the Rhine, its happy posi- 
tion gives it a trade with France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Strasbourg contests with Mentz and Haarlem the inven- 
tion of printing. The cathedral is one of the finest specimens of 
Gothic architecture in existence, with a tower 470 feet higlr, and 
a clock of curious construction, which, besides the hour of the 
day, describes the motions of the planets. Pop. 64,000. 

Rheims has a fine cathedral, in which the French sovereigns 
are crowned. It has a yet higher distinction, that of giving to 
France Colbert, her greatest statesman, and the creator of her 
eommerce. Pop. 43,600. 

Montpellieb, in the S., having formerly enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for its fine air^ was much resorted to by invalids. Its 
botanical garden was the first ever formed in Europe. From a 
Spot near Montpellier are seen the Pyrenees on the W., the Alps 
on the E., and the Mediterranean in front. Pop. 40,000. 

Nabbonne, in the S., is noted for honey, the delicious flavour 
of which arises from the sweet herbage in its neighbourhood, on 
which the bees feed. Pop. 11,500. 

Avignon, in the S., derives fame from having been the seat of 
the sovereign pontifis for more than half a century ; the resi- 
dence of Petrarch the poet, and the birth-place of Laura, whom 
he has immortalized by his lyre. Pop. 31,812. 

NiSHEs has some fine remains of architecture, the perform- 
ances of the Romans, the conquerors of Gaul. Pop. 50,000. 

PoiTiEBS, in the department of Vienne, Cresst, in that of the 
Somme, and Agincourt, in that of the Pas-de-Calais, shine iu 
the British annals, for the victories gained over the French by 



f Vauban, the greatest engineer of Frande, fortified in a new 
manner 300 ancient, and erected 33 new places ; he conducted 
53 sieges, and was in 140 actions. 

Vauban, sur un rempart, un compas h la main, 
Rit du bruit impuissant de cent foudres d'altVATi. 
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the Englisli : the first two by Edward the BlAok PriiiAej and the 
hifit by Henry V. 

Bivert, The Louie, a dear and [{entle nver, and the largest 
in France, rises in the Cevennes in the department of Ardeohe, 
flows by Nevers, Orleans, Blots, Touns, and J^Iantea^ near to 
which it falls into the Bay of Biscay, after a course of 500 nuleSk 

The Gabomne rises in the Pyrenees^ pssBos Tonlouse,. and 
Bordeaux, and there taking, in conjunction with thelkflndogne, 
the name of Gironde, enters tiie Bay of Biscay. 

The Rhone^ an impetuoas river^ and the largest in ihe S^ of 
France enters that country when it leaves* Geneva^ in Swiizer- 
knd^ and having met the Saooe at Ljensy, proceeds^ by a. 9. 
course, to the Mediterranean. 

The Seine rises in the efaain of Cdte d'Or,^ passes Troyes^ Paris, 
and Rouen^ and enters, the English Ghanniil at U»ysa by an 
estuary nine milea. in. widths 

Inhabitants^ The French are a gay, lively, and 
social people ; quick, ingenious,, and frnitftil in inven- 
tion. None excel them in the arts of conveisation, and 
of saying trifles agreeably. They are polite aad comr 
plimentary ; but dieir civility too often aecorapanies an 
insincere heart. A Frenchman is fond of dissipation 
and frivolous pleasure, and seeks happiness not at 
home, the true seat of enjoyment, bat abroad. FQUaw<* 
ing the precept of Horace, he snatches the Irving mo- 
ment as it flies ; sorrow sits Hghtly on him ; *^ the tear 
is forgot as soon as shed;** and he even descends into 
*Uhe house appointed &r alL the living'* more cheer* 
fiilly than other men^ 

Government. In February, 1848, a revolution broke 
out in Paris, and the king (Louis Philippe) and his family 
fled from the country. A Provisional G<>vemment, which 
was immediately formed, convoked a National Assembly^ 
elected by universid suflrage, to settle the fiilure eoBBti-> 
tution of the country. This constitution was agreed 
upon in November of the same year, and by it France 
was declared to be a- Democratic Republic, with) a per£sct 
equality among all citizens. The legislative power was 
placed in the hands of an Assembly, elected for three 
years by universal suflrage ; and the executive power 
was delegated to a President, also elected by universal 
suflrage for four years. Oa the 10th of December, 
Louis Napoleoa Bonaparte was elected first President 
of the Republic. This constitution, bowever, was but 



shortlived ^ and by a coup d'etat on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1851, the President of the Republic dissolved the 
Assembly, and submitted to the people the basis of a 
pew constitution, the chief article of which was, that a 
responsible head should be elected for ten jears, with 
certain councils to assist him in the government of the 
state. Such a constitution was accepted, and inaugu- 
rated Jan. 15, 1852. But before the dose of die 
year, in pursuance of a message from the President, the 
Senate resolved to re-establish tike fmperial dignity ; 
and the French people, by eight million affirmative 
votes to two hundred and fifty thousand given in opposi- 
tion, ratified their decision, re-establishmg the imperial 
dignity in the person of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
with hereditary succession. Accordingly, on the 2nd 
of Dec, 1852, Louis NapoI<eon was duly proclaimed 
Emperor, under the style and title of Napoleon III. 

Political Rank. From its magm'tud^ and resources^ 
its long range of coast, and intimate connexion with the 
continent of Europe, France is one of the fbwr leading 
powers, and must ever hold a high rank as a naval and 
military state'. 

Religion. The great body of the people are Roman 
Catholics, bat all other sects lire tolerated. 

Population. In 1851, France had 95,781,821 
nlbabitants^ 

Language and Ltteratttre. The French language is 
a corruption of the Latin, mixed with Celtic and Grofchic. 
No tongue has so general a currency m Europe ^ la 
tlie sciences, and in elegant literature, the French have 
attained great excellence. The reign of Louis XIV. 
was the Augustan age of France, when her greatest 
philosophers, poets, and men of science reasoned and 
wrote. 

*'Iii the commencemeiit of 1849, the army of Fnmce comprised 
451,0ee neB ; and the navy 28,5#9, manning a flm^t of 204 
vessels. — Frnidenfs MmBoge, 

' The- four most populous cities- is France are Facia, I^rons, 
Karseilles, and Bordeaux. 

1 The French, English, and German, are the three languages 
most current in Europe. 
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GERMANY, 

Situation. Germany occupies a central part both o£ 
Europe and of the N. Temperate Zone. 

Boundaries. On the N. the German Ocean, Den- 
mark, and the Baltic ; on the S. Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Gulf of Venice ; on the E. Prussia and Hungary ;. 
and on the W. the Netherlands and France. 

Extent. Between the 45th and 55th deg. of N. lat ; 
and from the 6th to the 19th of E. long. Its length is 
about 600 English miles, and its breadth 500. 

Capital. Germany, being divided among many 
sovereigns, has not, properly speaking, a capital ; yet 
Vienna is usually termed the chief city. It is on the 
Danube, in lat. 48 deg. N., and long. 1 6 Ef., about three 
degrees and a half more S. than London, from which it 
is distant 11 deg., or 764 miles, E. by S. 

Divisions. Germany, formerly divided into nine 
circles, has now thirty-eight distinct states, with the titles 
of kingdoms, duchies, and principalities ; to which may 
be added the free cities. These form the Germanic 
Confederation, the object of which is the external and. 
internal security of the country. The affairs of the 
Confederacy are entrusted to a Federative Diet« which 
meets at Frankfort on the Maine, and of wliich the 
Emperor of Austria is president. The votes in the Diet^ 
sixty- nine in number, are proportioned to the rank and 
extent of the states. Four new kingdoms have beea 
created — Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg ; 
and the cities of Lubeck in Holstein, Frankfort on the 
Maine, Bremen, and Hamburg, are free cities^. 

The nine circles of Germany were — 

Northern. 
Westphalia. 
Lower Saxony. 
Upper Saxony. 

^ A free city has its own domain, burgomaster, or chief magis- 
trate, senate, and laws. 



Central. 


Southern. 


Lower Rhine. 


Suabia. 


Upper Rhine. 


Bavaria. 


Franconia. 


Austria. 



^ AUSTRIA. PRUSSIAN DOMINIONS. .^3 

AUSTRIA, &c. 

1. The Austrian Dominions in Germany comprise; 
1. The Archduchy of Austria ; chief places, Vienna 
the cap., and Lintz. 2. Bohemia; cap. Prague. 3. 
Moravia; chief places, Olmutz and Brunn. 4. Part 
of Silesia; chief place, TroppsLU, 5. Saltzburg; icap. 
Saltzburg. 0. The Tyrol; c^t^ j^^ce^, Innspruck and 
Trent. 7. Styria ; Mef places, Gratz and Bruck. 8. 
Carinthia; ca/). Clagenfurt. 9. Carniola; chief places, 
I<aybach, and Trieste, a port on the Adriatic. 

The population in 1849 amounted to 11,893,182. 
(See page 102.) 

Vienna, the imperial residence, is seated in a plain environed 
by picturesque hills, and has spacious suburbs. The Danube, 
^'Iiicli passes through and encircles it, divides itself into branches^ 
Cormin^ many pleasant islets. No European capital has more 
beautiful environs than Vienna ; and its Prater, four miles in 
length, is one of the finest public walks in the world. The ca- 
thedral of St. Stephen, whose tpwer, 442 feet high, reigns majes- 
tically over the city, contains the ashes of Eugene, who shared 
the glories of the illustrious Marlborough. Pop. 475,000. 

Bohemia is a fertile district, surrounded by moun- 
tains, and rich in minerals. 

Prague, th^ capital, is a large city on the Moldau, over which 
it has a noble bridge. Its university is the oldest in Germany ; 
and it is celebrated as the residence of the great Reformers, John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague. Pop. 118,000. 

Moravia is on the £. of Bohemia, and N. of Hun- 
gary. Though mountainous, it is highly cultivated, 
and from its fertility in fruit, is called the orchard of 
Austria. 

S.E. of Brunn, in Moiiavio, is AcsiERLnz, where Bonaparte 
defeated the Emperors of Austria and Russia, Dec. 2, 1 805. 

The MoREAU, from which Moravia is named, rises in Bohemia, 
passes Olmutz, and, crossing Moravia, joins the Danube at Pres- 
burg. 

PRUSSIAN DOMINIONS. 

-2. The t'RUssiAN dominions in Germany chiefly ex- 
tend from the Oder to the Meuse. They include nearly 
the whole of Silesia, Pomerania, the greater part of 
Upper with a portion of Lower Saxony, Brandenburg, 
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Neufchatel, and a part of Westphalia, and of the 
Lower Rhine. Mecklenburg, a district near the 
Baltic, is in alliance with Pmssia, but goyemed by its 
own duke. 

Of Prossian Silesia, a district rich in minerals, antl 
noted for gauze and linen manufactures, Breslau 6n 
the Oder, Glogau, and Glatz, are the chief places. 

In Poherania, the chief towns ate Stralsund on the 
Baltic, and Stettin on the Oder. 

The chief Prussian towns of Upper Saxony are Berlin 
on the Spree, Potsdajn, Brandenburg, Frankfort on the 
Oder, and Wittemberg on the Elbe*. 

In Lower Saxony, Prussia has Magdeburg, a strong 
town on the Elbe. 

In Westphalia, the Prussian towns are Munster, 
Paderbom, Minden, Dusseldorf, and Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The circle of Lower Rhine has Cologne, Bonn, woA 
Coblentz, belonging tx> Prussia. 

Population, The whole of the Prussian dominions 
contained, in 1850, 16,112,948 inhabitants. 

Berlin, on the Spree, and in tibe centre of noiibem Gemmny, 
is the residence of the King of Prussia, and the capital of his 
German dominions. From the Spree there is a canal fo the 
Oder on the £., and another to the Elbe on the W.; thus Beriin 
eommnnicates ivith the Baltic and the German Ocean. Pop. 
(May, 1852), exerusive of military, 446,931. 

Potsdam, near Berlm, has splendid architeetore, and a palaoe 
named Sans Somciy built by Frederick the Great. Here he sought 
repose from the dangers of the field and the counsels of the 
cabinet; here, too, that accomplished monarch died, in 1781. 

At WiTTEMBBBO Luthcr the Reformer first preadied lus 
doctrines, and sent out that ligfit of religious freedom wliich has 
since illuminated Britain. 

Minden is famous for the victory gained in 1759 by Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, with 7000 English, over the French, 
who had 80,000 men. 

DussELDOKF, ouo of the principal commercial towns on the 
Rhine, has a splendid picture gallery. Some of the principal 
paintings have been removed to Munich ; though a valuable col- 
lection is still left for the students of the academy of arts. 
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' The late circle of Upper Saxony included the electorate <ii 
^Brandenburg, having Berlin, Potsdam, and Frankfort. Bran* 
deaburg may be caSed the germ from which sprang the PriUh 
sSjin monarchy. 
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Aix-iA-CBinm.^ eoldhniM Ibr Hb mnenl wmten and for 
Ihepaaee^C 1748, wai the cafMtel «f the grmt -efinpire of Cluuie- 
mgne, who is buried in tiie CKthednU. Pop. MySSS. 

Q[>LOGNB is luDOtB tcT ^R frmgnift ^(flM (2^ Cdwpte. The 
steeple of its cathedral, SOI feet in height, is the second as to 
elevation among the loftiest Imown edifices. Pop. 95,000. 

CoBLKNTZ, now ono of the stfongcst places in Europe, is at 
the junction of the Rhine and the Maine ; opposite to it is the 
fsrlreas «f EhitiibieHsteiii, on a Toeky and towering eminence 
OfcrioeUng tiie river and adjaeent eoimtiy : it is ealled tbe bml- 
wark of the JRhine. No fortssss, that of Gi braUir leaesp f d, hat 
■o ftftmtiMindi ng a wtniilien, 

HANOVEIL 

3. Tlie ILiKGBOM OT Hakoyeb. lies in tlie N.W. part 
of Germany, and includes a great potdan of the late 
circles of Lovirer Saxony and Westphalia. It is bounded 
on the N. and N.E. by the German Ocean and the Elbe; 
on the W. by the Netherlands and Prussian Westphalia ; 
on the S.E. by Saxony ; and on the S. by Hesse Cassel \ 
Chief places, Hanover the cap., Zell or Celle, Lune- 
burg, Osnabui^ or Osnabruck, Gottingen, Embden, and 
Stadt. From Hanover came the illustrioas family now 
filling the British dnrone, who succeeded to it on the 
death of Qneen Anne, Aogust 1, 1714. 

The crowns of the United Kingdom and of Hanover 
became separated, by the aocessioo of Qaeen Victoria, 
through the operation of the Salique Law, by which 
females do not succeed to the throne in the Hanoverian 
kingdom. The present Sovereign George V. suc- 
ceeded his father, Emeat Augustus (Duke o£ Cumber- 
land), die 18th of November, 1851. 

The Population, in 1850, amounted to 1,758,856. 

GoiTiNOEN has a university founded by George II. Osna- 
Buao is noted for linens. 

Bremen, a free town on the Weser, has, next to Hamburg, the 
best foreign trade of any place in jGrermany. 

Between Hanorer and Mecklenburg is the important free town 
Hambubo, well pkced on the Elbe. It is the chief seat of foreign 



* The Grand Dnehy of Oldenburg, and the free town of Bre- 
nen, though within tbe boandaries thus given^ are independent of 
Hanover. 
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commerce in Germany ; and supplies a great part of Northern 
Europe with merchandise, especially colonial produce. On the 
5th of May, 1842, a dreadful fire broke out, which destroyed one- 
third of the city. Pop. including territory, 188,054. 



SAXONY. 

4. This kingdom, a central portion of Germany, has 
on the N. the Prussian States, and on the S. Bohemia. 
It includes Saxony Proper ; and within its boundaries, 
or connected with it, besides other Districts, are those of 
Saxe Weimar,, Saxe Gotha, and Saxe Coburg. No 
part of Germany is superior to Saxony in richness and 
beauty, in industry, or in the arts and elegancies of 
life. Chief places, Dresden the cap., on the Elbe, 
Leipsic, and Meissen. Of Saxe Weimar, the capital is 
Weimar. 

John Joseph, King of Saxony, was born in 1801, and 
began to reign Aug. 9th, 1854. 
Population. In 1850, 1,836,433. 

Dresden is called the German Florence, hecause its natural 
beauties and splendid productions of art render it to Germany 
what Florence is to Italy. Its gallery* of paintings is the lichest 
and most varied in Europe ; and the Dresden mirrors and porce- 
lain are celebrated. The pronunciation of the inhabitants is con- 
sidered the purest in Germany. South of Dresden is the moun- 
tain-fortress of Koenigstein ^, one of the strongest bulwarks in the 
world. Pop. 100,000. 

Leipsic, near Dresden, is the centre of the German book -sell- 
ing trade, and has two celebrated fairs. Here, in 1813, Bona- 
parte experienced from the allied armies a defeat which led to his 
iinal expulsion from Germany. Pop. 54,500. 

Weimar has, from its literary fame, been styled the German 
Athens. Its Duke is the munificent patron of science and litera- 
ture. 

BAVARIA. 

5. A 'kingdom W. of Austria, includes the former 
circles of Bavaria and Franconia, with a small part of 

* The two ekef-d*ceuTres of the gallery are, the Virgin of 
Kaphael and the Night of Correggio. 

« Kcenig, King— sf^n, stone, rock; that is, the King's or a 
royal rock. The English word King is of Saxon derivation. 
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the Lower Rhine. Chief places, Munich, the eap.^ an 
elegant city on the Iser, Augshurg, Ratisbon, and In* 
golstadt on the Danube, and Nurembeig. 

The King of Bavaria, Maximilian IL, began to reign 
March 2l8t, 1848, on the abdication of bis father. 

Population. In 1852, 4,559,152. 

At Blenheim, on the Danube and near Hochstadt, the Duke 
of Marlboraugh gained, Aug. 2, 1704, the most glorious of his 
numerous victories. Blenheim is in lat. 48 deg. 35 min. N., and 
long. 10 deg. 46 min. £. 

NuRBMBEBG lias ingeuious works ; as prints, mechanical curi- 
csities, and the toys usually called Dutch are made here or in the 
neighbourhood, and sent down the Rhine to Holland. 



WIRTEMBERG. 

6. The kingdom of Wirtsmberg, one of the most 
fertile and populous countries of Germany, comprises 
part of the circle of Suabia. It has Bavaria on the N. 
and E., and Baden on the W. Chief places, Stutgard^ 
the cop., on the Neckar, and Ulm on the Danube. 

William, King of Wirtemberg, was bom September 
27th, 1781, and began to reign in 1816. 

Population. In 1850, 1,743,827* 



BADEN, HESSE DARMSTADT, NASSAU, 
HESSE CASSEL, BRUNSWICK, &c. 

7. These districts are in the W. of Germany. Of 
Baden, the chief places are Carlsruhe, the cap., Baden- 
Baden, Constance, finely seated on the lake, Heidelberg, 
and Manheim', where the Rhine and Neckar unite. Of 
Hesse Darmstadt, or Grand Duchy of Hesse, which is 
between the Maine and the Rhine, Darmstadt, Mentz or 
Mayence, and Worms, are the chief places** Nassau has 

' Manheim. The names of many places in Germany end with 
ihe sylhihle him, the German for Iwme. The English word Tiome 
is derired from it. 

* Hesse Horoburg is included in Hesse Darmstadt Ths 
Landgrave, a younger branch of Hesse DarmstadS, aiasried, in 
iSlfl^ the Princess Klisabeth of England. 

1 
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Hochhekn dn the Rhhie^ Of Hesve Cassel, or the Eleo-*^ 
tontte of Hesse, the. cfaieff place bCassel on the Fulda. 
The Duchy of Brunswick, £. of Hanover, is formed ; 
of some scattered tervitories in Saxony and Westphalia. 
Brunswick is the capital'. Saxe-Weimar, a Grand. 
Duchy, cap. Weimar.; Nassau, a duchy between Rhenish 
Prussia and the -States of Hesse; Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the latter has given two queens . 
to £n^and; Oldenfouig, a Grand Duchy, between Ha* 
nover and . the German Ocean ; Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
though small, is distinguished by the connexions of ita. 
princes with Great Britain, Belgium, Portugal, and most 
of the royal houses of Europe. 

Carlsruhe, the fbsidence of the Grand Duke, and the seat 
of the government, is a neat town built in the shape of a fan. 
Baden has celebrated warm-baths. Heidelberg, on the Neckar, 
is flamed for its eapacious tan, which held 8(K) hogsheads of 
generdos Rheniih wine. MAirsifOE, or Mentz, claims the noblest 
iijiVention yet made by man, that of printii^, which is attributed 
to FaustuB and Gnttenbnrg, in the <15th century. Hochheim, 
s^ted in the heart of the wioe country, gives name to Hock:, 
and BRiTifSwreK fe noted fof be^r. 

MOUNTAIKS, RIVERS, SimFACE, &c., OF 

GERMANY. 

The chief Mountains of Germany are those of Hartz 
in Hanover; the Erzgeberg, between Saxony and Bohe- 
mia ; and the Tyrolese Alps in the S. 
. Xhe chief Rivers of Germany are- the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Clbe, the Oder, the Weser, the Moselle, and 
the Maine. 

The Danube, the largetft river of Germany, and ihe second in 
riank oT ISuropean rivers, jrises in the Black For^ m lVirteIll•^ 
berg*; and. *flo whig through Bavuria^ and Anstiia, posses nim,^ 
llatMMni,iPaSsau, Lintz, and Vnnna. ^t a^oti dkriance from 
Vienna it enters, Hungary, and havii^ crgssed that country and. 
Turkey, falls into the Black Sea. Its length is about 1700 
njiles^ .... 

^ The Duchy of Brunswick, though contiguous to the kingdoip- 
of Hanover, is- a separate govemmenitf ' 
. > la jp^avaria, the Danube received the Bwrand the. Ion .from 

Switzerland. . . ^ ... ► :•■ . 
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The RHim, After leaviag Switzeriand nesr Basle^ enters Ger- 
wamy, whieh it divides from Fimnee. Having paawd Spires, 
Manheim, Aienti, Coblentz^ Cologne, Diuselderf, and Wetel^ 
tills noble stream goes tp Uie Seven United Provinces : it re-, 
eeives the Necsar at Manheim, the Maine at Mayence, and the 
MooBLLB at CoUentz. The Rhiitb flows among wild rocks 
onwned with majestic eastles rich in hBtoiic events, or at the 
fiiot of -sloping hills olothed with fine vineyards. From the 
number of vine-covered hills which adorn its banks, the GennaoB 
call it the '•Father of Wine." 

- The Elbe, the most eommerdal river of Germany, rises in 
Bohemia, and, flowing N.W. through Saxony, passes Dresden, 
Wittemfaerg, and Magdebmrg, and enters the North Sea below 
Hamburg, where it divides Holstein from Hanover. Its length- 
is about 5JM) mUea. 

The Oder has its sootee N.E. of Ohmitz in Moravia, on the 
borders of Silesia: it passes Brealan, FraidEfort, and Knstrio, 
and ialls into the Baltic near Stettin, after a course of MO 
miles. 

l%e Weser, formed by the union of the Werra and Fulda, in. 
the S. of Hanover, having passed Minden and Yerden, enters the 
G u iui an Ocean below Bremen. 

Surface, GennaDj is a broad and connected mau o( 
land, chiefly continental. It bag, however, a range of 
coast on the Baltic adapted for commerce with northern 
Europe; while its ports of Trieste and Flume, on the 
Adriatic, trade with the south. In the interior, Ger- 
many has, towards the N., mostly low and sandy plains. 
The S. is highly cultivated. Many elevated ridges in- 
tersect the country^ which has also numerous forests. 
The laigest of these is the Black Forest, in Wirtemberg, 
a remnant of that which, in the days of Tacitus, covert, 
all Germany, under the name of Hereynian. The 
Ibrests of Westphalia are haunted by the wild boar,, 
reared to a great size by the mast which falls from the 
numerous oaks. 

Climate. Placed near the centre of the Temperate 
Zone, Germany has, for the most part, moderate heat: 
and cold; but the winters, even in the S., are severe^ 
The longest day is of nearly 17 hours in the N., and 
ikbout 14 in (he S. 

' Products, Geiinany has rich vineyards, and prolifici 
mines. Among its wines, those of the Khine, between^ 
Mayence and Cologne, and of Hochheim on the Maine^ . 
rank highest. The hills of Saxony and Bohemia ^veld 

f2 
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silver, 6opper, tin, and cobalt, with earths useful for the 
making of porcelain. Carinthia and Styria have line 
iron. In consequence of this subterranean wealth, 
Germany has upwards of 1000 mineral springs; a 
number exceeding that of any other country in Europe. 
The most celebrated are Carlsbad, in Bohemia; 
TopLiTz, in Austria; Seltz, in the Upper Rhine; 
Pyrmont, in Westphalia; and Baden-Baden. 

Government, Most of the German princes are inde-> 
pendent and despotic in their own territory* The two 
leading monarchies are those of Austria and Prussia. 
The kingdom of Bavaria is next in influence. 

Religion, • xDifferent religious sects divide Germany. 
Of these, thq Protestants and Roman Catholics, who are 
nearly equal in numbers, are the principal. The former 
are chiefly in the Northern States, the latter in those of 
the South. 

Population. The Germanic Confederation, includ'* 
ing part of Austria, Prussia, and Holstein, contains 
41,210,000 inhabitants. 

Inhabitants. The German people were considered 
as a primitive nation by the ancients. Among the 
earliest inhabitants of the northern parts were the Cimbri 
and Teutones. The modern Germans bear a high 
character. They are brave, sincere, and faithful ; kind 
and hospitable; and possess good sense, with a natural 
excellence of heart, which mixes itself with every thing. 
With much internal vivacity, and with that cheerfulness 
of temper which has been aptly called the music of the 
soul, they are, nevertheless, a reading and thinking 
people. A love of Literature is found even among the 
lower classes; while the minds of the men aiid women 
of superior rank are highly accomplished, and their conn 
pany is delightful and blameless. From its patient 
virtue, industry, and reflection, Germany may be called 
a wise country — a land of seriousness and truth. 

Language^ Literatursy ^c. The German language, 

which has the Teutonic for its parent, is copious ; but, 

having many consonants, possesses strength rather than 

euphony, and, like the Latin, is involved in its con<* 

^ruction. 
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The Gennans can boast a greater number of useilil 
discoveries and inventions than any other country of 
Europe, While, by their having been the first who 
made clocks and watches, they have enabled man to 
note and therefore to improve time, his richest posses-* 
sion ; they also claim two out of the four great inven- 
tions which have most influenced the destiny of nations' 
—those of printing and gunpowder. 

The universities and literati of Germany are among 
the most learned in Europe; though more particularly 
distinguished for the severer studies of natural philo- 
sophy and mathematics, of theology, metaphysics, and 
philology. Germany now boasts of poets whose works 
prove that the laurels of the Muses can flourish on its 
soil. Klopstock, whose genius was inflamed by reading 
Milton and Young, and who, for his Christian Psalms, 
has been called the David of the New Testament, was 
the founder of the German school of poetry, and the 
mantle of poetic inspiration has fallen on his successors^ 
Wieland, Schiller, and Goethe» 



THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 

The Austrian Empire includes, besides its German 
territories, the following divisions:— 

A considerable portion of the North of Italy, con- 
taining the districts and cities of Venice, Mantua, and 
Milan, which will be treated of under that country. 

Austrian Poland, having the provinces of Galicia and 
Buckovina, in which are the town of Lemburg and the 
famous salt-mines of Wielitzka near Cracow. Cracow, 
which in 1815 was erected by the congress of Vienna 
into a separate republic, under the protection of Russia, 

* The four inventions which have most influenced the in- 
terests of mankind, are those of Printing, the Mariner's Com- 
pass, Gunpowder, and the Steam-Engine. The discovery which 
will, perhaps, most affect the population of the world, is that of 
Vaccine Inoculation. 

F 3 
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(Austria, and . Prussia|, was, in 184^ by a decree of the 
'.tbree powers, incorporated. with the Austrian Empire. 

btrift and . Dalmatian districts on die N. and ^ £.. sidtt 
,of the Adriatic, with the lUyrian Isles. I^riB^ which 
Is a peninsula, has the commercial port of Fiutne; and 
Oalmatia, which is noted for fine timber,, has Ragusa 
ffor its capital, and the 'port ofCattaro. 

Hungary, Transylvania, Sclavania, and<partof CroMtia. 

Government,. Francis Joseph, the present Emperor 
!af Austria, ascended the throne in 1848, oa the abdioa»> 
.tion of his uncle Ferdinand; his father,, who stood- neit 
fin succession, renouncing his claims to the sovereignty 
;His power is despotic in some parts of the epapire^ hat 
modified in others. He is^ the greatest soivm^ign. in 
Germany, and his empire ranks among' the fiiur leading 
istates pfEiurope. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic ndigioa prevails, in 
.the Austrian territories. 

The Population of Austria^ in 1849, within the limits 
of the Germanic Confederation, amounted tp 11, 893^200; 
beyond those limits, 26,106,800; total inhabitants, 
58,000,000. 



HUNGARY V 

Situation^ %c. Hungary, which was a part of ancient 
Tannonia, is an eastern portion of the Austrian empire. 
Jt lies between the 45th and 49th deg. of N.Iat. Pres- 
burg, on the Danube, is its capital. 

Boundaries. On the N. the Carpathian. chain, whicli 
•divides it from Galicia; on the S. and E. Turkey; *aaA 
on the W. Germany. 

Surface. Hungary, like Switzerland, is an inland 
country, and has no sea-coast. Its surface is in. general 
level, as may be inferred. fi*om the many rivers wfaick 
intersect it ; and in the tract of the great streams It 

* Hungary had its name from the Hiong-nouy.or Hqihs s 
> Scythian race N. of the great wall of China. Mignrtiag wesA- 
. wards, numerous hordes entered Eun^pe, and theva qppoMBg 

the GothBy finally settled in it 
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Jias nrarahes and morasses. T!m Carpathian chain in 
the N., and the mountains of Transylvania in die £., 
jl^ve, however, an elevated character to those part^ 

Products^ Tbcr soil, wfaieb ia fertile, has the veger 
ttiole products of the N. and S., and in some district^ 
produces the finest grapes in Europe. Hungary is rich 
in mineral stones, yidding gold, silver,^ eoppec,. aiod 
iron; and that beautiful gem, the true opal, is its pe« 
foliar pnoduet^ The Mungartaii horses are muoh ad- 
floired. * 

Divisions^ There are two divisions. )• Upper Hun*- 
gary; chief plaeeot Presburg, the oap«, Sdiemnita, and 
Tokay. 2. Lower Hungary; ekief plaoesy Buda, (die 
cop., and Pesth. To the EL o£ Hungry is Transyhrania, 
having Hermanstadt for its capital. To Ihe S. are 
Sclavonia and Craalia: the former lies between the 
Dcave, the Danube^ and the Save. Of the latter CmU 
atadt is the capitaL 

. Rivers and- Mouniaim* The riveni Danube, Drave^ 
Save, and Theiss. The Krapak or Carpathian moun- 
tains extend from the borders of Moravia to the con- 
fines of Transylvania and Moldavia. From their south- 
em declivities numerous streams descend through Hun- 
gary to join the Dmube; while their northern skies 
gire birth to some of the large rivers which, traverstDg 
Poland or Germany, fall into the Baltic. 

Lakes, Platten See and Neusiedler, both in the 



' Fear Lake Neomedler, Prmee Esterhazy, who is esteemed the 
richMt subject in BniDpe, has a flue seat. 

PUtott, PaaBBUBO, the modwn oapita|,.is beautifuUy seated 
on the Danube. The Emperors of Austria are crowned here, and 
in the castle are kept, the rofpUia. Pop. 4XfiOO» 

Buda, the ancient capit^ and residence of the Hnngarian 
longs, has magnificent hot-baths. Pop. 35,000. On the opp^tp 
jside of the Danube is Pssih, with whi«h it is connected by a 
^dge of boats. Pop. 64,000. 

Ch&emnixz and Sc^eiinitz are rieh mining towns ; the ibrxner 
having gold,, and the latter silver mines. 

ToKAT, on the Thebs, is celebrated for its wine, which, as it 
reaches the lips only of the higher ranks, has been dignified with 
4kut title of Imperial Tokay. 

iZtMrv. The Danube, a leading fetcbaw of Hnngary, and wfaieh 
receives all its rivers, enters it a little £• of Vienna vh!viin%\nesM4. 

f4 
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Presbnrg and Buda, ti tnrns short to the S., and then flowing E., 
enters Turkey near Belgrade. 

The Tbeiss, the seeond in rank of Hungarian rivers, rises in 
the Carpathian chain, crosses Hungary from the N., and, after a 
-course of 460 miles, falls into the Danube, W. of Belgrade. 

The DIuvB rises in the Tyrol chain, and unites with the 
Danube at Esseck, in Sclavonia. 

The Save rises in Camiola, separates Austrian Sclavonia from 
Turkey, and joins the Danube at Belgrade. 

• 

Inhabitants* The Hungarians are a brave and noble 
race, and their services are much valued in the Austrian 
-cavalry. In person, nature has been bounteous. The 
Hungarian women are beautiful, and the men are robust, 
handsome, and finely-shaped. Their peculiar and fa- 
vourite dress has been copied by our hussars ^. 

Government, The government is a monarchy, for- 
merly elective, but now hereditary in the house of 
Austria. The States are a kind of aristocratic senate. 

Religion, The Roman Catholic is the prevalent re- 
ligion, although there are a great number of Protestants. 



PRUSSIA PROPER. 

Boundaries^ ^c. On the N. the Baltic; on the S. 
and E. Russia ; and on the W. Germany. Konigsbei^, 
on the Pregel, is the capital of East Prussia. 

Divisions, Those of East and West Prussia. The 
chief places of the former are Konigsberg, Elbing^ 
Tilsit, and Memel on the Baltic. West Prussia has 
Dantzic, the cap.^ Thorn, and Culm, on the Vistula. 

Rivers. The Vistula, the Pregel, and the Memel. 

CUiet, KoNiosBERO, a large and populous city, had some 
^e buildings. Pilau is its port for ships of great burden. Pop. 
72,600. 

Dantzic (pop. 65,000), well situated on the Vistula, near the 
Baltic, is strongly fortified, and, with Elbino (pop. 20,000), is 
the cluef place tor the exportation of com in the north. 

Thorn, on the Vistula, is dear to science, as the birth-place 

^ In the Hungarian language, Hj/szar means the twentieth ; 
because twenty peasants were obliged to provide one horseman 
tor the country. 
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of Copemicnsy ibe astroDomer, who taoght the true solar sjelem 
— the revolution of the earth, and of its sister planets, round the 
sun. Copernicus, who, like Michael Angelo, united many accom« 
plishments, was bom in 1472, and died in 1543. 
Membl has the finest harbour on the Baltia 
Riten, The Prbgel falls into the Baltic near Konigsberg. 
The Mbmel, which rises under the name of the Niemen, in 
Grodno, now part of Russia, having divided Courland fix>m 
Prussia, enters the latter, and under the name of Memel, falls 
into the Baltic near Memel. In conjunction with the Dnieper, 
it forms a communication between the Baltic and the Euxine. 
The products of northern and southern Europe are thus ex* 
changed. 

Surface, East and West Prussia are level districts. 
The sea-coast is remarkable for two inlets of the sea, 
spreading into large but shallow sheets of water, and 
fenced from the Baltic by long, narrow slips of land. 
They are named the Frischeand the Curische Half; the 
word Haff meaning a salt lake. 

Climate and Products. The air is cold but salubri- 
ous. The chief products are com, hemp, and flax* 
Amber, an object of ornament and curiosity, is found on 
the shores of the Baltic \ 

Government and Religion, Frederick William IV., 
the present king, was born on the 15th of November, 
1795, and began to reign June 7th, 1840. By a con- 
stitution, recently given, the government is now a 
limited monarchy. The religion of Prussia is the Lu- 
theran. 

Political Rank. Prussia, little favoured by nature as 
to soil and climate, was raised to political distinction by 
the creative genius and warlike energies of Frederic 11., 
who found two millions and a half of subjects when he 
ascended the throne ; and having withstood the united 
efforts of the three great continental powers, left six 
millions of people, and an increased territory, at his 
death* Though Prussia is not a power of the very first 
class, its political influence is great ; and, in Germany, 
it is inferior only to that of Austria. It is a military 

' Amber is supposed to be a kind of bitumen that issues from 
the eartli in a liquid state, and is afterwards indurated by expo- 
sure to the air. When analyzed by the chemist, it yields a yege« 
table oil and mineral acid. 

F 5 
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'stftte ; but its ports on tBe Baltic may in time give it 
commercial and maritime rank. 

Population, The population of the whole Prussian 
dominions is IT^OOO^OOO. 



SWITZERLAND \ 

Situation* This smidl, but interesting country, the 

•aticient Helvetia, ivhieh for its romantic scenery has 

'be^n called a world of wonders, lies in a central part 

both of Eurppe and the N. Temperate Zone. It is re- 

*hidvkable for moimtains, valleys, and lakes; is one of 

*tifre few countries of Etn'ope which have no sea-> coast; 

Wd is the highest region of that quarter of the globe. 

*S0 gr^at is its general elevation, that one. of its valleys, 

^tindelWald, rises 3150 feet above the level of the sea; 

a height neady equal to that of Snowdon, the loftiest 

moflnt&in in Wales ^ 

* ' poundaries and Extent. On the N. and E. Germany; 
^oti' the S. Italy; and on the W. France. It extends 
from the 45th to the 48th deg. of N. lat., and fVom the 
*mti t6 lOth i3eg. Sp'rtiin. E. long. 
• Capitm. Bfeftie,,dn the Aar, in 47 deg, of N. kt, 
*atid 7 de^. 2'6'min; of &. long., being 4 deg. and a half 
'S. of Ltrtidbn, fVotti which it is distant 7 deg., or 486 
"English mil6S S.t. by E. Berne, which is more than 
4000 feet above thq level of the sea, is the most ele- 
^vated capital in Europe. 

Dimions. 9Wit:^erltfnd, formerly divided into 18 
'ctihtbns, has iiiovr 22. 

j !fcToiLTHERN. 

'BegifliDtBg on the E* 

CaniMm ChirfPlaoes. 

■ Th/atpLM .%.... . . 4 i . » • . V • Praueiifeld. 

A^p^zel . .<'..•-•..• ^i ... % . Appeti2»SFl. 

' Switzerland has its name from the canton of Schweitz, that 

district haying, been one of the earliest friends of Swiss freedom. 

'Thto Siris» dkte their freedmn fioxh the finsteflbrtS'^f-tlfe'ctiniops 

*6f Uri, SdiweHs cnr Si^wHe, and Uht^rwaldea^ to throtfoif 'Hk 

'JKwtriati yoke IB 1998. ^ . 

' Some idea may be formed of Swis» geography, by tfitnpttAtig 
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Cantofu. Chief Places. 

St. Gall St. Gall. 

Scbaffhausen . SchafFhausen. 

Zurich Zurich. 

Aargau Aarau. 

Zug Zug. 

Soleure Soleure. 

Cbktrax. 
Beginning on the E. 

Grisons , Coire or Chur. 

Glams ^ . . • . Glarus. 

Schweitz •• 9 ••••«•.•••• • Scbw^itz. 

Uri Altor£ 

Unterwalden Stantz. 

Lucerne Lucerne. 

WesTteen. 

Berne • . • ^ Berne. 

Fribin^ Friburg. 

Neufchatel Neufchatel. 

Pays de Vaud • • . « Lausanne. 

Geneva Geneva. 

Southern. 

Tessino • Bellinzona. 

The Valais Sion. 

Chief Places in Switzerland^ Berne, Basle, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Zurich, and Lucerne. 

Chief Rivers. The Rhine, the Rhone, and the Aar. 

Lakes, Constance, between Switzerland and Ger- 
many; Zurich, in the canton of Zurich; Lucerne, in 
that of Lucenie; Lake Neufchatel or Yverdun, and that 
of Geneva in the W. ; and those of Thun and Brientz 
in the canton of Berne. Lakes Neufchatel and Geneva 
are connected by a canal ; and thereby the Rhone and 
the Rhine, the Mediterranean and the German Ocean. 

ihm eountry to alaxige town, of whi«h the valleys are the streets, 
and the numiilaiiis groiq^ of eoatignoiis houses. 

f6 
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Mountains, The vast chain of Alps ; the chief sum- 
mits of which are, Mont Blanc in Savoy, and Mounts 
Bernard, Cervin, Rosa, Siroplon, and St. Gothard, in 
Switzerland '• 

Places, Bebne, the finest town of Switzerlandj is in a strikinj^ 
situation, on a bold eminence at the foot of which runs the Aar, 
almost encircling the town. Its tranquil grandeur gives it the 
appearance of a Roman city, and it is a place of singular neatnes» 
and beauty ; for the former of which it is much indebted to the 
wise custom of employing criminals in cleansing and repairing 
the streets. Pop. 27,000. 

Basil, or Basle, the Urgest though not the most populous town 
of Switzerland, is nobly seated on the Rhine, where that rirer 
makes a sudden bend to the N., and becomes navigable. Hans 
Holbein, the painter, who <^ime to England in the reign of Henry 
YIir.,and painted the portraits of the leading characters of his 
court, was bom at BasiL The learned Ecasraus,. a native of 
Holland, received his education here ; and justly preferring the 
place in which his mind and virtues had been trained, to the soil 
which had* merely given him birth, he selected Basil as the retreat 
of his declining years, and reposes in- its catheditU. Pop. 24,000. 

Zurich, delightfully seated on a lake of the same name, has, 
from its love of literature and the number of its eminent men, 
been called the Athens of Switzerland. Gesner the poet, author 
of the Death of Abel, and many pastorals; Lavater, the phy- 
siognomist ; and Zimmerman, who wrote on Solitude, were born 
here. At Zurich are kept the bow and arrow with which Tell, 
the hero ^,. though not the author of Swiss liberty, is said to have 
struck the apple off his son's head at Altorf, in the canton of Uri. 
Pop. 17,000. • 

Geneva, finely placed at the W. extremity of the lake, just 
where its waters flow out and form the Rhone, is the most p(>pu> 
lous town in Switzerland. The great occupation of the people is 
watch-making, which employs fOOO pei'sons. It is famed for 
education, talent, and coiTect morals ; and has been called the 
metropolis of Protestant Europe, as placed in opposition to Papal 

* On the Alps of Savoy and of the Haut Valais, the line of 
never-melting snow is from 8500 to 9000 feet above the level uf 
the sea. The line of trees extends to the height of 6700 feet, 
and that of shrubs to 8500. The fir-tree lives at 6800 feet, and 
the hardy rhododendron at 7^00. Some plants, on a soil of 
granite, grow at the height of 10,000 feet, above which are a few 
lichens; but vegetation wholly ceases at 11,000. The lowest line 
where com grows is 3750 feet ; and where the vine can be culti- 
vated, is 1950 feet 

^ Stauffacher, Walther Furst, and Arnold de Melchthal, are 
regarded as the three founders of Swiss liberty, because they laid 
the /onndation of the revolt against the Austrian power. 
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Rome. It is one of the two universities of Switzerland. Basil 
has the other. At Geneva, Calvin preached the doctrines of tlie 
Reformation, and here he died in 1549. Pop. 35,000. 

Lausanne has a fine situation on the N. side of the Lalce of 
Geneva. Here was interred Amadous YIIL, Duke of Savo^, 
who twice resigned his crown, "a aclden earty^ and sought in 
the shades of retirement that happmess which the splendour of 
courts and marshalled pomp of armies often fail to give. At 
lAusanne died, in 1823, Mr. John Kemble, the first tragedian of 
his age. Pop. 18,000. 

Chillon Castle, whose snow> white battlements are erected on 
a rock on the Lake of Geneva, shines in Swiss history, and is the 
scene of one of Lord Byron*s poems. 

Hespenthal, in the canton of Uri, is the highest village in 
Switzerland, being 4540 feet above the level of the sea. 

"Rvoean, The Rhine springs from three sources near Mount 
St. Gothard, which unite at Coire, in the Grisons. It passes 
through Lake Constance, and, issuing from its W. side, goes to 
Schaffhausen, near which it has a remarkable fall ; then flowing 
to Basle, it leaves Switzerland, and enters Germany. It finally 
visits the United Provinces, where it divides into three branches. 
The length of its Sviu course is 220 miles. The Rhine ulti- 
mately receives the superfluous waters of all the Swiss lakes 
except those of Geneva, whose outlet is the Rhone'. 

The Rhone rises in the valley between the Grimsel and Furca 
Alps near the Rhine, but has an opposite and W. direction. 
Having crossed the Yalais, it enters the Lake of Geneva, and, 
Issuing from it at the opposite end, passes the town of Geneva ; 
soon after which it leaves Switzerland and becomes a French 
tiver. The length of its Smu course is 90 miles. 

The Aab, an impetuous stream, wholly confined to Switzer- 
land, rises in the centre of the country, near Mount Grimsel ; 
flows through Lakes Brientz and Thun, passes Berne and Soleure, 
and joins the Rhine opposite to Waldshut. The rapid Reuss, 
with its deep blue-green waters, issuing from Lake Lucerne, and 
the transparent Limmat, from the Lake of Zurich, join the Aar. 

MoutUaint. The Alps are the most remarkable feature uf 
Switzerland. 

Mount St. Bernard, which has on it a religious hospice with 
twelve monks and twenty*six domestics, was founded in the 
eleventh century by St. Bernard de Manche, a gentleman of 



* The Aar, the chief Swiss tributary of the Rhine, first carries 
off the superJ9uous waters of Lakes Brientz and Thun, and then 
floviring N. of Berne, receives by a small river those of Lakes 
Neufchatel and Bienne, which have a communication. From 
the £. the Aar receives, by the Reuss, the waters of Lake Lu- 
eeme, and by the Liromat those of Lake Zurich, which takes the 
waters of Lake Wallenstadt. Charged with the collected stores^ 
the Aar joins the Rhine^ 
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Sayoy. The monks receive tbe poor without payment, atad sue- 
eour distressed traveners by sending out the domestics every 
morning daring the winter on different routes. In these chari- 
table offices they are assisted by dogs regnlariy trained to search 
ibr persons buried in the snow. The convent of St. Bemardy 
sitnated 8314 feet above the level of the sea, is the highest per^ 
numenily inhabited spot in Europe '. 

Monte Rosa, thus named from its resemblance to an expanded 
rose, is N. of Mount St. Bernard, and according to some travel- 
lers exceeds Mount Blanc in elevation. 

Mount SiMPLON is celebrated for the magnificent road which 
Bonaparte made over it, that he might always hav« a commodious ' 
passage for his armies into Italy. This miracle of art, which 
rivalled the labours of ancient Rome, and triumphed over nature 
herself^ forms a principal entrance into Italy. Its formation em- 
ployed 30,000 men for live years. 

The Alps are rich in historic fame, having been traversed by 
renowned warriors at the head of large armies. Hanmibal, 
Cjbsar, Eugene, and Napoleon, have conducted their legioQS 
over these gigantic barriers which Nature has in vain opposed 
to the daring enterprise of man. 

Lakes, Whilst Constance is distinguished for its superior 
depth and size among the Swiss lakes, those of Lucerne and 
Geneva are fhe most beautiful. Lucerne is called the lake of 
the four sylvan cantons, being environed by the districts of 
Lucerne, Schweitz, Uri, and Unterwalden. The Lake of Geneva 
presents one of the most interesting and elegant of figures, that 
of a crescent, and has delightful scenery. " This lake," says a 
celebrated traveller, ^ seems formed to inspire beholders with a 
love of nature." 

^ Delightful lake ! whose margin, gay and green, 
Smiles in soft contrast to the rugged scene 
Of stern brow'd Alps, whose storms eternal roll,—- 
How much thy vaned charms eatranee the soul ! 
Witii what high passions must thy pro^>ect move 
The heart that beats to liberty and love ! 
Around, fair freedom builds her lofty throne,. 
And rooks and valour guard it for lier own." 

Ajkin. 

Surface, Switzerland has been called an epitome of 
Europe in the sublime and beautiful of nature. The 
gigantic Alps, their summits crowned with eternal snow, 
and glittering with ice amidst the regions of storms^ 

' On the side of Monte Bosa, in the region of eternal enow, 
are some miners' cabins, which are esteemed the most elevated 
dwellings in Europe, but they are habitable only two moaths in 
the year. 
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bMHj rise above die cloucbi presenting « magnificent 
apectade; while vast tracti of gteciera , separated by 
foresta^ eom-fieldsi and vineyardSy together with lovely 
■hkeB, and fertile valleys studded wkh b«ppy cottages, 
,give an inteoest to scenes whidi both delight and 
astonish. 

Climate, Switoerland hao not a very hjq^y dimate. 
While its vast, mountains, the nursery a£ cold and 
aloiBas^ render the winter severe, the summer is often 
'Ouhry, in consequence of the heat reflected from the 
mountains, and of the confinement of die air by them 
within the narrow valleys. The longest day is of 15 
hours and a half* 

Products. The linen, siUus laces, «id watches of 
Switzerland are much esteemed; and cattle, which in 
*the simplest nadons consdtute the peasant's wealth, «ie 
successfully reared. 

Inhabitants. A high moral character disthigttiriies 
die Swiss, arising partly from their being ^nt oat from 
the corruptions of the worid by then* moiaitains. They 
are industrious, temperate, and intelligent* Rich in toe 
■bounties of nature, and content with a few things, they 
seem to realize the descriptions of early ages. A Swiss 
cottage is a lively image of comfort, neatness, and pas- 
toral simplicity. The true value of the Scripture maxim, 
that a good name is better than riches, is no where more 
felt than in this comparatively poor, but happy country. 
Switzerland enjoys no political power, but its name 
always excites ideas favourable to the inhabitants. 

^ Glaciers are, in tbs first initmice, vart beds -of iee fbrmed m 
gencnml above the line ef perpetual snow, in the valleys of the 
mountains. They are sometunes endosed there inunovablv ; 
and, sometimes, when not held there, descend by the sides of the 
valleys : this motioiris caused by the weight of the ice, but ofaieily 
by tlie melting and decrease of the ice beneath. The elaeier, 
losing its centre of gravity, bursts asunder with a dreadful noise, 
and glides down iSa declivity until it finds a new support. 
Could we suppose a torrent, a mile iii breadth, and several hun- 
dred feet in depth, to be descending down a mountain, rolling 
w^yes over each other more than mtv fbet in height, and the 
whole to be suddenly fixed and turned faito ice, having angular 
fragments, we might form some idea of a glacier. On the lltUs, 
one of the Alps, the ice lies lib feet thick, even in the summer. 
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Government, Switzerland, as the ancient Helvetia^ 
formed one of the early conquests of Caesar. In more 
modern times it constituted a part of the German empire. 
yfith the house of Austria it remained until the oppres- 
sion of its rulers excited the Swiss to revolt in 1307^ 
and afler a glorious struggle they established themselves 
as a free aftd independent state. Switzerland is a fede- 
rative republic, consisting of twenty-two independent 
cantons governed by their own laws and magistrates ; 
but which, for general security, are united into a con- 
federacy governed by a diet or general assembly. The 
diet is composed of deputies from each of the cantons, 
and meets in rotation at Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, 

Religion. Of the inhabitants of Switzerland about 
two-thirds are Protestants, and the remainder Roman 
Catholics* The Protestant form of Church government 
is Presbyterianism, and the doctrines generally professed 
are Calvinistic. 

Language* The Swiss speak German, French, or 
Italian, as the several cantons border on Germany, 
France, or Italy. 

Population. According iQ the last census the popu- 
lation of Switzerland is 2,392,740. 
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Situation, Spain, which was known to the ancients 
under different names ^ is in the S.W. part of Europe 
and central portion of the N. Temperate Zone. Toge- 
ther with Portugal, it is strongly marked by nature for 
a distinct region of the European continent, with which 
it is connected only on the N.E. 

Boundaries. On the N. the Bay of Biscay and 
France, from which latter it is separated by the Pyre* 

* By the Greeks it was called Iberiay from the river Ibems 
(ihe Ebro), and Hesperian from its extreme situation in the 
west. The Romans called it Hxspaniay a word of uncertain 
derivaiion. 
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Dees and the river Bidanoa* ; on the E. and S. die 
Mediterranean ; and on the W. and S«W« Portt^al and 
the Athmic. 

Exieui. Between the 36th and 44th deg. of N. lat, 
and firom ahout the 9th deg. of W. to the 3rd of E. 
long. Its lei^h fiom Cape Finisterre, on the W., to 
Cape CreuSy on the E., is about 650 miles; and its 
hrodth from Cape Ort^al in the N., to Ci^ Tariflb, 
near Gibraltar, in the S., is 565 miles. 

Capital, Madrid^ on the Manzanares, in lat. abont 
40 d^. N., and long. 3 deg. 30 min. W. It is 11 
deg. and a half more S. than London, and being 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, is, next to Berne in 
Switzerland, the most elevated capital of Europe. 

Surface, Spain, which is formed into a peninsula 
by the Bay of Biscay, the Atlantic, and the Mediterra- 
nean, has a long line of coast on two seas. The interior 
is traversed by mountain rai^pes, which run g^eneraUy 
in distinct and parallel lines, and from N.E. to S.W. 
The rivers flow throc^h the interjacent plains and val- 
leys in a similar direction. The soil of Spain is for the 
most part fertile : in the south it is luxuriant. Here 
are fragrant pasturage, rich vineyards, and orange, olive, 
cork, and chestnut groves. The palm, the peculiar pride 
of the East, is also found in Spain. 

Climate, Spain has a fine climate ; the summer heat 
being tempered by sea-breezes. In the central parts, 
the winter is rendered severe by the elevated tracts. 
The longest day is of 15 hours' duration in the N., and 
of 14 in die S. 

Products* To no country of Europe has nature been 
a greater friend than to Spain ; it has com, wine, and 
oil, to strengthen and cheer the heart of man. The 
Spanish wool is very fine ; and the steel, celebrated in 



* In that psii near the Bay of Bbeay, where the Pyreneee, 
imtead of prolonging their eonne to the bay, direrge a little to 
the S.W^ the river Bidasaoa, iasning from the mountains, ukcs 
«p and perfeeta the bonndaiy Une. The Bidaasoa fiUls into the 
hay betw e en Fontarabia, the frontier town on the Spanish aide, 
and He&daje, on that of Franee. 
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die time ef the Komanft'', is highly valued for its supe«- 
4ior temper, supposed to "be aeqiiired from the-quality of 
the waters through which it passes. Among the ex- 
ports of Spaiil are wines^ frait, rice, fiqoorice, onchtmes, 
€erk, barilla', cochineal', and palhi-^branches^ . 
Diviaions, Theire are fourteen provinces^ mz :— • 

Provinces. Ghief Places, 

Galicia : .Santiago de Compostellay CcHnonoa) 

FerroL 
Asturiaa. . . . . . . Oviedo, Santander. 

Biscay. .••»•• • Bilboa^. Vittoria^ St Sebaetlan. 

Towards the Pyrenean Mountains* 

Navarre •..•••. Pampeluna. 
Axragon • » • • • ..Saragossa. 
Catalonia ^ Baseelona, Tortosa. 

£ast£bk« 

Valencia Valencia, Alicant. 

Murcia • Murcia, Carthagena. 

Granada Granada, Malaga. 

Andalusia • . • . . Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Cordova. 

•' ** And Spaniards iemper steel for war,'" — DbttjbnTs Ylrgii. 

^ Barilla, which in Spain is indigenous only in iiie 4istrieCB 
of Yaleneia and Murcia, is a ri<^ ye^Btabto salt obiftined frtm a 
plant having different species. It is used in making glasa and 
soap, and in bleacliing huen. Next to the barilla of Spain, that 
of Sicily is the best. 

> Cochineal i» notiiiog but the body of an insMt, transforeied 
into the resemblance of a grain, or berry, which is used in dyeing 
scarlet. 

^ The palm-branches are sent to Italy, and used there in the 

religions ceremonies of Palm Sunday. Monaco, a port in Italy, 

has the exolusive prmiege of supplying Rome witli pa)iii> 

•branches, whither it anmiUly sends a valuable esEXf^o. The 

palm baa not only been the symbol of victory ameng t£» a&eient 

hemtbena^hnt is aiao dmt of the C\aist\»a'« trvoBDO^^ See Eer. 
vii.9. 
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Provinces. Chief Places. 

Leon • . Leon, Salamanca, Ciudad Rodrigo. 

' Estremaduia • .. Badajos, Merida, Placenda. 

Cektrax. 

X)ld Castile . • • Buigos, Valladolid. 
"New Castile • . Madrid, Toledo. 

Chief Places in Spain. Ports: Bilboa, Santander, 

Ferrol, and CoTunna, on the Bay of Biscay; Barcelona, 

•Tarragona, Valencia, Alicant, Carthagena, M^daga, 

-and Gibraltar, on the Mediterranean ; and Cadiz on die 

Atlantic. 

Inland Places* Madrid, the cop.,. Seville, Granada, 
Toledo, Salamanoa^ Saragossa. 

Chief Rivers. The El>ro> in the N.E.; the Minho 
and the Douro, to the N.W,; the Tagus, in the centre; 
•imd the Guadiana and the Guadalquiver in the S. 

Mountains. The Pyrenees, extending from the Me** 
cbterranean to the Bay of Biscay, a dist^ice of 20^ 
miles ; the chain of Asturias and Biscay in the N., and 
connected with the Pyrenees:; the Ca&tilian or Guada»> 
lama^ between Old and New Castile ; the central chain, 
numing W. from New Castile into Estremadura; the 
Sierra Morena', or brown mountains, between New 
* Castile and Andalusia; and th^ Alpuxarras, in Granada, 
including the Sierra Nevada^ or Snowy Ridge. 

Hont Perdu, the ^loftiest of the Spuiish Pyrenees, is abcmt 
10,878 feet high ; and Mulahacen, a peak of the Sierra Nevads, 
has a height of 10,944 feet. In the Sierra Morena,.CerrsnteB 
'has Udd the scene of Don Quixote's adventures. 

Capes. Capes Ortega], Estaca, and Finisterxe, in 6a- 
.licia; Trafalgar, S. of Cadiz, in Andalusia; TarifFa,near 
•Gibraltar; Palos, in Murcia; and Creus, in Catalonia. ' 

The Point del Estaca, a little E. of Cape Ortega]^ is 
the N.; Finisterre, the W.; Tariffa, the S.; and Creus, 
-the E. point of Spain* At Tra&lgar, Nelson finished a 

♦ 

' The term Sierra^ peeuliar to Spaln^ and dfirW^ i£^\&k ^^ 
; L^iliDjterra (n saw), implies a chidn oi tao\mtaAii<&\iVyQ»&^'i^^iR«s^ 
peaks resemble a saw. 
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career which has placed him at the head of naval heroes* 
He fell Oct. 21, 1805. 

Islands. Majorca, Minorca, and Ivi^a, in the Medi* 
terranean. 

Bays. The Baj of Biscay, beginning at the Isle of 
Ushant, off the W. coast of France, and ending at Cape 
Finisterre, in the N.W. of Spain; Ferrol, Corunna» 
and Vigo bays, in Galicia ; those of Cadiz and Gibraltar 
in the S., and of Carthagena and Alicant in the £. 

Strait, The Strait of Gibraltar, by which the Medi- 
terranean is entered from the Atlantic, and which unites 
them. It is about 56 miles in length, and the breadth^ 
where narrowest, between TarifFa and Alcazar Point in 
Africa, is about 18 miles. 

Placet. Madrid is built on several low hills in a large plain^ 
having on the side of Old Castile the Guadarama chain. It is 
about 300 miles from the sea every way ; and its central position 
led Philip II. to make it the capital and a royal residence. The 
Manzanares, on which it stands, being a torrent in winter and 
shallow in summer, gives it few commercial advantages. MadHd 
has few attractions, except its royal palace, the fine gate of Alcala, 
and the Prado, or public walk. Of its 146 churches, not one ex- 
cites interest. Pop. (Jan. 1852), 254,178. 

The EscuRiAL and St. Ildefonzo to the N.W., and Aranjuez 
lo the S. of Madrid, are royal abodes. The Escurial is both & 
palace and a convent, the residence of the Spanish monarchs 
while living, and the house appointed for them when dead* 
This large and costly structure was built by Philip II. to com- 
memorate his victory, in 1557, over the French at St. Quentui, in 
France. 

Seville, on the Guadalquiver, is next in size to Madrid, and is 
sometimes called the capital of Spain. In its cathedral, which 
ranks as the largest in Sfiain, reposes Columbus, who gave ua 
another world. Seville, once &mous as an emporium of the' 
Spanish American riches, is now chiefly known for its cigars^ 
snuff, and oranges. Pop. 91,000. 

Cadiz, seated on a bay 36 miles in circumference, is the first 
commercial port in Spain, and before the Spanish American 
colonies were separated from it, was the deposit of their wealth* 
P(^. 55,000. 

Barcelona, the chief commercial port of Spain on the Mediter- 
ranean, has more flourishing manufactures than any other i>art of 
the kingdom. Pop. 120,0^. Near it is Montserrat, a solitary 
mountain, having on one of its sides a monastery of peculiar con- 
struction ; fifteen hermitages are placed among the woods and the 
pinnacles of its rocks, which have a pyramidal shape, or in cavities 
hewa out of stone. 
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Malaga, i]ie third commercial port of Spain (pop. 55,000), is 
celebrated for itc raisins, and for the wine called Mouutaiu^ from 
its being the produce of the neighbouring elevations. 

Carthagena, which ranks as the fourth commercial port, h^ a 
moble harbour, formed by nature in the figure of a heart The cit/, 
which was founded by Asdnibal, and named after Carthage, was 
the chief seat of the Carthaginian power in Spain. From it Han- 
nibal began his extraordinary march to invade Italy. Pop. 30,000. 

Gibraltar, the ancient Calpe, is a peninsular mass of calca- 
seous mountain, 3 miles in length, and three-quarters of a mile 
in its greatest breadth, and joined to the continent by an isthmus 
of sand. Its highest point, which is 1430 feet above the level of 
tlie sea, commands a view 120 miles every way. Being seated on 
a spacious bay, at the entrance of the Mediterranean, of which it 
may be called the advanced guai*d, Gibraltar is an important naval 
station. Nature and art have made it impregnable. It was taken 
by the English under Sir George Booke, in (^ueen Anne's reign, 
and still belongs to them. During the siege of three years by the 
French and Spaniards, in the late American war, it was nobly de- 
fended by General Elliot, afterwards created Lord Heathfield. 
Fop. 15,000. 

Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo in Leon, Talavera in New 
Castile, Badajos in Estremadura, and Yittorta in Biscay, are 
famed for the triumphs of the British anus under the Duke of 
Wblungton in the late Peninsular War. 

At St. Justs, near Placentia, died, in 1558, tlie renowned Em- 
peror Charles Y., who, weary of empire and of political and re- 
ligious strife, resigned his crown, and here sought repose in a 
convent. 

Xeres, in the S.W. of Estremadura, gave name to the wine 
called Sherry. 

Siren. The Ebro, the ancient Ibems, rises in the Asturias 
duun, crosses Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia, and enters the 
Mediterranean near Tortosa. The canal of Arragon, 250 miles 
lung, connects, by means of the Ebro, the Mediterranean with the 
Atlantic 

• The Tajo, or Tagus, the most important river of Spaing and 
formerly renowned for its golden sands, rises in the chain of 
Cuenea, in the W, oi Arragon, and crosses New Castile, Estre- 
madura, and Portugal, where it enters the Atlantic by the Bay of 
Lisbon. 

The GuADiANA rises in the S. part of the same chain, and flows 
W. through New Castile and Estremadura to Badajos, where, 
turning S., it divides Spain from Portugal, and enters the At- 
Jantie. % 

The GvADALQUiVER has its source in Granada, flows N. to 
Ubeda, and crossing Andalusia, passes by Cordova and SeviUe 
into the Atlantic. 

The DouRO rises in the E. of Old Castile, in the Guadarama 
diaift, near Soria ; it crosses Leon, enters Portugal near Zamora^ 
laid dividing it trim Spain, joins the Atlantic below Oporto. 
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The MiNHO, \vhich is the coast separation hetween Spiliu and 
Pofrtngal, rises in Galicia and falls into tlie Atlantic. ' 

Government. Spain, which for a long time was* 
^vided into separate kingdoms, was first united, in 
1492', under one crown, in the persons of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The efforts made by the Spaniards to, 
establish a free constitution have hitherto failed: but 
since the death of Ferdinand VII., a more liberal sy stent' 
€if policy appears likely to be established under the 
constitution of the Spanish monarchy, proclaimed in 
Madrid on the 16th of June, 1837. By its provision^. 
4ie power of enacting laws resides in the Cortes in con- 
junction with the sovereign. The Cortes is composed 
of two co-legislative bodies, equal in powers — the 
senate and congress of deputies. The present Queen^ 
Maria Isabella II., who was born the 10th of October^ 
1830, was proclaimed Queen at Madrid on the 2nd of 
October, 1833. For some time the business of the 
Spanish government was carried on under the success 
sive Regencies of the Queen Mother and of the bravfi 
General Espartero. But, in consequence of a revolution, 
the Queen was declared of age in November, 1843, and 
took the reins of government into her own hands. 

PotUkal Bamk. Spain has resources which, wisely directed, 
might raise it to a power of the first class, but which have long> 
be^ paralysed by mterule, and of late by civil wars. Its great 
extent of coast on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic offers a> 
ready commonication with the W. and^. of Europe and the New 
World, while its near eipproach to. northern Africa presents further 
advantages. No country is better adapted for naval and eotti«> 
mercial greatness, and in the fourteeiuth century the Spaiiish 
inarine, both for war and navigation, h^d liie first rank ia-' 
Europe. It was rendered illuatrions by the names of CoLUMBts^ 
Magellan, and Msnoana, but its glory vanished- with the Inviw* 
cible Armada. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic, accQmpanled l^ » 
bigotry and superstition which Jhave peopled numerom 

* T^he year 1492 was perhaps the most eventful era ^f Spain.* 
in it 'the Moors were subdued, and the- separate interests <n the 
sevenQ kingdoms were united and th ere fo re strengthetied nndiefc 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; and in 1492, Columbus, by the discovtnr 
^ilmeriea^ opened to Spain those iminenise treasutes, whidt, u 
ymdj^appHed, naght have excitedhernobleetesnstgjLeB^but wMdl^ 
in tbmr Abuse, hnr^ been^he nun» d ixriboleTice BxsWnnx^T ^ 
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religious houses with monks and nuns^. There were 
formerly in Spain, says a learned writer, at least 200,000 
ecclesiastics, but during the late civil wars the number 
has been considerably diminished. ^^ J 

Population, The expulsion, in 1492, of the Jews, 
and of the Moors in 1614, greatly thinned the population 
(^ Spain,' which at one period possessed more than thirty 
nailioBB* In 1B49, the number ef inhabitants was esti* 
msted at only 14^16,219. 

. Inhabitants, Spain was originally peopled by the* 
Celts from Gaul, and by the Moors from Mauritania, in 
Africa. In the N^ especially in 'Biscay And .Aaturias, 
die. people are aothre and martial, and luheTit the cha- 
racter .of their ancestors, who, as 'Contabrians, long 
resisted the Roman. arms. In the central :and southern 
ports the superior Tanks acre grave and proud : the- 
Spanish grandee is pracirerbially high-minded ; he ** feels 
a stain like a wound,'' and his nice sensibility weighs 
the insult rather than the injury. In .the soothem 
provinces the'Spaniacrdsare in general indolent. They 
hofe /warm passions, are revengeful, and have not 
leariMid the Christian |itecept to forgive. 

-Ltmgmtgif Litmvktref deo. The 'fipantsh -tongae k eae of the 
three great southern dialects whieh ase derived i^m the Latin. 
It has alao a jnixtore of the TeotoniOy enriched by the Arabic 
Spain baa literary diatinati(m> and 'is peculiarly the region of 
i^ot/trj and rtomnce; ^Fhet sixteenth century was its brightest 
peetitf«m. ^vbtriu, author of 'The Visions ;* Xopbz db Vboa, 
liiejBoatpnriifiewxitar tbat crrnr Unrad, and wha was therefore 
styled the tenth Jduae*; iuid Cervamtis, who has. added so much 
io the stores of innocent amusement by his immortal Bon Quixote, 
enjoy, the highest fame. In painting. Morales, called the divine, 
VaLABQUBSB-, and Mustlid, the Bpanish Raphael, were the most 
it«. 



** AiMrdfalg^ Laborde, in Catalonia alone there are, besides 
Ita-iei^t eaihedrais and eighteen collegiate- cbapteni, twenty-two 
abbeys, a^gvand- prio^,iand 27^1 religions hooMS. 

* He wrote 2400 pieces; of these^, about 300 have been pnb«^ 
llshed in 24 volSb>quarto. 

* Mnrilio'die'dt>y'fS&lliDg'from a seafifbid ivhile engaged in the 
labours of his divine art: a death ahnilar to -that of the ]at» 
Eng^h artists SiailMBdjmd Oibfaoiis^ The former died while 
copying a figure in a church in Devonshire, and the latter while 
eiBpJofpd lit jC3uUsirfleth rHoaae, ,the Dnlbs oi I^svcnidD^wS ^ waX^ 
hi mS coanty of IbeAy, ' ^ 
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PORTUGAL'. 

Situation. Portugal, the ancient Lusitaniaj occu-* 

?ies nearly the whole W. side of the Spanish peninsula, 
t is the most western country of Europe and of the 
ancient world, and lies in the warm part of the N. 
Temperate Zone* 

Boundaries* On the N. and £. Spain; and on the 
S. and W. the Atlantic. The Minho divides it on the 
N. from Spain, while the Guadiana is its S. limit. ^ 

Extent. Between the 37th and 42nd deg. of N. lat., 
and from the 7th to the 10th of W. long. The length 
is about 350 English miles, and the breadth about 
100. 

Capital. Lisbon, on the Tagus, and near the At* 
lantic, in lat. nearly 39 deg. N., and long. 9 deg. W., 
being about 12 deg. more S. than London, from which 
it is distant 14 deg., or 973 English miles S.W. by S. 
Lisbon is better situated for an intercourse with America 
than any other capital of Europe. 

Surface. On the W. Portugal has a long range of 
coast. It is mountainous in the N.E., and in Alentejo. 
I'hough less fertile than Spain, Portugal has some de- 
lightful spots. Rich vineyards, crystal streams, verdant 
vales, and groves of orange and cork trees^ vary and 
beautify the scenery. 

Climate. The climate of Portugal is salubrious, 
the air pure, and tl^e sky serene. At Lisbon, which 
has been named the Happy ^ on account of its climate, 
the days of fair weather are computed at 200 in the 
year, and those of settled rain seldom exceed 80. Con* 
sumptive persons often visit it on account of its mild 
winter climate. The longest day in Portugal is of 
nearly 15 hours' length. 

Divisions. Portugal has six provinces. 

^ Portugal, from PorU Ccit^ the iii!»sa\ xmba of Oporftfl^ 
^armerfy the ebiof towiu 
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Northern. 
Provinces. Chief Towns, 

Entre Douro e Minho * • • Oporto. 

Tras OS Monies ' Miranda, Braganza. 

Central. 

Beira • Coimbra. 

Estremadura . • Lisbon, Cintra, Setuval. 

Southern. 

Alentejo . • Evora, Elvas, Estrexnoz. 

Algarve Faro, Lagos, Tavira. 

Chief Places in PortugaL Lisbon, the cap.^ Oporto, 
St. Ubes or Setuval, Cintra, and Faro. 

Rivers, The Minho, Douro, Tagus, and Guadiana, 
already mentioned under Spain, and the Mondego. The 
Mondego, a native stream, rises in Beira, passes Coim- 
bra, and enters the Atlantic. Portugal has no river 
above the fourth class. 

Capes, Cape Mond^o, N. of the river Mondego; 
Cape Roca, or the Rock of Lisbon, the N., and Cape 
Espichel, the S. limit of Lisbon Bay; Cape St. Vincent, 
the S.W. point of Portugal ; and Cape St. Maria. 

Islands. The Azores or Western Islands, of which 
there are nine in number, viz, St. Michael, St. Maria, 
Terceira, St. George, Graciosa, Fayel, Pico, Flores, and 
Coros. Madeira and Porto Santo also belong to Por- 
tugal, as well as the Cape de Verd Islands. 

The late Sir John Jervis, having gained a great victory over 
the French and Spanish fleets, February 14, 1797, off Cape St. 
Vincent, was created Earl St. Vincent. 

Bays, Caldao or Setuval, in the W. ; and Lagos Bay, 
in the S. 

PUioes, Lisbon is one of the greatest commercial cities of 
Europe. Like ancient Rome, it is built on seven hills. An 
earthquake, in VIbb, destroyed nearly the whole city, which has^ 

* Entre Douro e Minho; that isy the province beVw^^Ti ^^ 
rivers Douro and Miniiei. 

* ThuctMatOitf ih%i im, beyond the momita\iA. 
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however, been elegantly rebuilt. The finest object in Lisbon is 
the great aqueduct of 35 arehee, formed in 1738 ; and the noblest 
structure of the Icind which has been erected in Europe since the 
time of the Romans *. The population of Lii^n was returned 
in 1845 at 280,000. 

Oporto, on the I>ouro^ the 4Kcond city of Poriimal for com- 
merce and population, is the place where most of the Portugal 
•wine (hence called Port) is shipped ^. Pop. 80,000. 

CiNTRA ', near Lisbon, has fine scenery, consisting of stupen- 
dous rocks, wildly intempened with wood and wnter ; a conveKt 
fixed on a mountain, and seeming to overhang the sea; witii s 
summer palace of Moresque architecture. 

Brag ANZ A, noted for shawls, gives the title of Duke to the reign- 
ing family of Portugal. Coimbra has the only university in 
Portugal. 

Government. Portugal was, until these few years, 
governed by an absolute monarch ; but die r^ai power 
is limited by an upper and lower chamber of representa- 
tives, which is now deoitledly liberal. The present so- 
vereign, Pedro v., bom Sept. 16, 1887, ascended the 
throne Nov. 15, 1858, on the death of his nothery 
Donna Maria de Gloria. 

Portugal has little political wefght, and is cbtefly in« 
debted for its exislenoe as an independent state ta a 
dose alliance with England. Its position on the At- 
lantic gives it commercial advantages. 

Religion and PopulaHon. The Roman CathoHc » 
tlie national religion of Portugal, which has rather more 
tkan three millions and a half of inhabitants. 

Language^ Literature, tSse. The Portuguese tongue, thongii 
chiefly derived from the Latin, has many words of French origin. 
The literature xA Portugal rose in the 15th century, l^e «ml 
epoch of her gUury. Its genius, iike that of Spain, shinfis in 
poetry and romapce. In the reign of Emmancbl s^^unA 

• 

^ Anaeeeant of thechi^Romans^edvctsisgWeninllBlller's 
Quest, in Roman Hist., Introduct., chap. i. sect. iv. 

* The quantity annually exported varies from 60,000 to 
70,066 pipes, the greater part cf whieh is Mttt 4o Engittid; 
tkough it has its name from Opmrto, the wine is preteced nat Im 
the adjacent country, but in Tras os Monies imd Entre Dowo • 
Mioho. 

^ Cintra, from some resemblance in its situatioai^ has iMioi 
compared with Mai vem, neat Worceeter, It ium aUso beeii cftUfli 
tbe Richmond of FqtUx^/b^ ... 
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SxBRBO and (Saa sb MnuoaiA, the antiwn of tome duffming 
•ek^goes; and Fbebbuu, the dramstie and l^c writer; but 
Camoens, at once the glory and shame of Portugal, eztrngaiahea 
every meaner light by the blaze of his eenius. Hie Lumad, an 
•pic poem, 'celefanrting die expediUoii of PoiEtiigal to the East^ 
luMUpLven him inmiortali^. 

In the 16th century, Portugal, nnder Emmanuel, fhe most re- 
nowned and enlightened of her princes, attracted the adminu 
tion of Europe by numerous geographical discoreries; and 
while Cohnnbus diaoovered a new world in the West, to Porto- 
gal beloqgs the honour of having laid open the East by Yasoo 
DB Gama's expedition round the Cape of Good Hope. For 
more than a century Portugal held the undivided dominion of 
Ibe Indian seas, and was one of the first maritime powers of 
Enrope. 



ITALY. 

Situation. This interesting r^'on, called Hesperia 
by the Greeks, and Italia by the Romans, and which 
has been so oflen celebrated by the poet, the orator, and 
the historian, is a large peninsula in the S. of Europe, 
and in a central part of the N. Temperate Zone. In 
shape it somewhat resembles the human leg. 

Boundaries, On the N. Germany, Switzerland, and 
the Lake of Geneva; on the £. the Gulf of Venice; on 
the S. the Mediterranean ; and on the W. that sea and 
Fnmoe. 

Extent. From the 88 th to neariy the 47th deg. of 
N. lat., and £rom the 6th to the 18th deg. of E. long. 
The length is shout 600 English miles ; but its greatest 
breach, tfaat'ef l^e N. part, is not half liiat extent. 

Capital. Though the different Italian states have 
their own capital, Roffie is usually termed the metropolis 
of Italy *. It is on the Tiber and near the Mediterranean 

* The geographical riiape of Italy, tiiough H has man^ advm* 
tages for a great and commereiid nation, has lliis impediment to 
Ms separate existence as one -faidependent state, that, its lei^^th 
being too great for its breadth, there is no point suffieienHy 
central to preserve the due influence of a metropolis^ in T«,^^\ni<Ck. 
to its extreme N. and 8. provinces ; and tWt >\i« ^^^'^ ^^ 
Lamlmtdjr Mud NapleB, being locally so faT driV^^, «ici& ^^wdl^ 

o 2 
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in lat. 42 deg. N., and long, about 12 E., being nine de- 
grees and a half more S. than London, from which it is 
distant 13 deg., or 903 English miles S.E. 

Surface. The peninsula of Italy, which projects far 
into the Mediterranean, has been called an immense 
promontory, advancing into a large lake. On the N. 
are the Alps, stretching from sea to sea, and the exten- 
sive plains of Lombardy, fertilized by the Po and its 
tributary streams. Tuscany has been called the garden 
of Italy, on account of its fine air and rich soil. In the 
centre of the peninsula, near the coast, between Valletri 
and Terracina, is the fertile but unhealthy district, the 
Pontine Marshes. The kingdom of Naples is in general 
mountainous, being crossed by the Apennines. It has, 
however, luxuriant valleys. On the W. coast are many 
bays. 

Climate. The climate of Italy is various. The air 
is generally serene; and an Italian sky has, from its 
warmth and purity, become proverbial. The moun- 
tainous districts are, however, cold ; and the low country, 
near the shores, is unhealthy. The malaria^ as the ex- 
halations from it are termed, occasion dangerous slow 
fevers. The longest day is 15 hours in the N., and 14 
in the S. 

Products. In Italy, which is called the garden of 
Europe, nature produces her gifts almost spontaneously: 
it has the richest fruits and most odoriferous flowers. 
Wine, olive-oil, raw silk, fruit, capers, maccaroni, and 
anchovies, are exported to France and England. The 
chief manufactures are gold and silver stuffs, rich vel- 
vets, mirrors, and other glass ware. 

Divisions. Italy has the following divisions : — 

in climate and liabits, and the variety of temper which climate 
and habits produce, can hardly be united under the same gorem- 
ment. For these reasons I taly, after the demolition of the Roman 
Empire, was broken tip into different subdiYisions.— :6bo<t*9 Life of 
Bonaparte. 
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Northern. 



Suaes. Chief Places. 



The kingdom of Sardinia *, 
including Savoy ^ Pied- 



Chamberry (in Savoy), 
Turin, the cop., Aosta, 



mont, the late republic of > t """' " . ^"^' ^"^^^^ 
Genoa, and the island off Alessandria, Marengo. 

Sardinia .J ^^"^«' «"^ ^ice. 

Lombardy, or the Austrian ) 

States, includes Milan, <cr * -^ ^ ik«*i 

the duchy of Mantua, y ^tTV' '^ "' 
and the late republic of \ ^^'' Cremona, Como. 

Venice' J 

The Duchies of Parma '-i p Modena 

and Modena* / *^*™"' ***^«""' 

CeMTKATk 

T„.any" and Lucca. ...{ t^^slenaJS: 

The Pope^s Terrijorl^. J tTA^rrfn .t aT 
or the States of the< .* i? r» i 

Church 1 *"?'tt f ^".' ,^°l*«"*' 

^ and Urbmo, inland. 

' The present King of Sardinia, Yictor Emmanuel, succeeded 
to the throne on die abdication of his father, March 23rd, 1849. 

* Savoy, a country of lofty mountains and narrow valleys, lies 
between the Lake of Greneva, the Rhone, and the central Alps, 
which last divide it from Piedmont. ' 

' Austrian Italy is divided from the Sardinian States by the 
Tessino, and from those of the Church by the Po. On the Adri* 
atic, the territories of the Church extend from the Tronto south* 
wards to the Ferrara branch of the Po. The Emperor of Austria, 
Francis Joseph, is now King of Lombardy and Venice. 

* Parma was given to Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Austria, 
and late Empress of France, as consort of Bonaparte. On her 
death, in 1&47, it passed to the Duke of Lucca. 

* Modena is subject to the Archduke FranlSis d'Este. 
'* Tuscany is subject to an Austrian Archduke. 

* The Grand Duke of Lucca resigned his hereditary domuvvorcL 
to Tuscany in \Bi7, and himself occupieft tVie ^\a.^^ ^l ^^j\KCak 
Loaiea^ in ParnaA, 

G 3 




South EBK. 
Suites. . Chief Plat 

The kingdom of Naples',"] 

or of tbe Tiio ^ciliea, | Naples, the 
consists of the southern J> Sekrno, T; 
part of Italy and the I termo. 
island of Sicily -. . J 

Chief Plaeta m Italy. Rome, Naples, TTor^Dee, 
Leghorn, Venice, Milan, Mantua, Turin, and Genoa, 

Chief Jtivers. The Po, pervading the N. of Italy; 
the AmOr ia Tuscany; and the Tiber, in the centre of 
Italy. 

Mountain!. The Alps, encircling the N. ; the Apan- 
ninei, running throi^h Italy from N.W. to S.R,, at a 
nearly equal distance from the tno seas; the volcanic 
mountain of Vesuvius, eight miles S. of the city of 
Naples, and impending over its gulf; and Mount Etna 
in Sicily. 

The Aba extend a dTEtaaee of 600 milM from Nice, aatr the 



Alpa extend a d 
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<talf of e<«l^ ea the W^ to the Golf of Canera on the Adriatic, 
Ouir E. Unut. Tbef are divided into the Uarilime, Cottiuiy 
Giatiaii, Paniiine, Rhetiui, Julian, uid Canuc Alps. From Ae 
AtfB descend the rivers of nortllBn Italy; while the ApenniDBS 
dmde its central and aouthem streaoiB into those whieb flaw E, 
into the AdriatiB, and thoM- which, flowing W., join the Medi- 
terranean. The point of junction where the Alpa and the Apen- 
nines unite ii at Mount St. Jaques, above Genoa, when the Alps, 
romiDE N.W,, eztsod to Ui«t Blanc, tlieir behest peaJii Nid 
lines, inclining S.E., gradually rise to Mount VeUns, 
Mont BuHC, so uftined from the de^ 
nuujiio oi qoow wnicn not only clothes i(s auDunitfl lutt mushea 
far down ita sidea, riaea 1S,QG2 feat above the level of the sea, 
aad ia generally cobsiderad the bigfaeBt point of Europe. 

Bays and Gulfi. The bay of Naples ; the gulft of 
Gaela and Salerno in the W., and diat of Taicnto in 
theS. 

Straits. The strait of Bonifacio, between Cornea 
and Sardinia, and that of Messina, which is a mile in 

' Tb» prestait Uiaa: of Nafdea, Fwdinaod (Cha^^ 11^ who 
wsaa bom January 12, 1010, saooaaial ^ IMIme, Siamtim I., 
ifor^nber 8, 1830. 
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tireaflfltlfom Cape Faro m Siciljr to Cape Toipe in Ci- 
labriA, The strait is thoi^bt to hare been formed by 
aa eaitiiquake bre^Jkuig tb» tathmis which joioed Skil^ 

to the continent. 

!■ Uh fttmt vC idBBUB, rad at die diBtnce of 6CM7 7**^ 
h^ (M^ otbor, . are th« whirlpiMd Cbaitbdh aod the totk 
ienLA, wUch luire been elotked with more than teal leimia t^ 
gaagrapbeia. Ib endeaToiHiBg la avoid the whiripuDl, marioen 
aBMiiMa were daebed on ths rock ; benea the Bajing, whea a 
paMo in attempkiag to eniid on* diBeiilty tmi\t into anathar 
— " While niafalng to anid CbalTbdia be tell npm Seylla." 

hlanda. Coraica, Saidioia, Sicily, and Malta: Elba, 
E. of Corsica, Iscliia, and Capri, in the bay of Naples ; 
and the Dp&ri Isleili N. of Sicily. 

Cdpea. Di Letica, the S.E., and Spartivento, the 
S.Vf. point of Italy : Gaeta and Palinura oa the W, 
eoast*. 

Lakes. Maggiore, Lugimo, Como, Iseo, and Guada, 
it the foot of tiie Alps in the Austrian States; Lake 
Perugia, the ancient Thrasymene, W. of Perugia, nearly 
iii th« centre of Italy. 

Piaen. tcmiH, an elegant mty on the riTer Pa, ia the red- 
^ence of tlie Sing of Sardinia. tla aiCuation oomTiitieB tbe 
beauUAll and the sublime : a backgrounif of green hills and 
Iletidlitg vtoeyards ; the majestic Alps in the horizon ; the rich 
pltiMlai Lotthariy, and the Po, the king of Itdiian floods, grace 
its aeenery; The arcades, whidi here, as at Bolngca, form the 
lowest stor; in most of the BtreeCs, protect paaaecgers from rftio 
Cifd tanshiiie. At Tarinrici a royal sepulchre, the moat costly in 
Ciiropei repoeea Vietar Amsdens, Ovte of Safoy. Pop. 114,000. 

6«itOi. lises from the Hfediterranean like an ancient theatre, 
and its marble palaees, Ob viewed fh>m tbe sea, well entitle it to 
ISe epithelrof Oie Snperb*. Genda has maonikctilres of damashs, 
■nd of gold and aWer tisanes. Its rieh velcets are used, amon^ 
oDter pn*po«es, for tlie robes of tbe great wllile living, and aa a 
eoTcring for their coffins when dead. Genoa boasts of giving 

* GaMe, tlie ancint Cajela, Ha* the grave ef tlia nuiae of 
Jncaa ; FaliBare, that of liia pilot Paiimunu. 

* The Italian* designate tkeii- prineipal cities 1^ characttr- 
iatic appellations ; benca the following : Lucca, the indaatrienif; 
Gene*, the wperb ; Bolognft,the fat ; Florences the fair ; Padaa, 
the leanrad ; Rome, the holy ; Veniee, the wealthy ; Na?l**,thft 
jioble ; Uilui, tbe great ; Ravenna, tlM andenJ. \ »»& ^«n«*-i 
IbB oiril 
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Inrth to Columbus, but has no right to glory in ma enterprise 
which she refused to eneoumge. Pup. 116,000. 

Milan, which stands in a rich pbiin, midway between the 
Alps and the Po, is the largest and most populous Italian eity 
dfter Naples, and is even said to cover more ground than tliat 
place. It is almost the only important city in the worid which 
is not built upon a river. It commtraicates, however, by a canal, 
with the Tessino and the Adda, and thereby with the Lakes Mag- 
giore and Como. The cathedral, which was begun in the 14th 
eentury, and is seeond only in dimensions to St. Peter's at Rome, 
is a beautiful specimen of florid Grothic, and is of the finest white 
marble, which dazzles with its brightness when its pinnacles are 
lighted up by the sun. Pop., with suburbs, 185,0C0. 

Near Lodi, a large town S. of Milan, Parmesan cheese is 
made, which is said to be thus called because it was brought into 
notice by a princess of Parma. 

Mantua, seated on a kind of island produced by three lakes, 
formed by the Miucio, is the strongest fortification of Italy. It 
is immortalized by the birth of Virgil, the prince of Latin poets^ 
who was bom 70 years before Christ, and flourished in the 
Augustan age. Mantua-makers received their names from thi» 
place, in the same way as milliners, originally spelt mUanen^ 
derived their appellation from Milan, because they dealt in com- 
modities which came from it. Pop. 26,000. 

Tbnice, which seems to float upon the sea, is built upon 12 
small islands, and is the most extraordinary city in the world. 
Instead of streets it has canals, and intercourse is kept up, not 
by coaches and carts, but by boats called gondolas. A horse ia 
seldom seen, unless exhibited as a sight. Tne city is magnificent^ 
and has numerous bridges, domes, and palaces. The Oriental 
style of the ducal palace, of the cathedral, and other anoent 
bnildings, reminds Uie traveller of the close connexion of Venice 
with Constantinople and the East, before the discovery of a pas* 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope transferred its w^d& 
to the central and northern nations of Europe. The population, 
which at the end of the 17th century amounted to nearly 200,000, 
was returned by the census of 1842 at 110,000 souls. 

Pakma exhibits in its noble palaces, but silent streets and in* 
lustive commerce, a melancholy contrast of former grandeur and 
present poverty. Its cathedral is adorned by the fine paintings 
of Correggio. Pop. 40,000. 

Florence, delightfully seated on the Amo, in a plain pro- 
tected hy the Apennines from the northern and eastern blast, 
and luxuriant with olive-trees and vineyards, has from its 
patronage of literature, arts, and sciences, been regarded as the^ 
Athens of Italy. It boasts a noble Gallery of Paintings and 
Antiques, the glory of which is the famous Venus de Medieis, 
'^the bending statue that enchants the world,'* and which is 
deemed a j>ej9onification of all that is graceftil, elegant, and 
bemaiifnl in the female form. The cYraxcVi oi ^t. Ccoee^ wUeh 
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has been etUed the Westminster Abbey of Florence, U Panteam 
de Finnze, the Ftotheon of Florence, on account of its monn- 
ments to the illustrions dead, contains, among others, the remains 
of Gralileo', the astronomer ; of MaehiavelU, the political writer ; 
and of Michael Angelo, whose comprehensive genius excelled in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and poetry ^ Yet, among those 
who have inmiortalized Florence, we look in vain for a memorial 
of him who was her highest ornament, and perhaps the most 
exalted genius of Italy— Dante. Pop. 110,000. 

Lbgho&n, or LivoRNO, the port of Tuscany, is the most com- 
mercial city in Italy. Among its exports are the straw hats to 
which it gives name, and the celebrated Lucca oil. Pop. 80,000. 

Bologna, a large and flourishing place, has the epithet of 
la grasBUy tiie fiit, from its rich and plenty-diffusing environs. 
It gave birth to the great artists, the Caracci, Guide, Albano, 
and Domenichino, and was the domicile of two famous schools 
—the Lombard and the second Roman. The gallery of Bologna 
contains more fine paintings than any other collection in Italy. 
In it are those miracles of art, the St. Cecilia of Baphael, and the 
Murder of the Innocents of Guide. The St. Cecilia is said to 
have been the inspiring genius which formed the thi^ Caracci* 
Pop. 76,000. 

Bomb, the mistress of the ancient world, and in modem times 
the seat of a spiritual empire, extensive and despotic like its 
former one, is replete with relics of ancient grandeur. The city 
is still enclosed within the wall of the Emperor Aurelian, a cir- 
enit of about 21 miles, but two-thirds of tliis space are covered 
with, vineyards and gardens. Among its ruins we have only 
room to select the Pamthbon for its beauty, and the Coliseum 
for its grandeur. The former, which was erected in the reign 
of Augustus, and dedicated to all the gods, is still entire, being 
now a Christian church. The latter was an amphitheatre, in 
which gladiators fought with wild beasts. Among the churches 
of modem Rome, that of St. Peter is pre-eminent, as the largest 
and the noblest that was ever consecrated to the Deity. The 
Vatican palace, the winter residence of the Pope'^, is celebrated 
for its library, and contains the richest treasures of ancient and 
modem art, the Belvidere Apollo, and the masterpieces of 
Michael Angela and Raphael. Pop. (1852), 176,000. 

Naplbs, built like a theatre, on the side of a lofty hill, and 
open to a beautiful bay, is, next to Constantinople, the finest 



* Galilto, by a singular coincidence, was bom on the day 
that Michael Angelo, &e great painter, died, Feb. 17, 1663 ; and 
he died the day on which Sir Isaac Newton was born, Dec. 26, 
1643. 

* The painting of the Last Judgment, the statue of Moses, and 
tiie cupola of St. Peter's, attest the varied genius of Axv^^Iq, 

' The present Pope, Pius IX., bom Jan. ^\j\*l^^>\<^j^xws&^ 
to the Popedom June 16, 1846. 
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capitis ia the worid, and noka the fourtb in popoiaUon 
mmong Europeea cities, having about 416^680- iahahttante* Near 
it were Fimjmu and Hsb^sulamhiu^ both destroyed, a.d. 7d^ by 
fte same wuptioa ef Bfoiint Veauvima, Tbe^ were dieeovered in 
tiie last eentury, and laid open to tbe cutrioeity of 'vouton^ Mihio 
time walked in the streets, and eoteeed' the. houaMi. temples, 
asd- theatree of » people, who liFed more than; seyeoteai emturiee 
age. 

Rivers. The Fo^ whioh was of elasainal &me as tlM. BridanaSy 
and celebrated by the muse of OTid and Virg^, i» tk» king of 
Italian: rivers* It risesrat the foot of Mmint Yise^ aboot 3^ imlefl 
fgom. Turin ; and, after a nearly stoaight course of 900 miles 
tlirottgh the great plain of Nerthem Italy, falkhinto tiiegulf of 
¥enioe, having received in it&- passage thirty rivers, among' wlnc^ 
ace the Takna&o and the Tbbma from the S., and the DeBiA, 
Tbbsino, Apda, Mincio, and.Qcu.io« from the N. Tb» latter earry 
to ^e Po the waters of the Alpine lakes K North o# the exit of 
the Po, the Adigb, whielL oomes. from the Tyrolesa Alpa^ and 
paasea Verona, falls* into the Adriatic. 

The AsNO rises i&' the Apemunes,. passes. Florenee and Pisa'^ 
in the lovejy vale to which it gives, name^and- joins the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The TiBBE, oslefavated by poets and histeriass^ has it»seiirce 
in the Apennines, passes Perugia, and carries its yeUew- wat«» 
into the Madateraaoean, alter having its banksi erowned by> the 
eternal oity of Rome. It is. the largest river of central Italy. 

The RujMOON, also of histurio fame a& the- ancient boundssy 
between Italy> and Gauly rises in the Apftnninss».and flows, under 
the name o£ Fiumecino \ into the Adriatie betweeiv Bavenaa^and 
Bimini, the aaeient Arminium. 

Lakes. While the Swiss lakes are in gsneral <^ a sombre 
character, titose of Italy- are gay; Lake. MAeeiOBS is remark- 
able for the Borromeau isles, on one of whaeh are the palaee 
and romantic gardens of the prtmce of that. name. The- stu* 
pendous road over the Alps^.the grandest memorial of th» stair 
bitiou and genius of Napoleon, by which he united Paris- and 
Milan, passes along the whole length of the lake. Lake CTiufo, 
embosomed in the mountains of Sie Grrisoas and Valtelioe^ is 
of a more romantic character ; and i» much 4;equeutedJ by 
travellers from Austria. The younger PHny, a native oi Qwao, 
had villas on its banks; but nc vestiges of them remain. The 

■ . . .Ill r I I I I I ———-■" 

* The Tessino is the outlet of Lake Maggiore, which receives 
the waters of Lake Lugano ; the Adda is the outlet of Lake 
Gomo ; the Mincio of Lake Iseo ; and the Oglio of Lake Guarda ; 
and these rivers join the Po. 

^ Pronounced as if spelt Peesa. The Italian i is sounded 
Uke the English ee. Thus Guide, the painter, is called Gueedo ; 
snd Urbino, the birthplace of Raphael, Urbeeno. 
' That is, little river. FiwM is tkie Ita^iam ioc TrvN«t«i 



Mlier fadHB af Itelf are M«lfy fiuiied by the nnm and in hialor^. 
Yirgil^ is Ins aeMxrate^ panegyric on Italy^ compares Iak» 
CrVASBAy wbm agitated by a alonii> to the sea. On the banks of 
Lake Pkbocha, the aiieient Tlvasyraene, Haimibal defeated the 
Somana^ Lake Albano ia on Mount Albano, the original seat of 
Ae Romans ; and the lakes near Naples, the fiibled entrance of 
tiw mfemal regiims-, have been immortalized' by Virgil ii» the 
tisih book of the .£neid; 

ISLANDS OF ITALY. 

SiciLT, the largest and most valuable island of the MecBter- 
lanean, havhig a length of 170 miles, with a breadth of 70, ia a 
Idngdom annexed to that of Naples. Its form is triangular, each 
angle having a cape; and from its three points it was anciently 
named Trinacria'. That fertility still exists which made it the 
granary of ancient Borneo and on account of which the Sicilian 
coins Imd on them the figure of d&es, the goddess of Agriculture. 
The vine is a principal object of care, and there are nineteen 
different kinds of grapes. Sicily also has the finest fisheries in 
the Mediterranean : two hundred species of fish frequent the 
Sicilian seas. The chief places are Palermo, the splendid and 
faixurious capital (pop. 180,000), Messina, Catania, and Syracuse* 
Messina has a fine harbour : Catania has been often destroyed 
by earthq[uakes and eruptions of Etna, whose base is five milea 
&tant: Stracuse was the birthplace of Archimedes ; and by ita 
walls and his wonderful machines it was long defended against tfie' 
Bomana. Sicily exports barilla^ wine, olive-oil, manna, sweet and 
bitter almonds, and anchovies. In the £. part of the island is 
Mount £tna, the loftiest volcanic mountain of Europe, its height 
being- 10,874 feet, while its circumference is more than 70 miles; 
it is di¥ided by nature into ^ree zones or girdles, as disdnet, 
both i» cKmate-and pvodoetioni^ aa- &e three zonea of the eardi. 
The upper part, ia marked by a circle of ice and snow ', extending 
on all sides to the distance of about 8 miles. In the centre of 
tiiis circle is the great crater: a girdle of thick and verdant 
i b iei i l i i suiTDOKfe^ the middle ; while the lower region to the base 
of the mountain, eoiifflsts of vuie3rards, com^fi^8,.and orchards, 
rendered fruitful by the lava, which, after a number of ages, be- 
comes a rich soil. The snow of Etna, like that of Vesuvius, 
ftmns a valuable branch of commerce. 

The LiPARi isles are twelve in number. Stromboli, one of 
them, is a volcano. From the perpetual fires of its vast crater, 
which is a mile: in circumferenoe, and inferior in size only to that 
of Etna, Stromboli is called the Lighthouse of the Mediterranean* 

* Cape Faro on theE., Passaro on- the S., and Boco on the W. 

* It is in allusion to the snowy region of Etna that the inhabit- 
ants of Sicily call it the higfa-prieat of the TaQxmVAja^^^V^^NskX&ai 
white Bwrplhe, offsn incense to Heaveiu 
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MALTA} the ancient MdUa, lies, with its dependency Gozo, be* 
tween Sicily and Africa. The island, being strong both by nature 
and art, is called the key of the Mediterranean. It belongs to 
the British, Its base is a white freestone, and the soil, though in 
few spots more than six inches deep, being made fertile by 
numerous springs and a fervent sun, produces com, wine, and 
eotton. The Maltese oranges are very fine ; and as many of them 
are from the orange- bud ingrafted on ibe stock of the pomegranate, 
their juice is a deep red. Malta was given, in 1530, by the Em- 
peror Charles Y., to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, when 
the Turks expelled ihem from Rhodes. Yaletta, so named from 
the grand-master, its founder, is the capital. The inhabitants of 
Malta are partly of Arabic origin, and speak that language mixed 
with the Italian. St. Paul was shipwrecked at Malta. See Acts 
xxvii. 

Sardinia, which confers a regal title, is about 140 miles long, 
and 70 broad. It produces wine, oil, fruits, and salt : the coast 
has corals and anchovies. CagUiuri is the capital. Sardinia was 
one of the granaries of ancient Rome^. 

Corsica, a mountainous and woody island, -forms a department 
of France : Bastia is the chief town. Ajaccio, in the W. of the 
island, gave birth in 1769 to Bonaparte ; and Elba, an island 
belonging to Tuscany, and famed for its iron-mines, was selected 
by him as his residence when he abdicated the throne of France 
in 1814. Capri, or Capree, in the bay of Naples, is famous as 
the retreat where the Roman Tiberius pursued his guilty plea- 
pores. 

Government The sovereigns of Italy are despotic in 
their territories. With the exception of the Pope, the 
Emperor of Austria has the greatest political influence. 
Besides that which he enjoys in his own States, those of 
Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, are ruled by branches of 
his house; and its alliance by marriage with the royal 
family of Naples secures an influence in Southeiti Italy. 

Religion. The religion of Italy is the Roman Catho-^ 
lie, the spiritual head of which, the Pope, resides at 
Rome. 

Population, Italy, including the kingdom of Naples, 
that is, of the Two Sicilies ' and Sardinia, is estimated to 
contain about 24 millions of inhabitants. The popula- 
tion of Naples in 1845 amounted to 6,382,706, and of 
Sicily to 2,040,610. 

* Sardinia ferax ; fertile Sardinia. — Horace. 

* The kiugdom of the Two Sicilies, that is, Naples, compre- 
Aends the Terra di Lavoro, the Albruzzos, Apulia, and Calabria^- 

sad the ialand of Sicily, with several sin«]il VsSUovdA tA\«Afixi\« 
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/■Igiarglii, CSonle aad ntamtioa hdkvenee the dianeter cC 
tfM ^*«g— * Ib the llortl^ wineli bas a modente tempamiora^ 
hardam on Switaeclaiid and Germaiijy the people ass 
andy like their Swim aad Gemuyi neigfaboiiny fraafc 
aedate ; while in the w Mim e i legioa of Na^ea, indolenee 
and nni^erDed pnarioni, excited bj a Icrrenft am, i»eTaiL 
The Ce noea e and Taaeans are in general the moat actiTe, aad 
Hktnivwi the moat eomlbrtahie and happj, of the people of Italjr. 
The mind of the Italian ia aeote and iDTentiTe ; and if modem 
Italy doea not aoatain her aaeient intelleetaal pfe-emineneey ahe 
alillcaijojBare^eetahlenakialiteratoreandinthearta. Aificri, 
and GuBora the modem Plndiaay bare abed renown on ber poetij 
and a c iJp t ure ; and ^in maaie Italj baa carried the bamioiiy eC 
fiir bejond the limila of ancient akill and adenee." In hia 
the Italian ia eoorteoaa^ eaajr, and polite. A riender 
black hair, aparkKng cyea, and a dark oUre complexion 
hia fignre and pbjwvnom j. The woB»en, who are noble 

gracelal, bare beaattfiirfcatnrea and maj e etic forma. Bapbad 

and ether great paintera derived their ideaa of lionale bceutj 
from tfaor own countrywo m en. 

Xoayy, I/keratmtr, ami the ArU. The Italian langnan^ 
which ia iofmed ftvm the Latinyia the moat beantifiiland mA 
dmnaof the dialeetaderired from that aooree. TbeToacaniadm 
afeandard of purity in the language of modem Italy. 

Italy, the fitTourite abode of the four aiater aita, baa bad, fikn 
rn^lend, two aplcndid ^ocba of the human mind — the period 
nanaUy termed the Augustan, and the age of the Medici, Among 
the il lnaUi oua namea^ which at different pcrioda bare dignifted 
Itafian fiteratnre, are thooe of Dajfte, called the Homer of bm- 
dem Italy^becanae bewaatbe fiUherof ber poetry; of PinuBcn, 
the Horace of the middle agea, and who waa iaTited, at one and 
&e aame tim^ by the senate of Rome and the Umrenitj of Parii^ 
to accept tfie poetic crown; of Tiaso, who, in the sixteenth een- 
tary, gare \» Italy what abe bad receiTcd from Virgil in the 
AngnaCan age — a noble epic poem* ; and of Anioaro, who waa 
deeatated by imperial banda with the meed of poeu% and who 
baa been signed we poetic rainbow of Italy after ner long wars. 

Paintinc baa vied with poetry in rendering Italy immorta]. 
Drii d ea the name of RAraASL, the prince of modem paanten, 
the Italian adiool boaata those great mastera, LEOHAaoo da Vimci, 
MiCBAEL AvocLO, and Cobb£6Gio, who bare enabled it to snatdi 
tike pafan of auperiority from the rival achoola of Holland and 



* Virgil wrote ^ The .£neid,'* and Tasso, *<Tbe Jeruaalem De- 
firered,'* both noble epic poems. 

^ Tlnee contemporary aoTcreigns honoured tbemselrea Inr 
honouring men of genina. Henry VIII. patroniased Holbein ; » 
in the arma of Francis I. tbii Leonardo da Vinci ex.^iiE«l\ 
Charlea V. crowned Arioato with fauncL 

* The JtaBm teboU c wupiiie d a peiWd ol naao^^ ^A^ 
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liakjf eoDcentrating manj rays of int^ectoal grea^ieai^ has 
beat o w ttA on. philoaepby a Galiiso, whasft in^veniion, or at leait 
inproTement of the telescope, brings tiie distant gknies of Uie: 
hmFmn near us ;. and to navigation she has given a^GieviA, wb», 
hf hia mariner's conipas8y.has enabled mankind te viut the re- 
XHteet regions of tha earth. 



MODERN GRRRCEL 

This classical land, the cradle of civilization^ of sci- 
MKes, and of literature, wa» for tliree centuries held in 
» state of complete degradation by the Tutics. In 1820, 
However, an insurrection broke out, when the Greeks 
made a brave stand for their independence; but,- after 
Many su&rin^ and privations,, they were unaUe to rescue 
themselves from the Turkish yoke, till the armed inter- 
Tvntion, ul 1827» of England, France, and Russia, in 
pursuance of a treaty concluded in London, extorted 
from the Porte an agreement, by which their indepen-^ 
dtfiee was secured. It was stipulated that the country 
rimuld be governed by a constitutional monarch ; but the 
Greeks being agitated by violent dissensions, did not for 
sooae time fix on a sovereign who was to ride aver them. 
A^ length, liowever, the crown was conferred on Prince 
Otfia, of Bavaria, who ascended the throne January 25, 
1893. In 1843 a revolution broke out, which began 
and finished in a day, without any bloodshed, the king 
lunring been compelled by the peeple to promise that he 
would cause a more liberal system of government to be 
adopted, and a popular constitution has since been 
gpranted in accordance with this promise. 

Grb£C£ is bounded on the N. by Turkey; on the W.. 

€iraabne, its founder, who was enlled the father of modem paint* 

ers, died in 1300. Salvator Rosa and Carlo Maratta, its- lalestt 

(Mmaments, died, the one in 1673, and the other in 1713. The 

Italian school comprises that of Florenoe, whose great master is 

Michael Angelo ; the Roman school, of which Raphael is the* 

f^ry ; and the Lombard or the Venetian, which boasts Titian, 

Qiorgtone, Correggio, and Parmeggianu. To the school of Bfr^ 

phaei succeeded the second Roman school, or- that of the three 

brothers, the Caracci, of whom Anmbol was the greatest. 

*w*ofaj» wene Albano, Domenichino^ anA Qrw43o. 



and E^. by the MediternuieAn, and on the E. by the 
Archipd^; but "what io, or is net Greece," at 
obKemd in the Enc^cLopedia of Geograpl^, "u a 
queation of do httde difficulty." 

The new State af Greece lies between 36 deg. 21 
mm. and 39 deg. 34 nin. N. lat,, and between 20 deg. 
4AmiBw and m^ deg.. £. hmg., cotnprebendii^ the 
Marea (the ancient Pelopiauusas'), and Hellu at 
Kaiiarli, X>epanto, and Negroponi, ae iar S. as the gvlA 
of Arta and Volo. Hellas is bounded by TbcMaly 
(now 2ViAAa^).aad Albania (now Joamaina) on the N., 
and by the gulf of Lepanto on tbe S., iodudiuK die 
Uaitd of Negmpimtr Hydra, the Cydadea *,. and. Crete 
or Candia. 

DivUiona. Modern Greece has the following districta, 



Praviaces. 

HeUBs(orJrar- 

to, oMd Ne- 
gropotU') , . 



Afteitnt Greece. 
Ancient Bceotia, 
Atticav Mega- 
ris|. Phocis, 
Ixicria, Doris, 
^tolia, and 
Acaiuania .. 



The Ancient Pe- 
Ibponneaua 



CUefPlaoea, 

Atfaenv (be ttop^ 
Livadia, Thebes, 
Salona, Kepakto 
oi Lepanto, and 
MiBsoloQ^ii. 

Tripoliaza, Corioth, 
Argoa, Nattplia 
or Napoli di Ro- 
mania, Napoli di 
Malvaaia, Mia- 
tra, Coron, Mo- 
don, Navarino', 



J 

' Tbe AforaOi or the ancient Pdoponyutat, was formerly d!- 
ri&d into six provinces, viz. — Achala, Elii, Arcadia, Argolia, 
Kesaenia, and Laconia. 

' The Cyiiada nurauiut thfi small island of Ddoi, aa with a 

* Tlie Morta ia uud to be thua named from its resemblance m 
shape to a mulberry-leaf. Morva is tbe Latin for m«lbeTTy-lrte. 
Ita angntar receesoH and b^^'B give it oleo the form of a ^ iw ria w r 



leaf. 



* Strtitto, 1 



cientif Pyloa,. th« le^ote^ 
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Gulfs. The gulfs are those of Lepanto aud Patras, 
N. of the Morea ; ^giDa and Nauplia, on the E. ; 
Kolokythi and Koron, on the S. ; and Arcadia, on the W. 

Chief Rivers. Aspropotamo, in Karlarli; Asopo, 
in Negropont ; and Roufia, in the Morea. 

Mountains. Zzg^rdL, the ancient Helicon, Pindus, and 
Parnassus, were the honoured seats of the Muses; and 
on the last of these, which has an elevation of 5000 feet, 
flourished, and still flourishes, the laurel, the meed of 
heroes and poets. 

Islands. In the Archipelago^ are Lemnos, Tinos, 
Delos, Naxia or Naxos, and Paros, with the large island 
of Negropont or Egripo, the ancient Euboea. At the 
entrance of the Archipelago is Candia or Crete. 

The islands of the Archipelago, the iBgean Sea of antiquity, 
are| supposed to be the summits of mountains in a country sub- 
merged by the irruption of the Black Sea, the straits being rent 
asunder by an earthquake. This opinion is founded t>n th^ 
general aspect, most of them appearing to have suffered from a 
violent inundation, which, washing away the soil, left only naked ^ 
roek. Diodorus Siculus^ the historian, records it as a fact. 

Plaoea. MissoLONOHiy a strong dep6t of the Greeks during 
iheir contests with the Turks, is N. of the gulf of Lepanto, and 
opposite the isle of Cephalonia. Here, April 19^ 1824, died the 
celebrated poet, Lord Byron, who had gone there to assist the 
Greeks in their struggle for freedom. 

* Athens, the city of Minerva, ** the eye of Greece and of the 
ciyiliised world/' was peculiarly dignified by wisdom and genius. 
Her poets, her philosophers, and her orators have delighted and 
insti*ucted all succeeding ages ; while her noble ruins, notwith- 
standing the injuries of time and violence, have excited and still 
attract their admiration'. Among the latter are, the Acropolis 



venerable Nestor, is on an eminence which overlooks a spacious 
harbour. Here, October 20th, 1827, the combined English, 
French^ and Russian fleets destroyed that of Turkey. 

* The islands of the Archipelago may be divided between 
Europe and Asia by the following limitation^ which it may be 
useful for a scholar to know. A line drawn from the entrance of 
the Dardanelles, passing between Lemnos and Tenedos, between 
Skyros and Ipsara, and to the S.E. between Staupalaia and Cos^ 
and between Candia and Scarpanto, will assign the islands on ita 
KKRf side to Europe, and those on the east to Asia. 
^ Tbe climate of Athens is constantly dry and serene ; hence 

^0 mArblea used in the ancient buUdin^, 1]iiouf^ eiL^^ed for 

^««8r to tbe weather, still retain their pol\&. 
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or citadel, which now exhibits, thouf^h in a mntihtted state, the 
works of the age of Pericles, and which has on it the Parthenon, 
and the Temple of Minerva Poiias, or Protectress of tlie Citjr% 
the former of which is deemed the finest remaining specimen of 
Grecian architecture ; the Temple of Theseus, which is the most 
entire ancient edifice in the world ^; the octagonal Temple of the 
Winds, said to be built by Pericles*, and the choraeic monument 
of Lysicrates, commonly called the Lantern of Demosthenes '« 
Pop. 27,800. 

CoBiHTH, happily placed between two seas, had great commer- 
o»I wealth. Its position made it the key and bulwark of the 
Peloponnesus. It was famous for the arts, especially painting. 
The Romans, who took and destroyed it 146 years B.C., imbibM 
their love for the fine arts from the pictures and statues whieh 
they found in it and conveyed to Rome. Corinth gave name to 
the most elaborate of the four orders of Grecian architecture. 
Modem Corinth (poranto) has few ancient remains, and is now 
but a small town, with a population of about 2000, though ita 
Acropolis, or citadel, is one of the bulwarks of Greece. 

MiSTBA, in the S. of the Morea, is within sight of ancient 
Spabta, renowned for her stem virtue, the severe discipline of 
her laws, and the sacrifice of private feeling to the public good. 

Itlandt. LsMifos, or Stalimbnb, is exactly in the centre of the 
Archipelago, and equi-distant horn Europe and Asia. Here 
Vulcan is said to have had his workshop, in which he made 
thunderbolts for ** angry Jove," and armour for heaven-descended 
mortals 1; and it is remarkable that the rocks are of a decidedly 
Tolcaoic nature. 

Naxu, or Naxos, the largest and one of the most fertile of the 
Cvclades, of which it is called the queen, was the fabled birth- 
place of Bacchus, to whom it was sacred. In it fiourished the 
Tine, whose juice he and his many Totaries have so much loved. 

Dblos, a barren rock N. of Naxia, is the centre isUnd of the 
Cyclades*. Here are still some fine ruins of the Temples of 



* The Temple of Minerva Polias is as closely copied as the 
different circnmstances would admit in the ifew Church at 
Pancrai. 

' The Temple of Theseus was built soon after the battle of 
Marathon, 430 b.c. 

' The Temple of the Winds has been imitated at the Obser- 
vatory at Oxford. The steeple and vestibule of the Church at 
Pancras are also copied from this temple. 

* From the monument of Lysicrates has been taken the cupola 
of the Chapel in Waterloo-place. 

> For Achilles and iEneas : see the description of their shields 
In Pope's IlUd, book xviii. 661, &c.; and in Dryden*s YirgU, 
hook viU. IISO, &c 

' The andento divided the isles of the i&seaxi^%«k ^>^« Kx^i&.- 



JlfioHs and Bbon^ of wfaoK ttiiEi MKod was the reputed Bixih- 



Faros, siir mifee W. of Naxis, has quarries which suppITed the 
Areeian senlpfloni with white marble for those nmiyalled worka 
wfaieh their genios apparently breathed thonght and feeling; 

Kbgropomt, the htrgest island of the Art^ipelago, is separated 
the- eoairt of Tvakej by the strait of Snripus, which in its 
■■neweet part is only lO^* yards wide, and crossed by a bridge. 
It was anciently called the granary of Greece, and is smt fertQe. 

CitmM A, the ancient Crete, a b^Rurtffixl and fertile spot, is 150 
mSk» in length, and from 1(^ to 39 in breadth. It abounds with 
amimieie plants, especially the dietcemef anciently fl&med fbr its. 
iwdSt inal virtae. Crete was ^mons in Greek and Roman my- 
IMegy. Near the sonree of the Tortona, Jnpiter was said to 
kaire been bom; on Monnt Ida, now called Psitoriti, in the 
eestre of tlie isle, he was nursed ; and on the banks of theThereu^ 
Ike celebrated fanr marriage with Juno. In tiie S. is Leth6, or the 
river of oMivtoB, whose waters induced a forgetfulness of the past 
in those who drank of them ; and at Crete reigned the inffexible 

Religion. Greece and its fslands follow the tenets 
and ceremonies of the Greek church^ 

Population^ Accofdiag ta the: last statistieail aceomfe 
G«eceeeoiitai»ed rather more ihaaii 1,000,000 inbabttantff. 



THE IONIAN ISLES, OR THE REPUBUC OF 
THE SEVEN ISLANDS. 

The Ionian Isles are Corfu, Paxosy Santa Maura^ 
Theaki or Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo. The 
first six are in the Ionian Sea, near the W. coast of 
Greece ; while Cerigo or Kerigo is S. of the Morea. 

The Ionian Isles were subject to Tenice i» ^e days 
of her splendour. During the late war they were suc- 
cessively occupied by the different belligerent powers, 

of abont 60 in nsmber, had thehr name from- a G«eeft word fbr 
circle, hecause they surround Delos. Thej helong tia Europe-. 
Andtfo- i» the most N. and Mile the most S. l%e Sporades, 
idiese name means dispersed, are near the coast of Ana Minora 
and belong to Asia^ from which continent there is efery aippear^ 

AiMe of their having been^ severed by t\\e aictieni ef tiie waters. 

^^^ lie between, Samoa and Rhodea UM\AflV««* 
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bat weie ooMtitsfeed at the peace an independent 

Sublic, under British protection. The title of Her 
lajesty's representative is "Lord High Commissioner/' 

Corfu, the ancient Coreyra, being near the entrance of the 
Adriatic, may be termed its key. Coapu, its chief place, is re- 
markable for strength, and as bong t&e seat of govemment of the 
Septinsular republic. The island is called Phseacia by Homer, 
who describes tho lovely gardens of its bespitaUe king Alcindas*. 

St. Maura {Ltueadia), which resembks the Isle of Man ia 
figure, has the famous promontory of Lsucadia, or the Lover'a 
Leap, from: which tfie ▼ietims of hopeless passion threw them- 
WdbreB MB an eflectaal lemedy. Sappho, the eekbrated poetess, 
tiios sought reKef from the ne^ect of Pbaon. 

Thkaki, anciently Itkcua, is N.E. oi Cephalonia. It oonsista 
of rugged eminences, with not a hundred yards of continuous 
level, which produce the best wine of the Isles. Ithaca was the 
kingdom of Ulysses, the most sagacious of the many Greek princes 
who besieged Troy, and who was eminent for a knowledge of 
mankind. He loved the small, barren, and rocky Ithaca, not for 
its wealth or aiae, but because it was his own^. 

Cbphalonia, the largest and most commercial of the islands, is 
nearly 129 miles in circuit, and, though mountainous, is fertile. 
The luscious gmpo and fig,tiie deep-red pomegrsBait^ thtffra- 
flSMit citron Mid oBange^witb the verdant olive, are aauogita. 
fruits. 

Zahtb, the ancient Zact/ntkus, S. of C^halonia, is, for its 
fiinadied beauty, caHed '^tfae flower of the tievant" It yields 
cmranta^ wine, and oil. Nearly two-thirds of the cultivated tend 
azw.oceapied by ike vine whieh produces the eurrants* 

Cebigo was the classical Cythera, a favourite abode of YenuSy 
and the birthplace of Helen; whose beauty, which occasioned the 
siege of Trov, has perhaps been more destructive to human life 
ihui that of any other female, Cleopatra not excepted. Cerigo, 
thoni^ the DiUded residence ol tiie queen oi love and smiles, is 
neither lowely nor smiling, but sterile and rocky. It abounds, 
however, witn hares, partridges, and woodcocks^ and, above all, 
wift turtle-doves^ the bird of Tonus. 

Inh&bkawi^. The-popufattion <^ the Ionian islands is 220^600. 
The greater pert of the inhabitants proless tiie Greek religion ; 
bnty^as many of the principal inhabitants are of Venetian origin, 
the Roman Gatholics enjoy equal privileges. For the same 
reason the character of the people is a mixture of the Greek and 
Itsfiao. Among the advantages derived by the Seven Islands 
from Hieir. coBaexion with Britain, the establishment, at Corfu, 
of e univenity, direeted by native professors, is not the least. 
For this they are indebted to the zeal and munificence of the,late 

* Sea Pope's O^^ssey, book vm. \4Et, &u&. 
^ Nob quia Jsrgft, sed q[ina bua^— ^icsso. 
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Earl of Guildford, who was appointed chancellor of an mstitutioit 
which owes to him its existence. 



TURKEY. 



The Ottoman empire includes a portion of three quar- 
ters of the globe, Europe, Asia, and Africa. It was 
first established by Othman^ a Turcoman chief in the 
service of Aladin, Suhan of Iconium, and dates its 
foundation from his conquest, in 1299, of Prusa, the 
capital of Bithynia, in Asia. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

This fine region, which forms about a fourth part of 
the Ottoman empire, is in the S.E. of Europe, and 
central portion of the N. Temperate Zone. It is for 
the most part in the same parallels of latitiide as Spain 
and Italy. 

- Boundaries. On the N. the Russian and Austrian 
empires; on the S. Greece and the Archipelago; on 
the W. the Adriatic ; and on the E. the Black Sea, and 
the Sea of Marmora. 

Extent. Between the 39th and 49th deg. of N. lat, 
and from the 17th to the 30th deg. of E. long. Its 
length is about 760 and its breadth 700 English miles. 

Capital. Constantinople, on the Euxine and the Sea 
of Marmora, in lat. 41 deg. N., and long. 29 deg. E., 
being about 10 deg. and a half more S. than London, 
from which it is distant 22 deg., or 1529 English miles 
E. by S. Constantinople is the only capital in the 
world that has a view of two quarters of the globe. 

Surface of Turkey. The N. part consists in general 
of extensive plains. The central and southern districts 
are traversed by mountain-ridges. On two of its sides 

*■ The Turks call themselves Ottomans, from their leader Os- 
man, or Othman; and the court of Constantinople is sometimes 
caUed the Ottoman or the Sublime Porte. 
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Turkey is washed by the sea. This long range of coast, 
with that of Greece, is marked by more gulfs and islands 
than are found in any other country in the world; and 
the Grand Signior has more numerous and magnificent 
harbours than any other Europqi^n sovereign. 

Climate, Placed in the S. part of the Temperate 
2one, Turkey has a climate sofl, warm, and pure, but 
sometimes interrupted by the cold which results from 
mountainous tracts. The longest day in the N. is of 
about sixteen hours' length, while in the S. it is of about 
fourteen hours. 

Products and Commerce, Turkey produces wheat, 
barley, and rice ; and also wines, the Corinthian grape 
or currant ', olives, pomegranates, figs, and other deli- 
cious fruits. It trades extensively in carpets, raw silk, 
cotton, and dressed leather. 

Divisions^ European Turkey has the following dis- 
tricts : — 

Northern. 
Beginning in the N.E. 

Provinces, Ancient Names, Chief Places, 

Moldavia '.. 1 PI . rJassy, Galatz. 

Wallachia . . J ^^^^^ iTurgovisto, Bi 

Bulgaria Moesia / Widdin, Sophia, Varna, 

Uulgana .... Moesia | Silistria, Nicopoli. 

Servia . . . . l p^^nonia Seraio, Belgrade. 

Bosnia • • . . -^ ' & 

Central. 

Romania, orlrpi f Constantinople, Adria- 

Rumelia • i •••••. | nople, Philippopoli. 

Macedonia Salonica, Seres. 

Albania. . • • . .Illyricum ..... .Durazzo, Scutari. 

* Oar word ourrant Is a eorruptton from Coranto, the Turkish 
Bame of the city of Corinth. 

f Moldavia, Wallachia, Bosnia, and Servia, along the Danube* 
are governed by princes appointed by the Porte, to whom they 
pay tribute. By the treaty of Bucharest, in 1812, that part oC 
Ift^via which is to the £. and N. of the Pxiith was ceded to 
Rusria, together with 



Bucharest. 



14s tubket ik burope. 

Southern. 
Provinces, Chief Places. 

Thessaly, now Trikhala « « • • Larissa, Trikhala. 
Albania, now Joannina .... Arta, Joannina. 

Chief Places of Turket/, Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Salonica, Bucharest, Silistria, Varna, Schumla, Belgrade, 
Oraeh, Durazzo, and Gallipoli. 

Chief Rivers, The Pruth, in Moldavia ; the Danube, 
in the N. ; the Dn'n, in Servia ; the Maritza, in Roma- 
nia ; and the Vardar, in Macedonia. 

Mountains. Hs&mus, between Bulgaria and Romania, 
and ascending N. to Servia ; Rhodope in Romania, and 
pTcdonging itself by the frontiers of 5f acedonia ; Mount 
A'^s, or Monte Santo, in the S.E. of Macedonia; 
Olympus and Ossa, in the N. of Thessaly; Pindus, 
between Thessaly and Epirus ; with Zagara.in the W. 
of Livadia. Between Olympus and Ossa is the famous 
vale of Tempe, through which flows the Salympria, the 
ancient Peneus. 

Gulfs. Those of Contessa, and of Orphano or Salo- 
nica, on the N.£. ; that of Volo on its S.E. ; thai of 
Arta on the S^ ; and the gulf of Kassopo on its W« 

Straits. The Dardanelles, the ancient Heilespoa^ 
which connects dbe Archipelago with the Sea of Mar- 
mora ; and the Boa|>horu6 or strait of Constantinople, 
connecting the latter and the Euxine. Through these 
straits the Euxine discharges its waters into the Medi- 
terranean •. 

Oyer the Hellespont, in a part where the distance between the 
(Opposite banks cannot exceed 500 paces, Xerxes thiew a «ia- 
pendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of transporting into 
Europe, from Asia, a hundred and seventy myriads of his aoldiem^ 
when he invaded Greece. Alexander, wh«a he invaded Aai% 
crossed' the Hellespont. 

Places. CoNSTANTi NOPLE, the ancient Byzantium, whose modem 
name perpetuates the glory of Constantine, its founder, smyaoBCfl 

' It is ealcolsted that the -fresh water reoelv>ed by the Siudne, 
idMi also takes the waters of the Se* of Aaof timragh ihe«tniit 
cfCkt&i, 'm nine times more than it dischargee into the IfelKler- 

JMMMi tbnmgh the Boiq»heraB,«iid Ibilt tbe v^^m^ is 

offbjr eraporaUoD, 
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aU Enropefta istpitals in be&niy and the adyantages of aituation. 
On the rijght is the Sea of Marmora, and on the kft the Euxine ; 
while the imperial city commands from her seven hills the oppo- 
site shores ex Europe and Asia. When approached hy water its 
appeaianoe is magnificent ; and the eleitttions present an im- 
posing mixture of towers, domes, palaces, and mesques, the whola 
]nterq>ersed with rich masses of cypress-trees. Within, however^ 
Constantinnple has Httle to recommend it, except the Mosque oi 
Baata Sophia, formerly the Christian cathedral, and others in the 
same style, with the Seraglio. In population the city ranks tbe 
third among the European eapitals, having, with the subiirh^ 
780,000 inhabitants. 

Adrianoplb, a city founded by Adrian the Roman empercar, is 
en ihe Maritza, and has a great trade, ranking as the second 
pkoe in E nr o p e an Turkey. Before Conataatiiiople was iaken hy 
the Turks, it was a principal residenee ef their empemrs. Pofu 
130,000. 

Salomiga, the ancient Tbessahniea, exnoys, fiwm its ntuationon 
the Vardar and the gulf of Salonica, the t>est foreign trade of 
Turkey in Europe. The apostle PauTs two <epietleB to the Thoa- 
■alonians were addnasaed to a Christian nhnroh at this plaM. 
Pop. 70,000. 

iuien. The Danube enters Turkey at Belgrade, and after a 
course of 400 miles through the country, falls by several mouflifl 
iBtD the Black Sea between Bessarsrbia and Bidgaria. From Hi 
rise in Germany to its end in Turkey^ it recelvei nnmaroos aiusi- 
liary rivers, and runs a length of 1700 miles. 

The MABiTZA,the ancient iJ«&rti«, rises between Mounts Hasmiia 
and Rhodope, passes I%ilippi and Adrianople, and falls into the 
Archipelago. 

The Va&dab rises in the chun between Servia and Romania^ 
divides Thessaly from Macedonia, and enters the eulf of Salonica. 
The PauTH originates in the Carpathian chain, crosses Mol- 
davia, and falls into the Danube. 

Moufitaini, Poetry and the elegant fictions of Greece have 
given celebrity to -die elevated ridges of Turicey ; where, as Ad- 
dison happily observes, ** not a mouutain rears its head unsung." 
Mounr ATHOSy call^ MonU ScuUo, from its being exclusively 
inhabited by monks, forms the summit oi a long promontory^ 
wlueh is joined to the continent by a narrow isthmus. It has a 
height of 4000 feet. Around the lower part are 22 convanta. 
To the holy fathers inhabiting them it is chiefly owing that jtho 
Qreek laqgnage and the Christian rcdigion have not been wholly 
expeUad from Euroq[>ean and Asiatic Turkey by the language ana 
fiutti of the Koran. Within the cloisters of Mount Athoa [jusa 
adnrafafid the tcAohers of the various Greek schools^ and the pze* 
lales of the Greek chnrch. 

Oumpusy whose anow-dad summit riaea 6000 feet, waa Mm 
fehled abode of the heathen ^;ods and goddesses. It ub now iai« 
habited bjr Ghriatiana ; and once a yeax some '^inciauk'Ma^vxHj^ n^ 
Greek ebapel near the higheat yciinl^ ixul ^^vdofim XOMA* ^vSMBfr 
'^ •rare offered to Olympic JoTe. 
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OovemmenU The emperor or sultan, whom we have 
learnt frdm the Itah'ans to call Grand Signior, or the 
Great Lord, is master of the property and lives of his 
stthjects ; yet, though absolute, he is restrained by re- 
ligion, as explained by the Oulima, a body which an- 
swers both to our clergy and lawyers, the Koran being 
the basis of the law as well as of the religion of the 
Mahometans. The present emperor or sultan is Abdul 
Medjid, who began to reign on the demise of Mahmoud 
II., June dOth, 1839. 

Religion, The established religion is the Mahometan, 
of which the fundamental articles are contained in its 
short and well-known creed, ** That there is no God but 
God, and that Mahomet is his prophet." The name 
given by the Mahometans to their religion is Islam, 
that is, the religion which gives peace of mind ; and its 
professors are called Moslemin, which we corrupt to 
Mussulmans. But in this portion of the Ottoman em- 
pire as many as three-fourths of the inhabitants profess 
the Christian religion, and are for the most part in com- 
munion with the Greek church'. 

Population, Turkey, or the Ottoman empire, within 
the limits of Europe, contains 12,000,000 souls. 

InkahltawU: iheir origin and language. The people of Euro- 
pean Turkey have a various origin. The Turks themselves are 
of Tartarian descent. Some tribes, issuing from the Altaian 
chain, gradually advanced to the west ; and having subdued 
Persia, Asia Minor, and other districts, at length, in the middle 



> It was on the plea of protecting the Christians in Turkey 
that the Emperor of Russia, in the early part of 1853, presented an 
ultimatum to the Sultan, which no State could have accepted 
without forfnting its claim to the title of a free nation. The 
indignant rejection of this haughty proposal led to the interrup- 
tion of the peace with which Europe had been so long blessed. 
Supported by the arms of England and France, and encouraged 
by the genend approval of Europe, Turkey has not hesitated to 
accept the challenge of her enemy ; and there is every groond 
for hope that the success which has hitherto attended, and still 
attends, the joint efforts of the three nations, may force the 
Russian autocrat to resign his unfounded pretensionsy and teach 
Jiiia, by inaisting on the most stringent terms of peace, that one 
^OMi'a ambition shall not be allowed to disUkxh the balance of 
poww in Earop^ (January, 1855), 
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of the 14th century, crossed over to Europe, where the capture 
of Constantinople by Mahomet II., in 1453'% firmly seated a 
Turkish empire. The hinguage of Turkey is a harsh mixture 
of Asiatic ^alects. The descendants of the Greeks inhabit the 
southern proyinces — a region which, as ancient Greece, was the 
nursery of the arts and sciences, and once the favourite abode of 
freedom and patriotism. The Greeks preserve a dialect of their 
ancient noble language. 

The Turks. The Turks are a grave and solemn people^ 
rendered proud by ignorance, and indolent* by habit. Except 
the satisfaction derived from his horse, the pleasures of the Turk 
are of a passive rather than of an active kind. Give him his 
Arab horses, his splendid arms, his pipe, coffee, and sweetmeats, 
with a seat under the shade of a spreading tree, and he is con- 
tent with life. In personal appearance the Turks are certainly 
the finest people in Europe, and their figures are much set off by 
their dress. A Turkish emir, in his green turban' and saffron* 
coloured robe, is an interesting and picturesque person. '^ The 
Turks still i*etain the same character which the histories of the 
15th century attribute to them. They are indolent in time of 
peace, but when war arouses them, they become infuriated. They 
rob or oppress the rayas or infidels, but are friendly and obliging 
towards strangers ; they devastate villages, but they found and 
endow hospitals ; they keep their oaths, but trample on every 
principle of public law ; they are susceptible of feelings of honour, 
but compassion is a stranger to their breasts ; they dethrone and 
strangle their sultans, but are great advocates for monarchy. 
Although unrefined, and sensual in their ideas of pleasure, they 
are moderate in its enjoyments ; and, starting from the lap of 
Inxuriousness, they submit to the severest privations without 
grumbling. They are good relatives and husbands, and polygamy 
is far from being in general use among them. A harem is to 
most of them an object of luxury and ostentation. Inhuman in 
their vindictiveness, they frequently carry their exalted friend- 
ship to a point of heroism. Their courage manifests itself some^ 
times in a chivalrous heroism, and on other occasions in a stoical 
indifference." (BelPs System of Geography.) 

'* Though by the fall of Constantinople the Crescent triumphed 
over the Cross, its capture benefited Western Europe ; for the 
learned men, and the treasures of learning, which had been 
shut in Constantinople, were dispersed over the Continent, and 
the stores of Chreek and Roman lore thus became familiar to its 
inhabitants. 

' Green is the sacred colour of the Mahometans. 



SUMMARY OF ASIA. 



Situation, Asia^ the eastern and largest portion of 
the Old World, forms one continent with Europe ; and 
is connected, though in a less degree, with Africa by the 
isthmus of Suez. The Pacific Ocean divides it firom 
America, to which, however, its N.E. part makes a near 
approach ; East Cape, the extreme point of Asia, being 
only 42 miles from Cape Prince of Wales on the oppo- 
Mte shore of America. 

Among the four great divisions of the world, Asia is 
the second in size, but the first in wealth and population. 
In the eye of the philosopher, it derives a dignity fixMn 
its having been the primitive seat of mankind and of the 
earliest civilization ; and it is consecrated in the affec- 
tions of the Christian, by its having been the scene of 
the birth, life, and death of Christ. 

Zones. Asia is in three of the cones : its northern 
shores are within the arctic circle ; its eentral regions 
lie in the N. Temperate Zone ; while its southern dis- 
tricts, extending to within one degree of the equator, are 
in the Torrid. 

Boundaries, On the N. the Arctic or Frozen Ocean ; 
on the E. the Pacific; on the S. the Indian Ocean; 
and on the W. Europe, the Black Sea, that of Marmora, 
the Archipelago, the Mediterranean, and the Red Sea 
l^^^iveen it and Africa. 
JEJxtent. In length Asia is about T5^0 miles, and in 
breadth 5200, The continent Wea \>eVN^«i vScl^ ^c^^\ax 
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and the 80di deg. of N. lat. ; but many of the islands 
are south of the equator, and extend to the 10th d^, 
of S. latitude. 

Chief Geographical Features, The Asiatic continent 
is in general a connected mass of land ; but its S. part 
is formed into peninsulas. Central Asia has lofty moun- 
tains. It has also the peculiar feature of a long chain of 
sandy elevated plains, which extend from the great desert 
of Cobi or Shamo N. of China, across the whole middle 
belt, passing through Southern Persia and the centre of 
Andbia, On three of its sides Asia is washed by the 
ocean ; and on its S.E. lie numerous islands, which are 
supposed to have been originally united to the continent, 
but afterwards to have been severed from it by some 
great process of nature. 

Fopulaium, Mr. Alex. Keith Johnston, in his *' Geo»- 
graphical Dictionary" (1851), gives the estimated po» 
puladon as follows: Continental Asia, 5719000,000; 
Islands, 55,000,000. Total, 626,000,000: though 
others assign it a population of less than 500,000,000* 

Divisions. The continent of Asia has the following 
countries : — 

Northern. 

Asiatic Russia. 

Central. 

Turkey in Asia. China. 

Persia. A%hanistaiu 

Tibet. Punjab or Lahore (now 

Tartary, Independent annexed to the Bridab 

and Chinese. Territories). 

Southern. 

Arabia, Beloochistan, Scinde, Hinddstan, and India 
beyond the Ganges; viz. the Birman Empire, Siam, 
Assam, including Cochin China, Tonquin, Cambodia, &c. 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN ASIA. 
Situation, This immense region, which e!X^«M^ 
throagh the whole of Nordiem Asia ftom^^Xo'^ •^«cA. 
from die Arctic Ocean to the bordere otTutXax^^ ^^'^^s^D'^ 
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the eastern and largest portion of the Russian empire. 
Its N. part is in the Frigid Zone, while its central and 
southern districts are in the N. Temperate. 

Boundaries, On the N. the Frozen Ocean ; on the 
S. Tartary, the Caspian Sea, Persia, and Turkey in 
Asia; on the E. Behring's Straits, with the Seas of 
Kamschatka and Ochotsk ; and on the VV. Russia in 
Europe. 

Extent. Asiatic Russia is about 5300 English miles 
from E. to W., and 2000 from N. to S. 

Surface and Climate, The country, like European 
Russia, is for the most part level. The extreme N. part 
is low and marshy, while the land in the S. rises and 
finally terminates in the lofty Altai chain. Near Tartary 
are wide sandy tracts called steppes. The cold in the 
N. of Siberia is proverbial and intense, lasting more 
than half a year. Near the Caspian, and in the S., the 
climate is mild, and the soil fertile. 

Divisions, Asiatic Russia, a great part of which is 
often called Siberia, has the following divisions : — 

Governments, Chief Places, 

Irkutsk on the E., in-"] ["Irkutsk, Yakutsk, Nis- 

cludingthepeninsula > .. .. < chey, St. Peter and 

of Kamschatka. ... J L Paul. 

Tobolsk on the W * Tobolsk, Tomsk. 

Oufa or Orenburg .1 . f Oufa, Orenburg. 

Caucasus, including > ^i^g^g^yy^ < 

Astracan J * ' L Astracan. 

Georgia and Cir-l between the Eux-lrp fl*^ 

cassia •••••./ ine and Caspian./ 

Mountains, The Oural or Uralian on the W., a 
mountain barrier between Asia and Europe ; Caucasus, 
between the Black and Caspian Seas ; and the Altai 
chain, between Asiatic Russia and Tartary. 

The Oural, ivhich extend 1500 miles from S. to N.^ and 

terminate in the strait of Valgatz, are divided into the great 

ridge, and the Guherlinsk range : the latter stretch far into the 

steppes of the Khirghuses. The loftiest of the Caucasus is 

SJboras, which has a height of 11,185 feet ; a branch touching 

tbe point where Mount Ararat is, divevgea S., wvSl wvWjfe* mx\\ ihe 

ratr^es of Asia Minor .ind Northeifn Vetftm. Ttc>m CawicwsNaa 
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many streams flow £. into the Caspian, while others descend 
westward into the Sea of Azof and the Euxiue. Among them is 
the Kuban, which forms a boundary between the Russian empire 
and Circassia. The Altai mountains extend, with little inter- 
ruption, from the Sea of Aral to the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 
5000 miles. They include the Sayansk, Yablonoi, and Stanavov 
ridges, and, ascending N.E., Anally send a volcanic branch S. 
into the peninsula of Kamschatka. In the Altai chain, from 
which the ground gradually slopes, most of the great rivers of 
Asiatic Kussia originate, and flow from S. to N. into the Frozen 
Ocean. 

Capes. Vostochnoi or Taimura on the N., and Lo* 
patka on the S. point of the peninsula of Kamschatka. 

Rivers. The Volga in the district of Astracan ; the 
Oby, Tobol, Irtish, and Yenisei, in Tobolsk ; and the 
Lena in Irkutsk. 

Lakes, • Lake Tchany in Tobolsk, and the fresh- 
water lake of Baikal in Irkutsk. The Selinga is its 
chief feeder, and the Angara its outlet. 

Places, Tobolsk, on the confluence of the Tobol and Irtish, 
trades "with China, the Chinese caravans passing through it on 
their way to Moscow. Tobolsk has been the place of banishment 
for Russian state delinquents^. Their number, rank, and wealth 
have, however, rendered it the seat of enjoyment and luxury 
rather than of suflering and privation ; and the exile, though far 
from the smiles of royalty, endures not its frowns and averted 
looks. Pop. 20,000. 

IcHiME, on the river Ichime, a little S. of Tobolsk, is celebrated 
in the tale of ** Elizabeth, or the Exile of Siberia," the principal 
scene of which is laid in the neighbourhood. 

Irkutsk, on the Angara, near lake Baikal, exchanges the furs 
of Siberia for the silks and tea of China, for which iutercoui*se 
the situation is favourable. Pop. 18,000. 

Astracan, placed most advantageously on the Volga and 
near the Caspian Sea, has therefore a very extensive trade^ 
European and Asiatic. Pop. 45,700. 

' The proVinces of Georgia and Circassia have a flnc climate 
and rich soil. The Georgians are the most nuniei'ous and power- 
ful body of the mountaineers of Caucasus. The women are famed 
for their beauty, and the market at Constantinople is supplied 
with female slaves both from Georgia and Circassia. 



' Criminals of inferior rank, and occasionally those of a higher 
class, are doomed to work in the mines and manufactories of Si- 
beria. Ekaterinburg, in the Asiatic pai't of the government of 
Perm, is called the Key of Siberia ; about 100 males and 2fi fe- 
males pass through it weekly as exiles or CT\mvns\%. '^^w:^- 
burg Is in Jat. 56 deg, 66 min. N., and \on^. ^Q C.^^. \\.tsivci»lB** 
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The peninsula of Kai»chatka is in the N.E. part of Asiatic 
HiiBBia, between the filst and 61st deg. of N. lat. Its chief 
«iealth conrists in animals of the chase, sach as foxes, bears, and 
xdn-deer, whose skins form the principal object of trade. The 
nnmber of skins annually exported and consumed in Kamschatka 
il more than 90,000, of which sables and foxes form the chief 

Ert. YiTiMi has the finest sables in the world. The dogs of 
imschatka form a great portion of its riches. This faithftd 
mimal draws travellers, and is ^ployed in transporting fish, m 
Mpplying the hoases with water, the cattle with hay, and,' in 
short, in doing all the work of horses. '* A carriage called a narte, 
and drawn by 13 dogs, took me," says a modem traveller, '^ 80 
miles in one day." 

Rivers, The Oby passes Kolyvane, Narim, Samarov, and 
Berezov, and falls into the gulf of Oby opposite the ishmd of 
Kova Zembla, after a course of 2800 miles. 

The Irtish flows by Tobolsk, where it is joined by the Tobol. 
The united rivers then go to Samarov, where they n^eet the Oby. 

The Yenisei enters the Frozen Ocean in a bay to which it 
gives name, and has a length of 2900 miles. All these rivers rise 
m the Altai chain, and run generally in a northern direction. 

The Lena rises on the W. side of the lake Baikal, flows by 
Yakutsk, and proceeds to the Frozen Ocean, after a course of 
^900 miles. 

Products and Trade. The chief riches of Asiatic 
Russia are its furs, mines, and fisheries. The country 
abounds in those animals which a kind Providence, at- 
tentive to the wants of his creatures, has provided with 
clothing adapted to their own comfort, or for the supply 
of man's necessities. The bear, fox, and weasel tribes, 
with the sable, are common in Siberia, and their skins 
form valuable articles of commerce. The country has 
gold, platinum, silver, copper, and iron of a very su- 
perior quality ; and from the mines of Oural the pro- 
duce of the first half-year of 1829 was 4688 lbs. of gold. 
The rivers abound with fish, particularly the sturgeon, 
which is said to unite the qualities of fish, flesh, and 
fowl; Its roe, salted, makes caviare, a favourite in 
northern countries, where it is eaten as a stimulus to the 
appetite ; but the most valuable product of the stur- 
geon is the isinglass, prepared from the air-bladders, 
and which is used in the beer and porter breweries c£ 

* During the iksta of the Greek CYiurc\i,tVkQ ^i^t:) <& ^^^ ^^ 
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Population. Asiatic Russia, being in general a bleak 
and barren conntrj, is thinly inhabited, its pcHiulati<»i 
being only estimat^ at between five and six miih'ona. 

Government. Asiatic Russia is ruled by goTemors 
who are appointed by the emperor. The goverament 
of Tobolsk includes Omsk and Tomsk ; that of Irkutsk 
includes Yeneisseik, Yakutsk, Okotsk, and Kamschatka. 
The Emperor of Russia, whose sceptre extends over a 
laige portion both of Europe and Asia, goivems a greater 
territory than any other monarch in the world. 

Inhabitants, Many races of men, differing in appearance, 
manners, and religion, are scattered over Asiatic Rnaoia. To the 
sooth, Tartarian tribesi who are generally the most ciTilized of 
Ae natives, prevail. Towards the north dwell the SAMonuM^ 
OsTiAKs, Ko&iAES, and Tbchitks, with other classes, who are 
superstitions, gross, and brutal. Tobolsk and Irkutsk, sister 
capitals, increase in knowledge, and enjoy both the comforts and 
luxuries of life, having Lancasterian schools for tlie instruction of 
tile poor, and numerous private balls, with other amusements^ for 
Ae pleasure of the nchr 



TARTARY. 

Tartary, the ancient Scythiay included, in its largest 
sense, all that part of Asia which is between the Frozen 
Ocean on the N., and Persia, Hindostan, and Cliina to 
the S. It comprised, therefore, Asiatic Russia, with 
Chinese and Independent Tartary. The name is now, 
however, usually applied to that tract which forms thij 
middle belt or zone of Asia from W. to E., and which 
is divided into Chinese Tartary in the E., and Inde- 
pendent Tartary in the W, The whole of it is in the 
N. Temperate Zone. 

CHINESE TARTARY. 

Boundaries. Chinese Tartary, a country tributary to 
China, is bounded on the N. by Asiatic Russia, on 

affords the chief food to the whole of European Ru&a\&« TSsa 
sturgeon fishery has realized the average «MKtt\N«\\3L^ q1\^^^^ 
rabies, 
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tLc S. by China and Tibet (from the former of which 
jt \8 separated by the Great Chinese Wall), on the E, 
ft \\BS the Pacific Ocean, and on the W. Independent 
Tartary. 

Divisions, Mandshooria in the £. and Mongolia in 
the W., and Little Bucharia, whose capital is Cashgar. 

Chief River* The Amur, or the Sagalien, rises in 
the Yablonoi mountains (a branch of the Altai chain) ; 
and having pursued, for nearly 2000 miles, an eastern, 
though very devious course, through Mandshooria, falls 
into the sea opposite the island of Sagalien. 

Chintano, the capital of Mandshooria, lias the mausoleum of 
ICunchi, a Tartar prince, under whom, in 1644, the Mandshoors 
«K>nquered China, and, deposing the reigning monarch, fixed their 
leader on the throne, which his descendants still occupy. 

KiATKA, the capital of Mongolia, is the principal seat of trade 
Viiih Asiatic Russia. 

Surface, Chinese Tartary is in general a vast ele-i 
vated plain, formed of sandy deserts, yet ha'Ving some 
fertile tracts and mountainous ridges. The ascent from 
China to Tartary has been reckoned at several thousand 
feet*. The great Desert of Cobi, the highest continued 
level in the Old World, is an arid plain swept by bleak 
winds, and offering few vegetable products, but abound* 
ing in wild animals. 

Climate, Though the parallel *of Chinese Tartary 
agrees with that of France and part of Spain (both warm 
countries), its general elevation causes severe cold ; and 
the cold of the polar regions is experienced in the 29th 
degree of latitude. 

Products. The chief trade of Mandshoor Tartary is 
in ginseng, a medicinal drug much valued in China. 
Pearls, found in the rivers, are also an article of com- 
merce.* 

INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Independent Tartary, a western portion of central 
Asia, is so named from its being governed by its own 

* The level of the tahle-land of Tartary, bordering on the 
Himalaya chain, is very far elevated beyond 8000 feet. 
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khans or rulers, and is independent of its three great 
neighbours, China, Russia, and Persia. Its cajiital is 
Samarcand, in lat. 40 deg. N., and long. 65 d^. E. 

Boundaries and Extent. On the N. Asiatic Russia, 
on the S. Persia and some northern parts of Hindostan, 
on the E. Chinese Tartary, and oh the W. the Caspian 
Sea. It lies chiefly betiveen the 35th and 54th deg. of 
N. lat, having a length of about 1500 miles, and a 
breadth of 870. 

Divisions. 1. The country of the Khirghuses on the 
N., who consist of three hordes. The Great Horde live 
to the E. and S. of lake Aral, and on the banks of the 
Sihoon or Sirr ; the Middle Horde live between lake 
Aral and the steppe of Issim ; and the Little Horde be- 
tween lake Aral and Orenburg on the banks of the 
Oural. 2. Turcomania, the country of the Turcomans, 
on the E. coast of the Caspian. 3. The district of 
Khiva or Kharism, between the Caspian and the river 
Jihoon ; chief place, Khiva. 4. Great Bucharia, or 
Bokhara, including Balk and Gaur ; chief places, Sa- 
marcand, Balk, and Bokhara. 

Rivers, The Jihoon or Amoo, and the Sirr or 
Sihoon. 

The JiiiooNi the ancient Oxus, which has its chief source in 
the Belur mountains, is formed of several streams. It has in 
general a N.W. direction, and falls into the sea of Aral after a 
course of 1100 miles. The Jihoon was the boundarjf between an- 
cient Persia and Scythia. 

The Sma, or Sihoox, the ancient Jaxartes, also rises in the 
Belur chain, and, flowing N.W., enters the sea of Aral on its 
N.E. side. 

Chief Lake, The sea of Aral, or of Eagles *, in the 
W. part of Independent Tartary, is a great salt lake, 
extending about 200 miles from N. to S., and 70 from 
E. to W. 

Samarcand, now an insignificant place, enjoyed great fame as 
a seat of learning. It was also the residence of Tiniour, or Ta- 
merlane, whom twenty- seven kingdoms obeyed, and who, having 
in the 14th century defeated Bajazet, the Turkish emperor, con- 
l^uered Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt, and was conducting 

* The name implies its being frequented by burds of prey. 
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iB expedition agaimt China, threugh Tartary, when Providence 
arreeted his progress by dealh. 

Bokhara abounds in bazaars and oaravanseras for travellers, 
but is most celebrated for its many colleges for the study of Ma- 
hometan theology and law. Pop. 150,000. 

Inhabitants, The Tartars, who are descended from the an- 
eient Scythians, generally lead the same life as their ancestors — 
that of wanderers ^. They dwell in tents, which are removed 
from place to place as the land becomes exhausted and pasturage 
fails ; or, as they increase, and their flocks and herds multiply, 
they separate, like Abraham and Lot ' ; one proceeding to the 
light, and the other to the left. They subsist principally on 
Bheep and horse-flesh ; for the Tartar, as the poet says, first rides 
his horse, then eats him. The horse is, indeed, to him what the 
rein-deer is to the Laplander, and the camel to the Arab — his 
greatest wealth. The favourite drink of the Tartars is koumis, 
or mare's milk fermented with ground millet. The different 
hordes or tribes are ruled by their own khans or princes ; some 
of whom, and among them is the King of Bokhara, are powerful 
independent sovereigns, while others are tributary to those phiefs. 
The Tartars have few religious ideas, but Mohammedanism has 
its votaiies. 



TIBET. 

Situation, Tibet may be defined as extending from 
the sources of the Indus on the W. to the borders of 
China on the E., and from the great Desert of Gobi on 
the N. to Hindostan on the S. 

Divisions, Tibet Proper on the W., and Bootan on 
the E. Their capitals are Lassa and Taissudon. 

Rivers, In the mountains of Tibet originate some 
of those mighty rivers which pursue an amazing length 
of course through China, Hindostan, and India beyond 
the Ganges. Among them the Burrampooter ® requires 
here to be noticed, which, under the name of Sampoo, 
is chiefly a Tibetian river, and traverses the country 
from its N.W. side to Assam, which it divides into two 
parts ; and, after a course of more than 2000 miles, 

* Happy the Scythians, houseless train ! 

Who i-oll their vagrant dwellings o*er the plain. 

Francis's Horace^ 
^ See Genesis xiii. 9. 

* Burrampooter is a corruption oi llie wox^^ ^xwEkaXv-^ooter, 
^^e eon of Bramah, 



unites with the Ganges, and ^U with it into the bay of 
Bengal. 

Surface, Tibet is mountainoos. Tibet Proper has 
for the most part barren and rocky hills, or wide arid 
plains. The province of Bootan is, however^ covered 
with eternal verdure, and abounds in forests. 

Climate* The climate of Tibet, in consequence of 
its great elevation, v^ very cold, and the severity of the 
winters, even below the 30th degree of latitude, equals 
Oat ot the Swiss Alps in the 46th d^. of lat The 
lakes are frozen to a late period in spring, and an 
English traveller had the pleasure of skadng on one of 
them below the 30th deg. of latitude. 

Products' Tibet produces gold, lead, musk, and tin- 
cal, which last is a U)ssil dug out of a lake, and after- 
wards refined into borax. The wool of which the Cash- 
mere Indian shawls are made comes from the hair of 
Tibetian goats. Tibet Proper abounds in animal life, 
having a great quantity of wild fowl, game, and beasts 
o€ prey. Amoi^ the quadrupeds is the yak, or musk- 
ox, which delights in a cold climate. His tail, com- 
posed of flowing glcy hair, being mounted on a handle, 
IS made into a kind of fan, called a chowry, which is 
used to drive away the insects generated by a warm 
climate, and also as an elegant ornament. 

Government and Religion, Tibet is tributary to 
China; but a sovereign who unites the legal and spiritual 
dignity, with the title of Grand Lama, presides over it. 
Him the people worship, and his soul is believed to 
pass into and animate the body of an in&nt, who, on the 
discovery of his identity by such testimonies as their re- 
ligion prescribes, is acknowledged and proclaimed sove- 
reign by the same title as his predecessor. The Lama's 
palace is on Mount Putula, 7 miles E. of Lassa. Tibet 
has many monasteries; the principal one is that of 
Teshoo Loomboo. 
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TURKEY IN. ASIA. 

* Situation. Asiatic Turkey, the largest and . most 
VLluable portion of the Ottoman empire, is in the W. of 
Alia, and central part of the Temperate Zone. Few 
countries are more interesting, or richer in historic re- 
membrances, both sacred and profane, than this region. 
It is the reputed scene of man's primitive creation ^ and 
the sacred fount of our religion and letters * ; in it ex- 
isted the earliest of the four great ancient empires ' ; the 
exploits of Cyrus and Alexander shed a brilliant glory 
on its fields ' ; it was the country of Israel, the people 
chosen by Jehovah to be the depositaries of pure and 
iincorrupted worship ; and the land has given birth to 
.the great Apostle of the Gentiles *, and been sanctified 
by the life and death of our Saviour. 

Boundaries, On the N. part of Circassia, the Euxine, 
and the sea of Marmora ; on -the W. the Archipelago 
and the Mediterranean ; on the S. Arabia ; and on the 
E. Russia and Persia. On the E. its boundary has 
been formed by a varying line among the mountains of 
Armenia and Kurdistan, and the river-courses of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

Extent and Capital, From nearly the 30th to the 
42nd deg. of N. lat., and from the 27th to the 46th of 
E. long. The capital is Aleppo, in Syria ; lat. 35| deg. 
N., and long, about 37 deg. E. 

Surface. Asiatic Turkey has an extensive line of 
coast on the Mediterranean and the Euxine. The in- 

* The garden of Eden is supposed by many writers to have 
been situated between the point where the Tigi*is and Euphrates 
join, and the Persian Gulf. 

* From Phoenicia botli Europe and America have received 
letters, and from Palestine religion. — Gibbon. 

^ The four great ancient empires were the Assyrian, the Per- 
sian, the Macedonian, and the Roman. 

* Three out of the four great battles of Alexander were 
fought in the country now known as Asiatic Turkey — the battle 
of the Granicus in Mysia Minor, that of Issus in Ciiicia, and that 

ofArbela, a town supposed to have been situated neai* the modem 

' The Apostle Paul was born at Tawua (no^ Tex5coa^,mC;v:\d«k. 
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terior is in general mountainous. Asia Minor resembles 
a large elevated terrace, supported on all sides by 
chains of mountains, among which Taurus is pre-emi- 
nent. The remarkable features of Syria are the two 
paralld ridges of Libanus on its northern extremity; 
and the river Jordan, which completely divides the 
country from N. to S. Western Syria, the ancient 
Samaria, and Judaea Proper are hilly. Turkey in Asia 
lias, however, many wide and fertile plains^ the residence 
of numerous flocks and wandering tribes. 

Climate, The climate is warm and serene in the 
plains and valleys and on the sea-coasts. The heat of 
summer is moderated by the numerous chains of rnoun* 
tains ; and soft breezes, from the three seas on which 
Turkey in Asia borders, diffuse an agreeable warmth in 
winter. 

Products, Asiatic Turkey has many fruits, including 
the grape, olive, fig, and date. The last of these, a 
fruit peculiarly strengthening and nutritive, is an essen- 
tial article of food, and often the chief support of the 
common people. The shores of the Black Sea, called 
the orchard of Constantinople, have entire woods of 
cherry trees, which derive their name from the town, 
Cerasus (the modem Keresoun), near which they stand. 
The exports of Asiatic Turkey are cotton, silk, leather, 
carpets, dyeing drugs, saffron, 'and Angora and chevron 
wool *. 
Divisions. Turkey in Asia has the following districts : — 

Western. 

Provinces. Chief Places. 
Asia Minor *, including : — 

Natolia Smyrna, Bursa. 

Caramania Satalia, Tersoos. 

Roumor r part of ancient i Amazia, Trebizond, 

Rumiyah 1 Pontus J Tokat, Angora. 

Armenia or Turcomania Erzerum. 

^ A soft silky wool, which is formed on the back of the camel 
in winter and falls off in summer. 

c Id some mapa Asia Minor is dWVdeOi WVo "^^^AiiXYX^^^cwa*.- 
jjia, aud AmaeiB. Amasia is occu^jled. \>;j \Vi^ ^m^VcnsX* '«*«^* 
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South-Eastern. 

Provinces. Chief Places, 

Kurdistan (the ancient Assyria) • • Betlis. 

Algezira (the ancient Mesopotamia) Diarbekir, Mosul. 

Irak Arabi Bassora, Bagdad. 

Near the Mediterranean. 

r Aleppo, Scanderoon or Alex- 
Syria, including Palestine I andretta, Antakia (the 
or the Holy Land. | ancient Antioch), Tripoli, 

(^ Damascus, Jerusalem. 

Chief Places in Asiatic Turkey, Aleppo, the cap,, 
Smyrna, Bagdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Tripoli. 
- Chief Rivers, The Kizil Ermak or Red river, in 
tiie centre of Asia Minor ; and the four parallel rivers, 
the Caicus, the Hermus or Sarabat, the Cayster, and 
the Meander or Minder, in the W. of Asia Minor ; the 
Euphrates and the Tigris crossing Arrbenia, Kurdistan, 
.and Irak Arabi ; the Jordan and the Qrontes in Syria. 

Mountains, Taurus and its branches in Asia Minor, 
which it divides from Syria; Ararat in Armenia, be- 
tween Persia and Turkey ^ ; and the two parallel ridges, 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus, the sacred Lebanon, in 
Syria. 

Lakes, The Sea of Galilee, the Gennesareth of 
Scripture : and the Dead Sea, the Lake of Sodom ; both 
in Syria. 

Islands, Mytilene, Tenedos, Scio, Samos, and Pat- 
mos, in the Archipelago; Rhodes ai\d Cyprus in the 
Mediterranean. 

tioned in this work as Houm or Rumiyah. Modem Natolia 
includes among other ancient districts, those of Mysia, ^olia, 
Lydia, Ionia, and Caria, all on or near the Mediterranean. Here 
sJbo were the seven churches of Asia mentioned in the book of 
Herelation, viz. Pergamos, Laodicea, Philadelphia, Thyatira, 
Smrdim, Ephesus, and Smyrna. 
^ Ararat is in lat, 40 deg. N., and long, newcYy 4& ^c%,"E». 
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Gulfs and Bays, In Asia Minor are the bay of 
Sinope and the gulf of Samsoun on the N. ; the gulfs of 
Smyrna, Scala Nova, and Marmorice on the W. ; and . 
that of Satalia on the S. The bay of Scanderoon is in 
Syria. 

Placet. Aleppo: this city, esteemed the thurd io the Otto- 
man empire', contained 226,000 inhabitants; but its present 
population is not estimated at more than 60,000^ By means of 
the caravans from Bagdad and Bassora, it was the mart for Per- 
sian and Indian commodities. Scanderoon, called by the Franks 
Alexandretta, is its sea-port. About 150 miles S.E. of Aleppo 
are the splendid and extensive remains of Tadmor, or Palmtba, 
the wealthy metropolis of Zenobia's kingdom^ which was con- 
quered by Aurelian, the Roman emperor \ 

Smyrna, seated on a bay 30 miles in length, and sheltered by 
hills, is the most commercial place in Asiatic Turkey, and the 
emporium of the Levant trade. It is one of the seven dties 
which claim the birth of Homer ^ Pop. 150,000. 

AiosoLUC, near Smyrna, stands on the site of ancient Ephbsus, 
the most illustrious city of Asia, adorned by the superb temple 
of Diana, which was built by the conmion contributions of the 
Asiatic cities, and classed among the wonders of the world. Its 
folding doors of cypress-wood preserved their freshness during 
400 years, and 126 of its Ionic columns were the donatives oi 
kings. Of the srandeur of Ephesus scarcely a vestige remains, 
nor of its temple set on fire * by Eratostratus, who, either not 
being able or willing to do any good action worthy of remem- 
brance, destroyed it that he might be talked of by posterity. 

Jerusalem, seated in a sterile country and on the brow of a 
large hill, is in its modem state about two miles and a half in 
circuit. '' Fallen from its high estate,'' it yet survives in onr 
affections as the city of the Most High, the Metropolis of Israel, 
adorned with the grandest temple ever consecrated to the tme 
Deity, and as the scene of the Saviour's presence and crucifixion. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Damascus, placed in the centre of a glorious pUun, is encircled 
to the distance of thirty miles by lovely gardens, and has that 
essential article of Eastern luxury, nimnerous fountains. It is 
said to contain 500 magnificent houses entitled to the names of 
palaces, and has 150,000 inhabitants. Damsons, originally called 

^ Aleppo and Antioch were partly destroyed by an earthquake 
on the night of the 13th of August, 1822. Constantinople, Cairo, 
and Aleppo have been reckoned tlie three chief cities of the 
Ottoman empire. 

» See Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist. No. 85 ; and Pahn^ts. 
in the Geog. lllustratioDS. 

* The seven cities were Smynim, BJbo^eik) C^^s^^x.^'^flaawa^ 
Chios, ArgoB, and Athens. 
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damadcenes, damask roses, and table-cloths, were named from this 
place. Between Damascus and Jerusalem, Saul, wlio under his 
subsequent name of the Apostle Paul became the most zealous of 
Christians, was converted to their faith. 

Antakia, on the Orontes, is the ancient Antioch, '^ the queen 
of the East," and once so potent as to be deemed the tliird city 
of the Roman empire. It is the Antioch of Scripture, in which 
Christians first received their name, and where " a great number 
believed'.'' It is now in ruins. Before its desolation by an 
earthquake, it had, among a population of 10,000, only 150 
Christian families, who, not being permitted to Inive a church, 
resorted to a cave near the town for the performance of religious 
duty. 

Baalbac, situated between Tripoli and Damascus, has a mag- 
nificent ruin of the Temple of the Sun. 

Bagdad, on the Tigris, once the splendid seat of the Saracen 
caliphs, is renowned in Eastern tales. It has still a great trade 
in Indian manufactures, received by the way of Bassora ; and 
100 mosques, and a population of 65,000, attest its present 
rank. 

HiLLAH, S. of Bagdad, and in latitude about 32 deg. N., is 
said to be built on the site of BAiiTLON, the most ancient city in 
the world ; once the powerful and magnificent, ** the glory of 
kingdoms, and the chief of the Chaldees' excellency," but now 
only existing in the page of history, in the denunciations of Scrip- 
ture', and a few mouldering ruins ! 

Bassora, on the united Tigris and Euphrates, supplies Euro- 
pean Turkey with Eastern commodities by means of its happy 
situation on the Persian Gulf. Population variouslv estimated 
at from 40,000 to 60,000. 

Rivers. The Kizil Erhak, the ancient Halys, and the 
greatest river of Lesser Asia, rises in Mount Taurus, near 
Erekli, and, after a devious, yet generally a N. course through 
nearly the whole of the peninsula, flows into the Black Sea W. 
of the gulf of Samsoun. 

The Meander, now called Mendire, rises in Natolia, flows W., 
and entera the Archipelago near the isle of Samos. It has a 
remarkably winding course : hence rivers having numerous 
flexures are said to meander. 

The Sarabat, famed under the name of Hermus for its golden 
sands, rises in Natolia and falls 'into the Archipelago N. of 
Smyrna, while the Cayster flows into it S. of that town. The 
Hermus receives the Pactolus, also celebrated for its auriferous 
wealth*. 

* Acts xi. 21. 26 ; xv. 22. 
' Isaiah xiv. 4 — 23. 

* The district pervaded by these rivers has been remarkable 
for streams producing gold. The ancient Phrygia had four 
auriferous rivers : the ^mgaris, the Gallus^ the Meander, and 
the MaraynB, 
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The Euphrates, the largest and most celebrated river of 
Asiatic Turkey, has its source near £rzei*uin, iu Armenia ; 
divides that province from Rouro, flows- tlirough Irak Arabi, 
and, having joined the Tigris at Corny, enters the Pei*sian Gulf 
below Bassora^. Its banks are still distinguished by fine willow* 
trees, such as are described in that melancholy strain of the 
Hebrew captivity, when the disconsolate children of Israel hung 
their harps on the willows, sat down by the side of the stream, 
and wept as they thought of Zion. (Psalm cxxxvii.) 

The TiGius, so named from its swiftness *, and which had 
on it the ancient Nineveh', rises in tlie same tract as the 
Euphrates, flows S. by Mosul and Bagdad, and joins that river 
near Bassora. 

The Okontes, the chief stream of- Syria, rises a little N. of 
Damascus, from Mount Libanus, and, after many circuits, enters 
the Mediterranean near Antakia. 

The Jordan, renowned in Jewish history, and for the baptism 
of Christ, issues from the lake Phiala at the foot of Anti-Lil»nns, 
flows from N. to S. into the Sea of Galilee, and, issuing from it, 
finally loses itself, after a course of about 100 ndles, in the bitu- 
minous waters of the Dead Sea. 

Mountains. Ararat was the resting-place of Noah's ark 
when the waters subsided. Libanus, the Scriptural Lebakov, 
was famous for its cedars, extolled by the royal Psalmist, and 
which formed part of the various contributions to Solomon's 
temple*. Those stately ornaments, those venerable patriarchs 
of the vegetable world, have almost disappeared. 

Idands. Mttileke, the ancient Lesbos, next to Euboea 
the largest isle of the Archipelago, was famous for its exquisite 
wines, so often extolled by ancient poets'. It was also ennobled 
by intellectual greatness, having given birth to Alcseus, the lyric 
poet ; to Pittacus, one of the seven Grecian sages ; and to the 
poetess Sappho, dignified by the title of the tenth muse, whose 
fame has survived her poems. 



' The lion, no longer met with in Europe, is first seen in 
Asia on the banks of the Euphrates, and seldom comes farther 
westward. 

' Both the Greek and Persian names of the river denote its 
speed. Tigris is the Greek foi; a Tiger, an animal noted for 
swiftness. Tcer, the name given to the river by the Persians, 
signifies an arrow. 

7 Nineveh, the first great capital, as Babylon was the second, 
of Assyria, is laid waste, according to the bitter denunciations of 
the prophet Nahum. Its ruins are scattered along the banks of 
the Tigris N. of Mosul. 

• Cedar-wood, being remarkable for durability, was much used 
by the ancients. The beams and rafters of Diana's temple at 
Ephesus were formed of it. 

» Horace, Ode xvu. Book i. ; Virgil, Gcor. ii. 09, 00. 
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At Cos, now caUed Stancho^ were bom Hippocrates, the 
iMJier of medicme, and Apelles, the greatest of ancient painters. 
Whetstones were first brought from this ishmd, whence thdr 
Lalfai name of C<m. 

Samos was the native isle of the philosopher Pythagoras, who 
iMigfat the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 

Pathos was the scene of the sublime prophetic risions of John 
the Eyangelist, who, having been banished to the isle by the per- 
iteeution of Diocletian, is ^dd to have here written the book of 
BfOTelation. 

Scio, formerly Chios^ one of the loveliest of islands, produced 
flie Gree^ wine most valued by the Romans. The beauty of 
its women equalled the flavour of its wine ; and the f^btaum of 
flie Chian females survive in those of Scio. 

Rhodes had at the month of its well-frequented haibonr the 
celebrated Colossus, a statue of Apollo, ranked among the 
IKmders of the world. Rhodes was long the residence of the 
Kn^fats of Jerusalem, when they were dr^en by the Turk» from 
Pamtine. 

Cyprus, in the Levant*, has Nicoeda for its capital. The 
island, which is 200 miles long and 60 broad, has a range of 
mountains, among which is a third Olympus'. Cyprus is famed 
io ancient poetry as a favourite abode of Venus. Paphos, Ama- 
fhcmte, and the groves of Idalia have furnished images both to 
andent and modem poets. 

GovernmenU The government of Asiatic Turkey is 
administered by Pachas nominally subject to the Grand 
Signior, and whose rank is distinguished by the number 
of horse-tails which are carried before them as standards. 

Religion, Mohammedanism, or Mabometanism, is 
the national faith of Turkey in Asia, though no country 
presents a greater diversity of religious creeds. 

Population, The European population amounts to 
12,000,000, and the Asiatic to above 15,000,000: total 
about 27,000,000. 

^ The E. extremity of 'the Mediterranean from the isle of 
Candia is called the Levant, from its eastern position. 

' Three mountains bear the name of Olympus : the Olympns 
of Thessaly, that of Cyprus, and that of Asia Minor. 
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Situation. Arabia, a peninsula, formed by the Red 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the Persian Gulf, is the 
S.W. extremity of Asia. Its southern portion is in the 
Torrid Zone, while the northern and central districts are 
^ in the Temperate. In its shape, Arabia is a triangle of 
spacious but irregular size. 

Boundaries. On the N. Asiatic Turkey, from which 
it is partly separated by the Euphrates ; on the £. the 
Persian Gulf; on the S. the Arabian Sea or Indian 
Ocean ; and on the W. the Red Sea. 

Extent. From the 13th to the 34th deg. of N. laU, 
and from 33 to 59 deg. of £. long. From the N.E. to 
the S.W. comer its length is about 1500 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 1200. 

Divisions. Arabia was anciently divided into three 
parts : Arabia Petrsea, the Stony, a small provin(;e N. 
of the Red Sea, between Egypt and Palestine ; Arabia 
Deserta, the Barren, in the centre, the inhabited parts 
of which border on the Red Sea, and which extended 
N. and E. as far as the Euphrates ; and Arabia Felix, 
the Happy, in the S.W.' Arabia is now thus divided; 
on the W. are Hedjaz ; chief places, Medina, Mecca, 
and Judda : and Tehama ; chief places. Mocha and 
Aden. On the S. are Yemen Proper, cup, Sanaa ; and 
Hadramaut, cap, Dufar. On the E. are Omaun, cap. 
Muscat ; and Lachsa or Hadjar, cap, Lachsa. In the 
interior is Nedjed. 

Mountains. Horeb and Sinai, in Arabia Petraea. 

Islands, Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, has a rich 
pearl-fishery ; and Socotra near Africa, but belonging to 
Arabia, is celebrated for aloes. 

Cape, Raselgat, or properly Ras-el-Hhad, that is, 
the Land's End, is the E. point of Arabia. 

Strait and Isthmus. Babelmandel, more properly 

' Arabia Felix is supposed to have been the Sheba of Scrip- 
tore, whose que^ went ** from the uttermost parts of the earth " 
to visit Solomon at Jerusalem. 
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Bab-el-Modnoub, that is, the Gate of Tears, at the en- 
trance of the Red Sea, It was so named from its being 
thought by navigators lo be very dangerous. It is said 
to be only three miles wide. The isthmus of Suez 
unites Asia with Africa, and separates the Mediterranean 
from the Red Sea. 

Chief Places, . Suez is on the isthmus of the same name. 

Mecca, seated in a sandy valley, environed by barren moun< 
tains, is the holy city of the Mussulmans, having been the biilh- * 
place of the false. prophet Mohammed or Mahomet. Its com- 
merce is confined to the caravans that arrive "with the pilgrims 
who visit it. According to Burckhardt, it contains about 30,000 
inhabitants. 

Jidda, Jedda, or Judah, on the Red Sea, opposite to Abys- 
sinia, is the chief medium of trade between Egypt and India. 
It is the port to Mecca, from which it is distant 40 miles. Pop. 
15,000. 

Medina, the burial-place of Mohammed, is the great resort of 
Mohammedan pilgrims, it beitig considered by all true Mussul- 
mans ns a religious duty once at least to visit the prophet^s tomb. 
Pop. 18,000. 
< Mocha exports the finest coffee, to which it gives name. 

Muscat is under the tropic of Cancer. Its situation near 
Persia, and opposite to Hindostan, makes it the chief tradiug 
port of Arabia. Pop. 40,000. 

Mountains. Horeb and Sinai are in that part of 
Arabia Petraea which is at the head of the Red Sea, and 
where it forms two small gulfs. The tract dividing 
these gulfs is named the Desert of Sinai, into which 
Moses leJ the chifdren of Israel when they left Egypt 
and journeyed to the Promised Land. On Horeb 
Jehovah appeared to Moses in a fiery bush ; and on 
Sinai the law was given to the Jewish legislator. 

Surface, The geography of Arabia is denoted by 
the names of its three great divisions — the Stony, the 
Desert, and the Happy. The country has been com- 
pared to a coarse garment with a rich border ; the 
central part is a dreary desert destitute of water, trees, 
and vegetation, and marked only by the tracts of cara- 
vans. The coasts, having an intercourse with strangers, 
are more civilized, and the soil more fruitful. A chain 
of mountains runs along the W. to the Arabian Sea in 
tAe S. Want of water is the great defect of Arabia, 
which has not any considerab\e nvet. \vs ^ev5 ^u^^xcvs 
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in opposition to what is seen in Europe, being absorbed 
by the sandy tracts which they pervade, decrease as they 
approach the sea. 

Climate. The climate of Arabia is sultry. The 
face of its great desert, without shade or shelter^ is 
made fervid by the direct and therefore powerful rays of 
a tropical sun. Scorching winds, especially that called 
Simoon, prevail part of the year, and the hillocks of 
sand which they alternately raise and scatter often 
prove fatal to the traveller. In Tehama, a district near 
the arid sands of Africa, the warmth is intense, and the 
wind which blows from that quarter heats metals in the 
shade ^. 

Products. Arabia, through its want of water, pro- 
duces few vegetables ; but the cofFee-shrub (planted on 
terraces in the form of an amphitheatre) comes to great 
perfection, particulary at Udden. The tamarind, date, 
and orange flourish ; and Hadramaut, part of Arabia 
Felix, produces myrrh and frankincense. The balm of 
Mecca, a tree of no external beauty, but fruitful, is 
used by the Arabs to perfume their apartments by 
burning the wood, and its balsam is distributed over the 
Ottoman empire. 

Inhabitants, No people have preserved their ancient hnbits 
nnd character so steadily as the Arabians. In the modem Be- 
doweens we may trace the life of tlieir ancestors, who in the 
age of Moses or Mohammed dwelt under similar tents^ and 
conducted their horses^ camels, and sheep to the same springs 
and pastures. Descended from Ishmael, whose hand was 
against every one', the Arab is hostile to all men out of his 
own race. Tiie wandering hordes are robbers by profesaony 
and the Arabs of the towns have all the vices of civilized society 
without having quitted those of the savage state. The virtue 
of hospitality, however, so necessary in a desert where the 
weary traveller requires aid, belongs to the Arab ; his tent is 

. ^ The dry, burning climate of the Persian coast, Arabia,' and 
the basin of the Red Sea, is attributed to the winds, which, in 
their passage over the Desert of Gobi and the sandy, elevated 
plains of central Asia, become excessively heated. The same 
winds traverse northern and central Africa, and then, crossing 
the Atlantic, having been cooled by their passage over the 
waters, carry with them refreshing \)ree'Le% \a >\y^ ^ ^"sX* VoS&a^ 

^ Genesis xvj, 12. 
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open to every one, and he is faithful to those who confide in his 
honour. A stranger, laden with gold or precious stones, who 
dums his protectioiTy is sure to find it. In his diet, the Arab 
is temperate ; water, the purest and therefore the most whole- 
Bome of liquids, is frequently his drink ; and pilau, or boiled 
vfee, his food. In their coffee the Aral^ns use neither sugar 
nor milk. 

Animals, In the opinion of the naturalist, Arabia is the 
genuine and original country of the horse. Its hordes are famed 
TOT spirit, good temper, and swiftness. There are two clnsaee 
the Kadishi or common kind, and the Kochlani or noble. Of 
the latter, which are reared chiefly in Nedjed, a written genealogy 
has been kept for 2000 years ; and the proudest nobility do not 
trace their ancestry with greater com^aeency th|n the Arabs 
trace the pedigree of their horses. The camel is, however, the 
most useful of the Arabian quadrupeds. This valuable animal, 
called in the figurative language of the East ''the ship of the 
desert,'* is peculiarly fitted, by the broad expansion of his foot, 
his powers of enduring thirst and hunger, and by his patience, 
for traversing sandy wastes in which few refreshing streams occur. 
The ostrich, which among birds is like the camel among quad- 
rupeds, roams the Arabian desert in flocks, and the locusts often 
appear in swarms that darken the air. 

Government. After the overthrow of the Caliphs in 
the ninth century, Arabia was again governed, as for« 
n^i^ly» hy a number of chiefs called Imaums and Sheikhs, 
having different degrees of authority. This mode of 
government continues. 

Religion, Mohammedanism had its birth in Arabia, 
where, in the seventh century, Mohammed (pronounced 
Muhammed) first promulgated a religion which, through 
the vicious licence it permits and promises, has found 
an immense number of votaries. The Koran or Alcoran, 
the sacred book of the Mohammedans, enjoins, as its 
chief article of faith, that there is one God, and that 
Mohammed is his prophet. On this belief on a re- 
striction from certain kinds of food, with the observance 
of fasts, and on the virtues of ablutions, prayers, and 
almis, a Mohammedan founds his hopes of Paradise. 
Mohammed, " the Preacher of die Sword," and his fol- 
lowers, spread their conquests from Arabia over great 
portions of Asia and Africa ; and it is estimated that 
diere are about 140,000,000 of Mohammedans in the 
world, a number nearly equal to a fifth part of the 
human race. 
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Situation. Persia^ a country celebrated both in sacred 
and profane history, and which was one of the fi:>ur great 
ancient empires, is a kingdom of Western Asia. The 
Southern pi^vinces are in a lower portion of the N. Tem- 
perate Zone ; the Central and Northern are in its middle 
part. 

Boundaries. On the N. the Russian empire, the 
Caspian Sea, and Tartary ; on the S. the Persian Gulf; 
on the £. Afghanistan and Beloochist^ ; and on the W« 
Turkey in Asia. 

ExtenU Considering the rivers Aras and Kar as its 
N* boundary, Persia extends from the 40th down to the 
26th deg. of N. lat., while its long, is between 45 and 
62 deg. £. This will assign it a length from E. to W« 
of about 850 miles, and a breaddi of 700*. 

CapiiaL Teheran or Tehraun, near the Caspian Sea^ 
at the foot of Mount Elborz, in lat. 35 deg. 40 min. N*, 
long. 51 deg. 23 min. £. 

Surface. The coast, both on the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, is flat. In the interior, Persia is aa 
elevated plain which rises from 3000 to 4000 feet, and is 
bounded or traversed by raises of arid and rocky moun^* 
tains. Central Persia has large deserts formed either 
of sandy or saline land, and on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean was the ancient Gedrosia (now a part of Beloo- 
chistan), a sandy tract, through which Alexander the 
Grreat, returning from Persia, led his army, at the im- 
minent hazard of its destruction by diirst and famine. 
Persia has, however, tome fertile districts, among which 
are those of Ghilan, Mazanderan, Astrabad, and part of 

* It 18 usual in books of geompby to indude the districts of 
Dsghisfam and Shinran among the prorinces of Persia ; but their 
greater part, especially that near the Caspian, is sobject to Ru8r% 
whose line of navig^atkm on thai sea is hnuted by the river Knr 
on the W^ and the gnlf of Balkan (lat. about 40 deg.) on the E. 
The Kor and the Ans may therefore be deemed the N. bonndaijr 
of Persia. — Abeowsmitu's Map ofjiskt. 

i 
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Aderjiban. The province of Fars and the country about 
Ispahan are the most prosperous in trade. 

Climate, The provinces near the Caspian enjoy a 
delightful climate ; the mountainous districts are cold ; 
while in the south, near the Persian Gulf, the heat for 
four months is so intense, that even the natives, unable 
to bear it, quit their houses and retire to the mountains. 
Most of the Persians sleep in the open air on the flat 
roofs of their houses during the summer, to avoid the 
heat. 

Products and Trade, Persia has silk and cotton, 
particularly in the provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan. 
It also produces wheat, rice (a favourite food of the Per- 
sians), gums, drugs, asafqetida, and on the western coast 
t)f the Caspian are copious springs of naphtha or fossil 
oil'. Near Nishapore, in Khorassan, are the famous 
Turquoise mines, which so long furnished the world 
with its chief supply of those beautiful stones. Persia 
has also delicious fruits and lovely flowers. The most 
esteemed fruits in Europe, such as the flg, the pome- 
granate, the mulberry, the almond, the peach, and the 
apricot, are thought to have been originally brought from 
Persia. The modem taste for flowers is also said to 
have come from it, and thence to have been transferred 
in the sixteenth century to Western Europe. The horses 
of Persia are esteemed the finest and handsomest in the 
East; and the pearls found in the Persian Gulf are 
deemed superior in firmness to those of Ceylon. 

Divisions. Persia is divided into the nine following 
provinces : — 

Provinces, Chief Places, 

Aderjiban ', or Azerbijan • • Tabreez or Tauris. 
Ghilaa Reshd. 

' Naphtha, or liquid bitumen, is a light, tenacious, inflammable 
oil, which springs from the earth, and catches fire when it comes 
in contact with the air. It is used as a substitute for pitch, and 
in lamps instead of oil. 

* Ader is the Persian term for fire. Zoroaster was bom at 
XJrumea, a town of Aderjiban, near the lake of that name, and is 
said to have there lighted a pyre or temple of fire, and to have 
£jvt taught the worship of that element. 
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Provinces^ Chief Places, 

Maaanderan {^'•™^' ^»^^^^^' Astera- 

Irak A jemi (the ancient Me- (Teheran, Hamadan, Kas- 
dia and part of Parthia) ( han, Ispahan ^ 

Khorassan jMusbed, Yczd, Nisha- 

I pore. 

Khuzistan (the ancient Su-) ol . 
o;o«o^ f Shuster. 

sianaj ,) 

Fars (Persia Proper) Shiraz, Bushire* 

Laristan Lar. 

Kerman Kerman, Gombroon* 

Chief Places in Persia, Teheran, the cap.^ Ispahan^ 
Shiraz, Yezd, Kashan, and Bushire« 

Rivers. The Kur and the Aras, the N. boundary ; 
the Kizil-oz-an, the Kerah, and Karoon. 

Lakes. Persia has large salt lakes, many of which 
have no outjet. The Caspian Sea, the largest salt lake 
in the world, is 700 miles long and 90 broad. It has no 
visible outlet. Lake Ourmia, in Aderjiban, is 280 miles 
in circumference, and receives 14 rivers ; Lake Bakte- 
gan is S. of Shiraz, and is 60 miles in length. 

Mountains. The Elwund, in the W., between Irak 
Ajemi and Khuzistan, and running S., under the name 
of Baktiari ; the chain of Elborz, crossing Ghilan and 
Mazanderan. On the N. this ridge is connected with 
Caucasus, while on the £. it prolongs itself to Balk, 
and is continuous with the range of Guar and Himalaya, 
in Central Asia. 

Deserts. The Great Salt Desert, between Ehorassan 
and Irak Ajemi, 360 miles long and 190 broad ; and 
the Desert of Kerman. 

Places. Teheran, the present capital of Persia, the circum- 
ference of which is between four and five miles, is seated in a 
plain at the foot of high mountains backed by the Caspian Sea. 
Stationary population estimated at 10,000 : but duriug the resi- 
dence of the court in winter, it is upwards of 60,000. 

Ispahan, on the Zeindehrood, was a magnificent city, adorned 
with fine palaces, splendid mosques, and large caravanseras for 

' Pronounced Isfahan. The Persian P is interchangeable 
ifitbF. 

I 
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the reception of traTellera. The seat of royalty beio^ now trans- 
ferred to Teheran, Ispahan, the late capital, has declined in 
wealth and grandeur ; though it is still magnificent, and possesses 
extensive trade, with a population probably of more than 100,000. 

Shibaz has been celebrated by the poets, with some exagge- 
ration, for its splendid gardens, and with greater truth for its 
roses and wine, the latter being esteemed the richest and most 
potent in the East. The bazaar e-Wukeel in this city is per- 
haps the largest in the world. It was built by Kureem Khan, 
and is nearly half a mile long and 50 feet wide. The whole of 
this great length resembles in construction the Burlington 
Arcade in London. Every trade has its separate quarter ; it 
may therefore be styled an epitome of the mercantile world K 
When lighted at night, it has a grand effect. Hafiz, the cele- 
brated Persian bard, wrote amidst the delightful scenery of 
Shiraz, and drew from it some brilliant images, in the same 
ihanner as the British poet of *' The Seasons*' derived some fine 
thoughts from the beauties of Richmond. The tomb of Hafiz, who 
is buried where he sang, has on it the most expressive of epitaphs, 
two of his finest odes. 

Pbbsepolis, the ancient and splendid capital of the Persian 
kings, which stood about 30 miles N.E. of Shiraz, was partly de- 
stroyed by Alexander the Great, in a fit of inebriation, at the 
suggestion of Thais, a profligate female. Dryden has finely de> 
aeribed the scene in his 'Alexander's Feast.' 

Yezd, from its central situation, is a great emporium of the 
Persian trade, particularly in silks and carpets. Caravans from 
Mushed, Herat, and Kerman, are here met by merchants from 
Teheran, Kashan, Ispahan, and Shiraz. Pop. 50,000. 

The modem town of Ramadan is supposed to be on the site 
of the ancient Ecbatana, chosen on account of its more northern 
latitude for the sununer residence of the Median and Persian 
kings, while Susa, near Shiraz, being more to the south, and 
therefore warmer, was their winter abode. 

Rivers, The Kub, anciently Cyrus, rises in the dbain of 
Caucasus, and falls into the Caspian. The Aras, formerly the 
Araxes, issues from the same mountains, and joins the Kur. 

The KiziL-oz-AN, the Goz-an of Scripture, after a course of 350 
miles, flows into the Caspian Sea near the town oi Beshd. 

Government, The country is governed by a despotic 
monarch, who is styled Shah. Females are excluded 
from the throne. The present court of Teheran is 
splendid, and the king's body-guard consists of 12,000 
men. 

^ A considerable part of Shiraz, with its stately mosques and 
minarets, waa destroyed by an earthquake in Jime, 1624. Sera* 
ml of the inhabitants perished. The fine bazaar is stiU standiog, 
but much shaken and injured. 
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Religion. Mohammedanism is the national faith of 
Persia. The religion of the Guebres, or ancient fire- 
worshippers, is still extant, there being in Yezd and its 
districts 4000 families who are its votaries'. 

Population, The population of Persia has been va- 
riously estimated ; but the probable amount of the in- 
habitants does not exceed ten millions. 

InkabUanU, The Persians are a gay and luxorious people ; 
Bodal in their habits and intelligent. They are courteous to 
strangers and insinuatiog in their address : but as no reliance 
can be placed on their promises, they are pleasing and agreeable 
companions rather than beneficial or faithful friends. 

Languctge and Literature, The Persian language, which la 
some respects resembles the Sanscrit, is rich, elegant, and melo- 
dious, and has been spoken by the greatest princes in the politest 
conrts of Asia. For its sweetness and harmony it has been com- 
pared with the Italian, and for colloquy it is said to rival the 
French. 

Persia has had great poets. Firdousee, author of that most 
stupendous monument of Eastern literature, the Shah Namu, an 
historical poem of sixty thousand couplets ; Sadee', who, having 
sung of fruits and flowers, the loveliest products of Persia, may^ 
like the British Philips, be called Pomona's bard ; and Hafiz, 
who, fur his joyous odes, glowing with love and wine, was styled 
the Anacreon of the East, are the greatest masters of the Persian 
Lyre. 



^ This religion was founded by Zoroaater, who lived in the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, about 500 b.c. The original doc- 
trine of Zoroaster was, that there is an infinite, all-powerful 
Being, whom the early Persians were taught to adore. As so 
simple a doctrine could not satisfy the corrupt nature of man, the 
sun, as the noblest ** image of its maker," and subsequently fire, 
were allowed to be worshipped, Zoroaster considering the bright^, 
pore, and incorruptible nature of light and fire as the nearest re-^ 
semblance to the Great Spirit. The Persians, in the earliest days 
of this religion, offered sacrifices in the open air, deeming it im- 
pious to worship within walls Him who " dwells not in temples 
made with hands," but fills infinite space. We learn from Cicero, 
that at tiie instigation of the Persian Magi, Xerxes was said to 
have burnt all the temples of Greece, because the builders had 
impioosly presumed to enclose within walls the gods, to whom all 
things ought to be open and free, and whose proper temple is the 
whole world. 

* Sadee, who died, it is said, at the age of 1 16, wrote ^ Gulistan, 
or the Flower Garden," about the year 1285, and afterwards 
*^BoBtan, or the Fmit Garden." 

i2 
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AFGHANISTAN and BELOOCHISTAN, or 
EASTERN PERSIA. 

Boundaries. On the N. Independent Tartary ; on 
the S. Arabian Sea ; on the E. Hindostan ; and on tlie 
\V. Persia. 

Extent. From the 25th to 36th deg. of N. lat., and 
from the 58th to 72nd of E. long. Its length from N. 
to S. is 760 miles, and its breadth 640. 

Surface. The surface of this country is very varied. 
The northern part is mountainous ; the valleys abound 
in rich pasture ; and the southern districts of Seistan 
and Beloochistan chiefly consist of extensive plains of 
sand. 



Provinces. Chief Places. 

E. part of Khorassan • . Herat. 

^ , , fCabul, Jellalabad, Peshawur, 

^^*^"' I Ghizni, or Ghuznee, 

Candahar Candahar. 

Seistan Dooshak. 

Beloochistan Kelat. 

Places, Cabul, the present capitiil of Afgliaiiistan, is situated 
C400 feet above the sea. It has long been considered the gate of 
Hindostan towards Tartary. It is a beautiful city, surrounded 
by fine gardens, which produce an abundance of choice fruits. It is 
a place of considerable trade, with a population of about 00,000. 

Jellalabad is celebrated for the siege sustained by a small body 
of British troops, under Sir Robert Sale, against the Afghans. 

Herat, which has a population of more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
is a point of intercourse between E. and W. Asia, and in its 
bazaars are exchanged the produce of India, Cashmere, Cabul, 
and Bokhara, from one side, and of Persia, Arabia, and Turkey 
from the other. 

Rivers, Indus, Cabul, and Helmund or Heermund. The 
Helmund, the largest inland river of Persia, flows through Seis- 
tan, and after a course of 400 miles falls into lake Zurrah. 

Mountains, The Hindookhoosh, tho Soliman range, and the 
Paropamisan mountains. 

Govcrftment, The different tribes are presided over by chiefs 
beaiinrr the name of KJians, whose power is controlled by popular 



cojtncjh called jirtjas, 
Iiefifion, The Afgh 
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the Sonnite sect; but Hindoos, who are nnmerous, are allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, and are left unmolested. 

Population. The population of Eastern Persia is estimated at 
7,000,000. 

Inhabitants, The Afghans resemble the Persians in manners, 
customs, and character. They are brave, hardy, and warlike. 
The Beloocheese are fierce, cruel, and given to plunder. 



INDIA, OR THE EAST INDIES. 

India, popularly called the East Indies, includes two 
great regions of Southern Asia, which have been named 
with a reference to their general situation either to the 
W. or to the E. of the Ganges. The first, which in- 
cludes the countries that for the most part lie between 
the river Sinde or Indus on the W., the Ganges on the 
E., and the Indian Ocean on the S., is called Hindostan, 
or India within the Ganges, and sometimes, though im- 
properly, the Western Peninsula. The second portion, 
comprising, with a small exception, the countries be- 
tween the Ganges and China, is known as India beyond 
the Ganges, or the Eastern Peninsula. Under the name 
of East Indies are also included many islands in the 
Indian or Eastern Oceans. 

HINDOSTAN. 

Boundaries. On the N. the Himalaya mountains, 
which separate it from Tibet; on the S. the Indian 
Ocean ; on the E. the Birman empire, and the Bay of Ben- 
gal ; and on the W. Afghanistan, and the Indian Ocean. 

Extent. From about the 8th to the 35th deg. of N. 
laL, its length being' about 1890 English miles; and 
jfrom about the 66th to the 92nd deg. of E. long., which 
^ves it a breadtli of 1600 miles. 

Divisions. Hindostan is generally divided into three 
parts : — 1. Hindostan Proper, which includes the 
provinces N. of the Nerbuddah, a river falling into the 
Gulf of Cambay in lat. 2U N. 2. The Dy.cck?s.> ^x 
the district between the Netbudddci «ftA. ^^ '^i^^s^»»^ 
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which falls into the Bay of Bengal in about 15| deg. 
N. lat. 3. The Peninsula, which has the provinces 
between the river Kistna and Cape Comorin. 

• 

HINDOSTAN PROPER. 

(In the N- W.) 
Provinces crossed by or near the Indus. 

Provinces, To whom they belong. Chief Places. 

Cashmere The A%hans Cashmere. 

Xahore, with"j 

Moultan ••••J 

Scinde or Sinde The British | '^Trabad^^" 

MoRB Central. 

-Beginning in the East, with the Provinces crossed by 

or near the Ganges. 

izf::::::}'^**:^ British {jf--- 

Nepaul Rajah of Nepaul • Catmandoo. 

Allahabad . . . .Brit. & West Mahrattasj^^j^^^^^^g*' 

- * For several yearn after the death of Rimjeet Singh m 1839, 
the Punjaab was a constant scene of internal strife. Tired at 
length of intestine commotion, the Seiks ventured in December, 
1845, to cross the frontiers of British India. They were com- 
pletely routed in four successive engagements — Moodkee, Fexo» 
zeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. Their powerful army was almost 
entirely destroyed, and part of their territory ceded to the British. 
The Seik people and their chiefs, however, foiled to observe the 
conditions of the treaty by which they were bound, and again 
rose in arms against the British. They were again defeated ; and 
by a proclamation of the Governor-General, March 29th, 1849, 
ihe territory was declared to be a portion of the British empire in 
India. 
* Allahabad ; tiiat is, the sacred city. The termination aibcul 

h the appellatiye name for a city In many parts of Hindostan. — 

■lyAirrrLLE. 
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Provinces* To whom they belong. Chief Places, 

Oude •••••••. Brit. & Nabob of Oude • . Lucknow. 

Delhi Brit & a King or Mogul* • Delhi. 

Apra • Brit. & W. Mahrattas • .Agra. 

Ajmere Brit. & W. Mahrattas • • Ajroere. 

Malwa • • • • • .The Western Mahrattas • • Ougein. 

Guaerat Brit. & W. Mahrattas •.{^^^J'^^' 

THE DECCAN. 

Beginning in the East. 
The Circars • .The British ••••••••• .Juggernaut. 

Ori«a {^S.r^^.fr!?.'!} Cattack. 

Berar The British ••.«• Nagpore. 

Candeish ..... .The British Burhampour. 

^ rwTaSaSlThe Brit. & the Ki«n. { ^^^^ 

^*Hy£bad*'}'""^ Nizam Hyderabad. 

Bejapoor, or i The Nizam and the W.f Yisiapour, 
Visiapour • • 3 Mahrattas 1 Poonah. 

THE PENINSULA. 

The Camatic,1 

on the Coro- The British and thel Arcot, Ma* 
xnandel coast, » Nabobs of Arcot and > dras, Pon- 

includingTan- Tanjore •••• J dicheny. 

jore, &c J 

The Mvso e f^^^ British and the) Seringapa- 

. ^ ' * I Rajah of Mysore • . j tam, Mysore. 
Thediistricts onl 

the Malabar 8c 

western coast, ^Governed by the Bri-j Cochin, Call- 

including Co- 1 tishand by Rajahs.. I cut. 

chin, Travan-1 - 

core, &c .. ..J 

Chief Places in Hindostan. DeftA, K^^, C;^c>aSXai» 

I 4 
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Benares, Lucknow, Dacca, Bombayi Surat, Madras, 
Goa, Hyderabad, Seringapatam. 

Mountains^ The great chain of Hiriialaya, on the 
N. ; the W. and E. Ghauts, on the S. The W. Ghauts 
run S. froiQ Guzerat, parallel to, and near the coast, 
down to Cape Comorin. The Himalayas, the ancient 
Imaus, the highest mountains in the world, extend in a 
S.E. direction, from the 73rd deg. of long., to the bor- 
ders of China'. In this chain originate the Sinde or 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Burrampooter. 

Rivers. The Sinde, or Indus, on the N.W,; the 
Ganges on the N. ; the Sampoo, or Burrampooter, on 
the N.E. ; the Nerbuddah, in Hindostan Proper ; the 
Godavery; and the Kistna, in the Deccan. 

GulfSi Bays, ^c. The Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay 
on the N.W/, which give a peninsular form to the dis- 
trict of Guzerat; Gulf of Manaar, Palk's Strait, and the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Islands. Bombay, in the N.W., and Ceylon, in the 
S.E. ; the Laccadives and Maldives, in the Indian 
Ocean ; the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal* 

Cape. Cape Comorin, the S. point of Hindostan. 

Trotinces and Places, Cashmere, a small province, romantic- 
iilly encircled by mountains, and intersected by the river Behut, 
is also distinguished by many lakes, ornamented with floatiug 
islands. For its beautiful scenery and delightful climate, it has 
been called ''a garden in a perpetual spring ;" and its general 
i^levation caused it to be chosen by the Great Moguls as their 
summer retreat. Its roses hold the highest rank in the East for 
brilliancy and odour, and the season when this queen of flowers 
first opens its charms is kept as a festival. The shawls of Cash- 
mere, which are made of wool brought from Tibet, and for one of 
which it has not been uncommon to pay from 500/. to 1000?., 
have great celebrity. 

The province of Luiore includes the district called the PuK- 

■ - 

' The following heights of some of the Himalaya chain are given 
in Arrowsmith's Map of Asia, and the Encyclopaedia of Geo- 
graphy : — Mount Dhawalagiri, 28,500 feet above the level of the 
sea ; Chumularee, about 29,000 feet ; Jamautri Peak, about 
22,500 feet ; and Gosainsgsthan, 24,700 feet. 

' The disti'ict of Cutch is the most western part of Hindostan 
under the British influence. It is protected, but not governed, 
i>yuB, 
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JAUBy a Persian term signifying the five rivers by whiQh it is 
traversed®, and which are celebrated for the exploits of two 
mighty conquerors — of Alexander the Great, who crossed three 
of them with 120,000 men and 200 elephants ; and of Timur, or 
Tamerlane, by whom they were passed at the close of the four- 
teenth century. An avenue of trees, affording shade, that essen- 
tial comfort in hot climates, formerly extended^from the city of 
Lahore to that of Agra, a distance of 500 miles. 

Agra and Delhi, two cities on the Junma, were the principal 
seats of the Mogul empire^, and have many remains of ancient 
grandeur ; but through the devastations of those scourges of the 
earth, named conquerors, are fallen from their greatness. At 
Agra is the splendid mausoleum of Trajo-Malil, the Begum of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, an edifice far superior to that erected 
by Artemisia for her husband, though it ranked among the 
wonders of the world. It is entirely of white marble, was twelve 
years in building, and cost fifty lacs of rupees^. 

Benares, a noble and populous city, finely placed on the 
Ganges, was the chief seat of Brahminical learning, and has the 
most sacred pagoda of the Hindoos, called Vis-visor. Pop. 
200,000. 

Calcutta, situate on the Hoogly, the capital of Bengal, and 
also of the British East Indian possessions, fs the residence of 
the Governor-General, who has a magnificent government-house. 
Here are many splendid edifices ; and the houses of the Europeans, 
which are of Grecian architecture, are elegant, commodious, and 
adapted to the warm climate. Calcutta has an extensive com- 
merce, upwards of 600 ships annually taking their departure from 
its harbour. In the old fort, now used as a custom-house, is the 
too-famous Black-hole, where, in 1756, Surajah Dowlah confined 
140 Englishmen, of whom 123 perished by suffocation. Calcutta 
contains with the suburbs about 430,000 inhabitants. 

Dacca, N.E. of Calcutta, and Moorshedabad, N.. of that city, 
have been successively the capitals of Bengal before Calcutta. 
At the former, which is seated on the confluence of the Ganges 
and Burrampooter, are made the finest muslins. 

OuGEiN, the capital of Malwa, formerly a splendid city, and 

\m — ■ I ■■■ ■■!■■■ m^f^mt^ ■ ■■■ ■ ^1—^— ■ I I III- ^^— ^ ■ ■ ■■ MM , ■ ■ 11 I II 

* The five rivers are, the Behut, formerly the Hydaspes ; the 
Chunaub, the Ascines of Alexander ; the Rauvee, the ancient 
Hydraotes ; the Beyah, the Hyphasis of antiquity, and the Sutlej, 
the ancient Zaradrus, On the Hydaspes, Porus, an Indian prince, 
was defeated by Alexander, the final limit of whose Indian expe- 
dition was the Hyphasis. 

> The Mogul empire, established in Hindostan by the Mongula 
from Mongolia, an extern district of Tartary, began with Bahar, 
A.D. 1526, and ended with Shah Aulum, in 1760. 

* A lac of rupees |s 100,000 rupees ; which, au^^jowja^ s3«>kwv 
standard, or siccas, at 2s. Gd., amountB to \^)^Q^\« cXa'^^^* '^t^cw^^ 
mausoleum therefore cost 625,0001. 

i5 
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even now very rich, was selected by the Hmdoo geographers and 
astronomers ror their first meridian. 

StTRATy which has a population of more than half a million, 
trades extensively with the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, on the Coromandel coast, 1000 
miles ^m Calcutta, and on the margin of the sea, is the second 
in rank of the three British Presidencies. Pop. of the city, 
400,000. 

PoNDicHERRT, S. of Madras, was the capital of the French 
East Indian possessions. 

GoA, a fine port on the W. coast of Hindostan, is the capital 
of the few remaining territories of the Portuguese, the first 
Europeans who had establishments in India, and who once mono- 
polized nearly its whole trade, held the supreme dominion of its 
seas, and possessed a chain of settlements idong its western coast 
from the mouth of the Indus to the island of Ceylon. 

Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, seated on the Cauvery, 
is a beautiful city, adorned with fine edifices and gardens. In 
1799 it was taken by the English, and Tippoo Saib, the sovereign 
of Mysore, fell, during the assault, while nobly defending hiB 
territories, assisted by a brave and faithful band. Seringapatam, 
with a consideral)}e portion of M^'sore, is now possessed by the 
English*. 

The island of Bombay, which is near the N.W. coast of Hin- 
dostan, and the third in rank of the three British Presidencies, 
is advantageously placed for trade, having a harbour which, with 
the exception of that of Trincomalee, in Ceylon, is the only port 
of Hindostan affording security at all seasons. Pop. 566,119. 

The island of Ceylon, the Tajyrohana of the ancients, and the 
modem Singhcda, is separated from the S. point of Hindostan by 
the Gulf of Manaar and Palk's Passage. It is of an oval form, 
and nearly the size of Ireland, and has Colombo for its capital. 
Trincomalee on the E., and Colombo on the W., are its chief 
ports. Ceylon has been praised in all ages for its riches and 
beauty. It boasts the genuine cinnamon-tree, which grows spon- 
taneously almost all over the island, to the height of 20 feet. The 
Ceylon elephants ara remarkable for size, beauty, and wisdom, 
and are more adapted for war than those of the continent of 
India ^ ; while the peacock in Ceylon shines with a plumage of 



* The greater part of Mysore was, on its conquest, divided by 
the British, the Malirattas, and the Nizam of the Deccan. A 
small district was granted to a descendant of the family whose 
throne had been usurped by Hyder Ali, a soldier of fortune, and 
father of Tippoo Saib. The newly-raised chief, who has the title 
6f Rajah, resides in the town of Mysore, tha^cient capital. 

^ A very large elephant is generally sold at the rate of 2000 
dollars, which, reckoning the Spanish dollar at 4s. Qd., is a sum 
of 450^. The common height of the female elephant in India is 
from seven to eight feet, that of the male from eight to ten. 
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more than usual lustre. The numerous mountains of the island 
are rich in minerals, producing gold, silver, and a profusion of 
precious stones ; and uie gulf of Manaar has a yaluable pearl- 
fishery. Ceylon was annexed to the British territories in 1816» 
The religion of the Cingalese is that of Buddha, and Ceylon ii 
the only part of Hindostan in which the Buddhic religion pre- 
vaUs. Pop. (1844) 1,421,661. 

Rivers of Hindostan, The Sinde, or Indus, from which India 
derives its name, is thought to rise in a branch of the Himalaya 
chain W. of Cabul, in al]^ut lat. 31 deg. 30 min. N., and long. 80 
deg. 30 min. E. It separates Cabul from Lahore, and crosses 
Moultan and Scinde. As it divides near the sea into several 
branches, it forms a wide delta^ and, after a course of more than 
1000 miles, falls into the sea between Persia and the gulf of 
Catch. The Indus is joined on the W. by many rivers which flow 
through Cabul, while on the E. it receives the five rivers of the 
Punjaub, the Behut, the Chunaub, the Ilauvee, the Beyah, and 
the Sutlej. 

The Ganges originates, according to Major Rennell, in two 
branches springing from the W. side of Kentaisse, a branch of 
the Himalaya in Tibet. It enters Hindostan at Hurdwar, in the 
province of Delhi, passes Canoge, Allahabad, Benares, and Patna, 
and dividing into several channels, flows, after a devious course 
of 2000 miles, into the Bay of Bengal, having been previously 
joined by the mighty Burrampooter. At its exit, its branches 
form a delta, whose base on the coast is 200 miles, and in which 
there are neai'Iy twenty openings. The Ganges is a sacred 
stream to the Hindoos, who, by washing in it, deem themselves 
purified from moral stains ; and the aged, when drawing near 
their end, desire to be conveyed to its banks, that they may die 
within sight of its waters. 

The HoooLY is formed of the Cossimbuzar and Jellinghee divi- 
sions from the great western branch of the Ganges. 

The Nerbuddah rises in the central mountains of Hindostan, 
and, having crossed its middle breadth, flows W. into the sea at 
the gulf of Cambay, after a course of about 750 miles. 

The GoDAVERT, a sacred stream to the Hindoos, rises about 70 
miles N.E. of Bombay, and after traversing Dowlatabad and part 
of Golconda, falls into the Bay of Bengal. 

The KiSTNA, also a sacred river, has its source near Poonah, 
in the W. Ghauts, and flowing E., joins the Indian Ocean near 
Mansilapatam, after a course of 550 miles. 

Surface. The coast of Hindostan is remarkably even 
and regular, having but few deep inlets. Those of 
Cutch and Cambay, on the N.W., are nearly the only 
exceptions. The grand features of the interior are the 
vast Himalaya chain on the N., the Ghauts in the S.^ 
and the numerous rivers which intersect the country in 
every direction. No region of the globe can boast a 

i6 
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greater number. Hindostan has extensive plains and 
rich valleys, adorned with every useful and lovely vege- 
table product. In it are many primeval forests of stately 
height, and composed of various trees, eminently dis- 
playing what a poet calls " the pomp of groves.'* In 
the Indian forests are the evergreen teak, a tree held 
sacred, and which supplies the place of the European 
oak for house and ship building; the cotton tree, the 
acacia, the cocoa-nut tree, invaluable for its varied 
uses^ the plantain, the sacred Banyan, or Indian fig, 
and numerous palms, which "rear high their naked 
trunks," crowned with green tufts of light and spread- 
ing foliage. 

Climate, The northern parts of Hindostan being in 
the Temperate Zone, and the air being refreshed by the 
mountains, enjoy a moderate climate ; but the southern 
districts feel the heat of the tropical regions. Monsoons, 
trade or half-yearly winds, which blow from the N.E, 
from October to April, and from the S.W. from May to 
September, bring with them the rainy season*. The 
longest day is of 14 hours and a half in the N., and of 
12 hours and 25 minutes in the S, 

* The cocoa-nut tree is, next to the bamboo, the most useful 
of any iu India. From h is made palm or- cocoa-nut wine ; of 
the husk of the nut, cordage and cables are manufactured ; the 
oil is used by the natives of the East in their culinary concerns, 
in the decoration of their persons, to burn in their lamps, to mix 
with their paints, and many other purposes. The trunk is used 
for building, and with the leaves houses are thatched ; the latter 
are also used in many places as a substitute for paper ; and va- 
rious articles of wicker or basket-work are produced from them. 
The nut-shells are used as cups and measures ; the kernel inside 
is a pleasant food, and the liquid contained within them is a cool« 
ing and healthful beverage. 

^ The alternate change of seasons on the coast of Hindostan, 

is caused by the two chains of Ghauts on its E. and W. sides. 

The S.W. winds arriving on the coast of Malabar, charged with 

the evaporations of the equator, strike against the western side of 

these mountains, and pour down heavy rains, while the revulsion 

of the winds produces violent storms. The clouds thus arrested 

by the western Ghauts, are prevented from reaching the Coni- 

faandel coast^ where, consequently, dry weather prevails during 

tAe S. W, monsoon ; but when the winds change and blow from 

the N.E,, a similar cause produces the "mny a^^xsow wi il\c Coro- 

mandel coast and the dry cue on the '^/l&\a\>«kX« 
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' Products, Rice, which, says an able writer, is pro^* 
bably the food of a greater portion of mankind than any 
other single article, is much cultivated in Hindostan, 
which has no less than twenty -seven varieties of it« 
Wheat, barley, and maize, are also cultivated ; as are 
likewise -cotton, tobacco, indigo, and pepper. Poppies, 
from which opium is made, are raised. Hindostan has 
mines of gold and silver ; and the diamonds of GoU 
conda and Visiapour are the most famous in the world; 
The muslins of India are highly valued ; the pliant 
fingers and exquisite touch of the Hindoos being pe- 
culiarly adapted to the handling of the finest threads in 
weaving. 

Animals, India is the native abode of many of the 
larger and more powerful animals. The same forest 
which rears the elephant, the mildest and most docile of 
large animals, produces the tiger, at once the most 
beautiful and terrible of carnivorous beasts. The rhif 
noceros, the great foe of the elephant, and, next to him, 
the most powerful of quadrupeds ; the lion, the monarch 
of the brute creation ; the panther, the buffalo, and the 
camel, also range the Indian forests, the feathered tribes 
of which are distinguished for their brilliant plumage. 
India is the native country of the peacock, the most 
elegant as well as magnificent of the feathered creation. 

GovernmenU The Indian princes are despotic. They 
are difiereiitly styled. Nabobs, Soubahdars, Rajahs, and 
Maharajahs. In the political system of India, the three 
leading powers are, the Eastern and Western Mah- 
^ATTAs, the Nizam or Soubahdar of the Deccan, and 
the British. The Mahrattas are a warlike people, 
under the rule of many chiefs or princes, who acknow- 
ledge a common head named the Peishwa, residing at 
Poonah, which is the capital of the Western, while 
Nagpore, the most central town of Hindostan, is the 
capital of the Eastern Mahrattas. The Nizam of the 
Deccan resides at Hyderabad, a place named after 
Hyder Ali. The three British Presidencies are those 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The British is now 
the predominant power of H'vado«X«cv % «!«A ^<i ^«^Ss^ 
its inffuence, that no native stale o^ VcL^vai ^^dx^^ veoibss^'- 
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Ytake any important political enterprise without its con« 
sent. 

Population. The total population of Hindostan is 
estimated at about 141 millions. Of these, about 90 
millions belong to British India ^, 40 millions to its 
allies and tributaries, and 11 millions to independent 
India. 

Character of the Hindoos. The population of Hindostan, with 
Uie exception of the Europeans, is composed of Hindoos and 
Mohammedans. The former, who are the aborigines, are a 
distinct race in person, customs, and religion. In their com- 
plexions there are all the intermediate gradations between a 
deep olive and a near approach to black ; their hair, though 
black, is not woolly. Their make is slender and delicate, owing 
to their simple and light ahment, which mostly consists of rice, 
milk, and vegetables, the doctrine of metempsychosis prohibit- 
ing the use of animal food. The Hindoos are mild and gentle, 
capable of enduring mortification, and strangers to the passions 
which form both the pleasure and pain of our lives. They are 
divided into four classes, termed castes ; viz., the Brahmins or 
priests, the soldiers, the husbandmen, and the labourers and 
mechanics. These castes are forbidden to marry, dwells eat, 
or drink, with each other. Polygamy is allowed, but one wife 
is considered as superior to the others. The affection of the 
females did not end with the Hves of their consorts, it having 
been usual among the higher castes for the favourite wife to 
bum herself with the body of her deceased partner^ ; but the 
British Parliament has now, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
put a stop to the barbarous practice. 

Hindoo Religion. The Hindoos believe in One Great First 
Cause, eternal, self-existent, and filling all space ; in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and its transmigration into other bodies ; 
with a state of future rewards ; the subordinate deities, as 
Vishnu, Sheevah, and others, being only representatives of the 
wisdom, goodness, and power of Bramah, the supreme God. 
All created things they suppose to be the types of his attributes, 
whom they suppose to be the source of wisdom, truth, and being. 
Vishnou, or Vishnu, the most famous of the deities, is regarded 
as the preserver of mankind ; while Sheevah, or Siva, is thought 

* The extent, in square miles, of British territory in India, 
according to Parliamentary returns in 1831, was 1,128,800 ; that 
iSy twenty times larger than £Ingland. 

' fVom the returns made in five years, it appears that there 
had been in Bengal alone 3400 females burnt ; and gentlemen 
eomiected with Indian affairs assured him, that the real number 
wocdd be more like 10,000 than 3000, and this in Bengal alone.*- 
Bpeeok of Mr. Buxton^ in the House of Ccmmom^ in June^ 1825. 
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to rule oyer good and evil fortune. Besides their superior 
deities, the Hindoos, like ancient heathens, have a number of 
demi-gods, who preside over mountains, rivers, woods, and 
cities. These and all the other deities are worshipped in tem- 
ples, and by fasting, prayers, and sacrifices. 

The island of Ruuisseram, or Ramissa, between the S.£. coast 
of Hindostan and Ceylon, is the utmost limit of the Hindoo 
religion in modem times. Of late years, great exertions have 
been made to Christianize the native population. Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Colombo, are seats of Colonial Bishops, 
bdonging to the Church of England. 

Langua>ge$, The most ancient is the Sanscrit, in which the 
Vedas or sacred books of the Brahmins are written, but which 
has long ceased to be a spoken tongue. The Mahrattas have 
their own language ; and there are also the Malabar, Bengalee, 
llindostanee, and other dialects. On the whole, ten different 
dialects and languages are reckoned in Hindostan. 

INDIA WITHOUT, or BEYOND the GANGES. 

Situation, This great region is in the Torrid Zone, 
and for the most part parallel with India Within the 
Ganges. It lies between the Indian and Chinese Seas, 
on both of which it has a long line of coast, and in its 
figure forms a kind of double peninsula. The interior 
is marked by ranges of mountains, which cross the 
country from N. to S., and divide it into distinct por- 
tions. Between them are large valleys traversed by 
four great rivers — the Irrawaddy, or river of Ava ; the 
Thaluayn, or Martaban river ; the Meinam, or river of 
Siam ; and the Makaung, which pervades Laos and 
Cambodia. The rivers follow the direction of the 
mountains. 

Boundaries, On the N., China and Tibet; on the 
E« and S., the Chinese Sea; and on theW., British 
India, the Bay of Bengal, and the Strait of Malacca. 

Divisions. 

British Territories, viz., Assam, Aracan, Tenas- 

serim, and Pegu. 
The Birman Empire, or Kingdom of Ava. 
The Empire of Cochin China or Anam, including 

Cochin China Proper, Cambodia, Laos, and 

Tonquin. 
Siam. 
Malaya, or the Peninsula of Malacca. 
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Gulfs* Tonquin on the N.E. ; Martdban on the W. ; 
and Siam on the S. 



BRITISH TERRITORIES, 

Assam, a fertile valley, N.E. of Bengal, extends 
from the 26th to the 29th deg. of N. lat. and from the 
90th to the 97th deg. E. long. Its extreme length is 
estimated at about 360 miles, and its breadth varies 
from about 20 to 70 miles. Pop. 600,000. It is divided 
into Uppet, Central, and Lower Assam. It has Gergong, 
on the river Dhekoun, for its capital. 

In the number of its rivers, Assam exceeds any tract 
of equal extent, there being, including the Burrampooter 
or Brahmapootra, no less than sixty-one ; thirty-four of 
which flow from the northern, and twenty-four from the 
southern mountains. The greater part are auriferous, 
and are also remarkable for their numerous involutions. 
Assam, which was, till the year 1825, tributary to the 
king of Birmah, is now a British possession, and will, 
in all probability, become a place of considerable con- 
sequence, owing to the growth of tea in that part of our 
Indian possessions. In February, 1839, a company 
was formed with a capital of 500,000?., for carrying on 
the cultivation, manufacture, and importation of tea 
from Assam. 

Aracan, a maritime district, the interior of which 
has impenetrable jungles and forests, is a narrow strip 
of territory along the Bay of Bengal. It extends from 
the Chittagong district in the N., to Gape Negrais, a 
length of about 500 miles. Pop. 250,000. The 
Anoupee chain and the Irrawaddy divide it from Ava on 
the E., while the Naaf is its W. boundary. Aracan has 
been ceded to the British, who have now, therefore, the 
whole coast of the Bay of Bengal. Aracan is the chief 
town. 

Tenasserim. The British acquisitions on the Te- 
nasserim coast are bounded by the Birman and Siamese 
Territories, and by the sea. This country is about 480 
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miles in length by only 45 in breadth, with an estimated 
population of 1 1 8,000. It was taken from the Birmese in 
1825. The modern capital is Mergui. Under this name 
also are included the Mergui islands, and the provinces 
of Tavoy, Ye, and Martaban. The new settlement of 
Amherst, founded by the British in 1826, is likely to 
become the seat of an important trade. 

Pegu. P^u', lately the most powerful portion of 
the Birman empire, but now a portion of the British 
dominions, is divided from Siam by mountains. It 
18 in general a level country. Pegu, the capital, on 
the river Pegu, is in ruins, having been razed, in 1757» 
by the conqueror Alomprah, and the inhabitants dis- 
persed. A new city, containing that extraordinary 
edifice the Shomadoo', has been erected on its site* 
Rangoon, the chief port, is on a branch of the Imi'* 
waddy, which is to that river what the Hoogly is to the 
Ganges. The position of Rangoon is well adapted for 
commerce with Hindostan. Its chief export is teak 
timber, which is floated down the Irrawaddy ; and many 
vessels are constructed in the harbour. 



THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

Situation. The Birman empire occupied, until its 
war with the British, both a central and western por- 
tion of exterior India; and comprised the former king- 
doms of Aracan, Ava, and Pegu, whose sovereigns were 
dethroned in the middle of the last century by Alomprah, 
the founder of the present dynasty, or by his successors, 

' Pega, formerly one of the most flomrishing kingdoms ill 
Farther India, and comprising all the delta of the Irrawaddy, 
with the towns Rangoon, Bass-ain, Henz-ada, &c., was conqnered 
by the Birmese in 1767. — Johnston's Geographi^xd Dictionary, 

9 Th^homadoo is a pyramidical edifice composed of brick and 
mortar, seated on a double terrace, and 361 feet in height. ^ It is 
octagonal at the base, and spiral at the top. At the summit is a 
Tee, OP sacred umbrella, of open iron-work, gilt, and 66 feet in 
circumference. Two miles N.E. of Rangoon is the Shoe-Dagon, 
or Crolden Dagon, a religious edifice of similar construction. 
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The districts of Tavoy and Tenasserim, with the port 
of Mergui on the S., were also ceded to Birmah, in 1793, 
by the Siamese. On the N. it therefore came in close 
contact with British India, while on the S. it penetrated 
fiur into the Malayan peninsula ^ 

Boundaries, On Ihe N. Tibet ; on the S. the British 
Province of Pegu ; on the £. China and Siam ; and OQ 
&e W. British India and the Bay of Bengal. 

Extend This empire, which formerly equalled in 
extent that of Germany, reached from the 9th to the 
28th deg. of N. lat., and from the 91st to the 102nd of 
]S* long* The length was about 1300 miles, and the 
breadth, where widest, about 800. But since its war 
with the British, and c(»isequent loss of territory, its 
lei^th has been reduced to 540 miles, and its breadth to 
benreen 200 and 300. 

Capital. Ummerapoora or Amarapura was formerly 
die capital of the kingdom: but in 1819 the seat of 
government was transferred to Aya, on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy. This place, howeyer, was almost wholly 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1839, and Monchobo, on 
the west bank of a considerable lake, 27 miles N« of 
Ava, has now become the capital. 

Rivers, The Irrawaddy and the Thaluayn. 



The Irrawaddy, which is to Birmah what the Ganges is to 
BeDgal, the great opemng of wealth and commerce, rises in the 
mountains of Tihet. After flowing S. through the whole length 
6f the Birman empire, in a coarse of 1000 miles, it falls by 
numerous mouths into the gulf of Martaban, forming at its exit a 
delta. The Irrawaddy has many branches ; the chief of them is 
Paulang, which assumes the name of Rangoon, and, falling into 
ihe bay near Rangoon, gives a port to that town, having pre- 
viously joined the river Pegu. The Irrawaddy is auriferous, and 
has also a petrifying quality. It has periodical inimdatious. 

The Thaluatn also rises in Tibet, flows through the Chinese 
province of Yun-nan, then divides Ava from Siam, and falls into 
the sea of Martaban. 



^ In 1825, the British forces, having invaded the Birman 
empire, compelled the governroent to cede Aracan, Mergui, 
Tavoy, and Tenasseriin, to the British Indian empire. In 1852, 
Pegu also was annexed to the British domiiuon& 
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Products of the Birman Empire. Ava abounds in 
elephants, and its mountains have forests of teak-wood. 
It is also rich in minerals, and its rivers produce gold« 
The true ruby, a stone next to the diamond in value, 
and oden the most splendid ornament of crowns, is 
almost peculiar to Pegu ; which also boasts amethysts, 
sapphires, and jasper, with amber dug near the Irra- 
waddy. The l^nks of that river likewise abound with 
llie teak-tree, large quantities of which are exported to 
British India for ship- building and other purposes. 
Rice, cotton, tobacco, indigo, and the sugar-cane flourish 
m Pegu, which has also the Cana Indica^ a plant sacred 
to Buddha, the deity of Birmah. The elephants of 
Birroah are remarkably fine : they are chiefly caught in 
Assam and on the Aracan mountains. Those of a white 
coloiur are most valued, and are treated with profound 
respect. As the cow is the sacred animal of Hindostan, 
tiie elephant is that of Birmah. 

Surface and Climate, The N. part of the Birman 
empire is barren and mountainous ; the southern dis- 
tricts have luxuriant plains and valleys. The climate is 
in general healthy. 

Government and Political Rank. The Birman go- 
vernment is strictly monarchical, and the emperor's will 
absolute. He is, however, assisted by a council. The 
court is splendid without prodigality, and numerous 
without confusion. The emperor, who is sole proprietor 
of all the elephants in his dominions, and has in the 
royal collection 6000, assumes among other tides that of 
Lord of the White Elephant; he is also styled the 
Golden King, an epithet expressive of the estimation in 
which that metal is held. The nobility of Birmah is 
not hereditary: there are two emblems of rank, the 
tsaloe and the chaitah ; the former consists of a certain 
number of gold chains suspended from the left shoulder 
to the right : their number denotes the rank ; the king 
has 24. ^ White being the royal colour, the king always 
uses a white chattah and a white umbrella. Among 
the nations of Eastern India, the Birman empire may 
claim a first rank ; and being seated between British 
India on the W. and China on the £., it has been an 
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object of anxiety to the governments of both of those 
countries. The war with the British, in 1 825, having, 
however, deprived the empire of many valuable districts, 
its power is no longer very formidable '. 

Religion. The religion of Birmah is that of Buddha, 
whom the Birmese consider as the fourth incarnation or 
descent of the Deity in his capacity of Instructor and 
Preserver of Mankind. He is worshipped under the 
name of Godama, or Guadama. The distinguishing 
tenet of his religion is, that the divine wisdom or energy 
has at different periods descended upon earth in the 
person of some deified hero or sage, for the benefit of 
man, and that the Creator of all things is only an ab- 
stract, unintelligent, and inactive being, except at the 
times when he thus appears in our world under a mate- 
rial form \ The Birmese believe in the metempsycho-. 
^is or transmigration of souls. 

' The whole of the W. sea-coast of the Birman empire, from 
the frontiers of the British province of Chittagong to the island 
of Salanza and the Malay peninsula, from lat. 21 deg. to lat. 8 
iieg., about 900 miles, has been ceded to the British. On the N. 
and N.W. of Ava, the countries of Assam, Cachar, Zeatung, and 
Munipore, are to be ruled by sovereigns chosen by the British ; 
to whom the provinces of Aracan, Mergui, Tavoy, and Ye, are 
also given up. The ti'eaty by which the above arrangements 
liave been made, was signed Jan. 3, 1826. 

^ The word Buddha means the eminently sage. The Birmese 
reckon three predecessors of the Buddha or Boodh, the founder 
of the present system, — that is, there have been altogether four 
incarnations of the Divine energy in the human form. Gudama, 
the fourth and last deity, and the founder of the present faith, 
which goes under the name of Buddhism, was an ascetic of royal 
b:i*th, who lived about 550 years b.c. or 2400 years ago. He 
was born at Gayah, a place 55 miles S. of Patna, and died 545 
B.C. The Buddhists believe that there are altogether to be five 
deities appear in our world ; four of whom have already appeared, 
including Godama, whose exaltation as a deified being is to con> 
tinue until the expiration of 5000 years, 2400 of which have now 
expired. Another saint will then obtain the ascendancy and be 
deified. The religion of Buddha prevails in Ceylon, Birmah, 
Siam, Cochin China, in the greater part of Cliina, and in Japan, 
in which countries he is known under different nanes. The 
image of Godama (Guadama or Gaudma) uniformly represents 
him with curling hair, his ears long, as if distended by heavy 
ear-rings, and in a sitting posture, with his legs folded. The ark 
or chest on which he sits is supposed to contain sacred institutes. 
An image of this kind is in the British Museum. 
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Population. Mr. Crawford states the population of 
the Birinan empire at only four millions. 



Inhabitants. Tlio Bii*mese, who are of Hindoo extraction, 
Oi-igiualiy inhabited the country of the Pali nation ^, from which 
emigrating to the S.E. they gradually settled themselves in Ulte- 
rior India. In their physiognomy, however, they resemble tlie 
Chinese rather than the Hindoos, having square features, small and 
elongated eyes, and a yellow complexion. They are of low stature, 
but strong, active, and expert in athletic exercises. They tattoo 
their thighs with a variety of letters and figures. The bow and 
arrow, a short sword called dah, having a blade of about a foot 
and a half in length, and a kind of javelin, which is thrown from 
the back of an elephant, are the favourite weapons of the Bii'mese, 
who are a nation of soldiers, all being liable to military service. 
Their war-boats, formed of the trunk of the teak, and generally 
from 60 to 120 feet in length, are managed with skill, and have 
from 20 to 100 rowers, who sometimes keep time to an impres- 
sive war-song. Like ma.iy of the inhabitants of tropical regions, 
the Eirmcse are warm in temper, but rarely indulge in the unfor- 
giving malignity of the savage Malay, and they are friendly and 
hospitable to strangers. Their favourite amusements are acting 
and dancing. As a nation, the Birmese are accomplished, the 
higher ranks being fond of music, poetry, and general literature, 
whilst almost all the lower orders read and write. TJieir vocal 
airs have a very pleasing effect when accompanied by the Patola, 
an instrument made in the fanciful shape of an alligator. The 
exterior of the Birmese books is formed of the bamboo, cut into 
delicate stripes, and then plaited together; the letters are en- 
graven on the Palmyraleaf, after the manner of the old Romans ^ 
with the stylus ; and the whole having been rolled up in a 
circular form, are bound round with tape and sealed. The Bir- 
mese either inter or bom their dead ; after the latter, the ashes 
are deposited in a grave ; tombs or monuments are seldom raised, 
thoQgh the great have mausoleums, and friendship sometimes rears 
the tomb, " the silent dead to grace." In their temples, palaces, 
and barges, the Birmese display great excellence of gilding and 
ornament. 



* The Pali country, which was on the N.E. part of Hindostan, 
comprised the modern provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oude. 
Palibothra was the capital. 

^ A description of the stylus is given in No. 34 of Butler's 
Questions in Roman History, p. 130. 
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SIAM. 



Situation^ ^c. Siam, which occupies a central part 
of Eastern India, is a wide vale between two ridges of 
mountains. It is bounded on the N. by Pegu, on the, 
S. by the Gulf of Siam and the peninsula of Malacca ; 
on the £. by Laos and Cambodia ; and on the W. by the 
British Birman Provinces. Yuthia or Siam, on the 
Meinam, was the former, but Bankok, near the mouth 
of that river, is the present capital. 

Chief River. The Meinam, or the Mother of Waters. 
Tt is thought to rise in the Chinese province of Yim« 
nan, flows S., crossing nearly the whole country, and. 
falls into the gulf of Siam. Like the Nile of Africa, it 
periodically overflows, fertilizing the country. Its banks 
are, at particular seasons, illuminated with swarms of 
fire-flies, which appear like meteors. 

Surface. Siam is flat, alluvial, and highly fertile, 
especially in rice, it being subject ^o inundations. 

Products, Rice, in exuberant crops, minerals, and 
precious stones. The cocoa-nut tree, the various palm 
tribe, and the sugar-cane, which is indigenous to all the 
countries of the East, thrive in Siam. The elephants 
of Siam are unrivalled in the East for beauty and 
sagacity. The white variety is highly valued, and 
looked upon as sacred. In Yuthia, the ancient capital, 
are vast stables for these appendages of eastern gran- 
deur. 

Government and Religion. The King of Siam is des- 
potic, the laws are severe, and the punishments crueL 
The religion of Buddha prevails, including a belief in 
the metempsychosis. 

Inhabitants, The Siamese are in general indolent, fond of 
pleasure, and excel in a species of dnunatic exhibition, lliej 
are civil to strangers, mild and good-humoured, honest, hQmane;^ 
and ready to feed the hungry and help the "wretched. Like the 
Cbineae, they &re, howeyer, conceited, void of curiosity, and sub- 

auBsive to the rod that corrects them. Pol^^^amy ia allowed ; 

but the women hay© not the freedom and reiw^ect «D^o^edL\s^ VJm»r 
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of Birmah. The wife is not allowed to eat with her husband, nor 
even to sail in the same boat. The houses of the Siamese being 
always erected on the banks of rivers, are raised on posts to avoid 
inundations : they are funned of timber and bamboo, and 
thatched with palm-leaves and rice-straw. The population of 
Siam is about 2,800,000, of whom a third part are said to be 
Chinese. The language is closely allied to that of Cliina, and 10 
chiefly monosyllabic. 



EMPIRE OF COCHIN CHINA, or ANAM. 

The empire of Cochin China, including, as it now does, 
Tonquin, Cochin China, Tsiampa, Cambodia, and Laos, 
extends from about the 9th to the 23rd deg. of N. lat. 
Its S. extremity is Cambodia Point, while its northern 
frontier is Within a few miles of the Tropic of Cancer. 
From Cape Avarella, its easternmost point, it extends 
westward about 150 miles. 



COCHIN CHINA. 

Situation. Cochin China, a populous country, ex- 
tends more than 400 miles along the Chinese Sea, and 
has for its W. boundary a chain of mountains, running 
parallel to the coast. Between them and the sea is a 
tract of great fertility. The prefix of Cochin denotes 
that the country lies W. of China. Whilst Cochin 
China was the E. boundary of the world known to the 
ancients, the island of Ferro, one of the Canaries, was 
its W. limit. The intervening space includes 127 deg. 
of long. 

Extent. Cochin Chma Proper extends from nearly 
the 9th to the 17th deg. of N. lat. ; the average breadth 
is not more than 100 miles. Its geographical position, 
with its fine bays and harbours, adapts it for maritime 
and commercial enterprise. In the space intervening 
between Cape St. James and the bay of Turon, there are 
no less than nine fine harbours, accessible at all seasons. 

Divisions. Cochin China, including Cambodia, has 
ibree provinces: 1. Hue on the ^., ca-p* '^^^^fe• 'i** 
Chang in the centre ; chief places^ Ctmt^iOTv^ «xA'\^>xw»* 
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8. Don-nai, the large district generally known as Cam- 
bodia ; chief places, Cambodia, the cap,, and Saigon. 

Places, Hue, the capital of Cochin China, was chiefly erected 
by the late monarch, an ambitious and military despot, who em- 

I)loyed twenty years in its construction ; for which purpose he 
avished great sums and sacrificed the lives of thousands by con- 
stant labour. This stupendous object is surrounded by a ditch 
nine miles in circumference, and has a fortress mounting 1200 
guns. Hu^ is in lat. 16 deg. 45 min. N., long. 106 E. 

TuBON, on the £. coast^ is the chief port of Cochin China, and 
has a Tioble harbour. 

Products. Cochin China is fruitful. Spices, cotton, 
ivory, and rice of six different kinds,'^ are among its 
riches. The mountains abound with the precious 
metals, and the forests with woods useful in the mecha- 
nical arts ; among them are rose, sandal, and ebony 
wood, and the calamhac, which yields aromatic resin. 
The mountains abound with tigers and monkeys. The 
edible birds*-nests, so much prized by the Chinese, are 
found in Cochin China ^, Its elephants are the largest 
in the world, and their flesh is said to be esteemed a 
delicacy by the inhabitants. Cambodia produces a 
peculiar gum of a fine yellow colour, called, from the 
name of the country. Gamboge. It is used as a colour 
and medicine. In its liquid state it is run into joints of 
the bamboo, which gives it that cylindrical form in 
which we see it imported. 

Religion. The Cochin Chinese are of the sect of 
Buddha, but without the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
Their anticipations of bliss in another life consist prin- 
cipally of sensual enjoyment. They shall, they believe, 
have plenty of rice and no work. 

• The bird which forms the nests is called the Salangane by 
the Malays, and is the Hirundo EsculentuSy or edible swallow of 
Linneeus. It is a small bird, not more than two inches and a 
half in length, and the substance of its nest is the spawn of fishes, 
which it collects while skimming the surface of the sea, or on the 
shore, and the threads of which, seen hanging to the bill of the 
bird, gave rise to the idea of its drawing it from its breast. Tlie 
nests are found adhering to the sides and roofs of caverns in tliQ 
rocks. Their tnste is like that of -insipid isinglass; they are 
valued on account of their nutritious qUHlity. 
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Inhabitants* A modem traveller gives an un&vour- 
able character of the Cochin Chinese ; whom he repre- 
sents as filthy in person and depraved in morals. Poly- 
gamy is general. Their chief amusements are plays, 
and they excel in the game of shuttlecock, which is 
played in a peculiar manner, the soles of the feet being 
employed instead of battledores. 



LAOS. 

Laos, an inland district, now forms a part of the 
Cochin Chinese empire. It is bounded on the N. by 
Tibet ; on the S. by Cambodia ; on the £. by Tonquin, 
from which it is separated by a mountainous ridge ; and 
on the W. by Siam, from which also it is divided by 
mountains. Its capital is Lanjang, on the Maykaung. 
Laos, in the interior, is a level country. It produces 
g^ms, cotton, gold, silver, and precious stones. Its 
chief river is the Matkaumg, which rises in Tibet, and 
is common both to Laos and Cambodia, running from 
N. to S., and in a nearly straight line of 1500 miles 
through those countries into the Chinese Sea. When it 
enters Cambodia, it is called by the name of that dis- 
trict. It falls into the sea by three mouths: that of 
Saigon is more particularly called the river of Cambodia. 



TONQUIN. 

ToMQuiN, a mountainous district, is bounded on the 
N. by China ; on the W. by Laos ; on the £. by the 
gulf of Tonquin ; and on the S. by Cochin China. Ton- 
quin now forms a part of the Cochin Chinese empire, of 
which it is the most populous and richest province. 
Kesho, the capital, is seated on the river Saing-Koi, 120 
miles from its mouth. This river rises in the Chinese 
province of Yun-nan, and, flowing S.E. through Ton- 
quin, falls into the gulf of that name. 
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THE PENINSULA OF MALAYA, o« 

MALACCA. 

The peninsnia of Malacca, the ancient Golden Cher- 
stnesus^, forms the most southern part both of India 
beyond the Ganges, and of the Asiatic continent. From 
the confines of Siam it has a S.E. direction of about 
560 miles, and is divided into two parts. Malacca is rich 
in tropical fruits ; its pine-apples are said to be the finest 
in the world, and the mangusteen here arrives at its 
greatest excellence. The chief places of tlie peninsula 
are the towns of Malacca and Queda» The former,^ 
mth some miles of circumjacent territory, was ceded to 
the English in 1825. 

Inhabitants, The Malays are pirates by profession^ 
and may be styled the Algerines of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. They infest all the neighbouring seas with their 
proas, or sailing-vessels, and, like beasts of prey, are 
always on the watch to gratify a thirst of blood and 
pillage. **To their enemies they are renK)rseless, to 
their friends capricious, and to strangers treacherous.** 
Yet no people are more attentive to religious observances, 
or more strict in repeating the five daily prayers ea- 
joined by Mahomet. 

Language, The smoothness and sweetness of ihe 
Malay tongue have gained it the appellation of the 
Italian of the East. It is tlie trading language of the 
eastern world, and the vernacular tongue used by the 
people who inhabit that vast chain of islands which are 
between the 9Srd and 135th deg. of E. long., a space of 
about 2220 miles, and extending from the 14th deg. of 
N. to the 11th of S. lat., comprehending 25 deg. A 
learned Orientalist^ states that the Malay tongue baff 



' Malacca was called the Golden ChersonesoB on accomit of Hm 
richeB, to distinguisk it from the other ChersonesL 

' Professor Lee, of Cambridge. The fact of the Malay tongne 
having the Egyptian Coptic fbr its basis, is accounted for by the 
learned professor under the supposition, that some vessels sailing 
from Egypt down the Red Sea, and across the Indian Ocean, were 
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the Egyptan C<^c for its basis, with a copious mix- 
ture of the Sanscrit and Arabic. 

An An^o- Chinese college has been estalilislied at l^eapore, 
where the Chinese stady English and Englishmen study Chinese. 
To this institotion the mte ^ebrated missbnaiy. Dr. 'Morrison, 
Blade the mnnifieenft gift of MO$L 



CHINA'. 

Situation. This great region, the first as to popula- 
tion, and, inclusive of Chinese Tartary, the second as 
to extent in the world, forms an eastern portion of Asia, 
and has its extreme southern part in the Torrid Zone^ 
while its central or northern districts are in the Tempe- 
rate. The territory of China is compact and circular 
on its eastern and southern sides, with a coast measuring 
2500 English miles. 

Boundaries. China Proper is bounded on the £. by 
the Yellow Sea and the Pacific, called by the Chinese 
the Eastern Ocean; on the W. by Tibet; on the N. by 
Chinese Tartary; and on the S. by the Chinese Sea, the 
Gulf of Tonquin, and India beyond the Ganges. 

Extent. Between the 20th and 41st deg. of N. lat., 
and between the 97th and 123rd deg. of £. long. 

Capital. Pekin, in the province of Pechelee, in lat. 
40 deg. N., and long, about 116 deg. E. 

Surface. China has many level tracts intersected by 

stranded on the Peninsola of Kalacea, and tiiat the erews of tiMr 
Tessels having settled there and increased in nombexs^ gradually 
infused their language into the Malay tongue. 

^ When tiie nordiem part of China was eonqnered by the 
grandson of Grenghis Khan, it was called Cathay, a name often 
used in poetry aikd romance. ** The permanent name of Chinese 
IVoper is 'The Ckmiff Nation' Chang means the middle or 
oeDtral part, in eeatradisdneikm from the eii'euwference ; the 
innde in oppoeitimt to the ontside. The Chinese anciently eon- 
onved Huit they were ihe principal people in the world, and in- 
habited the middle of it, whilst the rest of mankind were placed 
aS the eztremities or ends of ^e earth.'' — Chima ; a Dialoffue for 
the Ute ofSehooli, by an AngUhChinae. d 

k2 * 
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rivers. It has also much elevated land running in pa- 
rallel lines across the country, which is traversed by a 
mountainous chain for above 1000 miles to the N. and 
W. China has also five mountains of superior height, 
named aAer their geographical positions; four of them 
from the cardinal points, and the fifth from its central 
locality. 

Climate. The winter of China in the N. is cold, in 
consequence of the elevated land of Tartary. Pekin, 
therefore, though situated in the 40th deg. of lat., nearly 
the same as the latitudes of Lisbon, Rome, and Con- 
stantinople, does not enjoy the moderate winter of those 
capitals. The summer months bring, however, great 
heat, during which the Emperor and Court retire to the 
cooler, because higher, region of Tartary. The S. dis- 
tricts of China, near the Torrid Zone, feel the tropical 
warmth. 

Divisions. China has now eighteen provinces'. 

Northern. 
Shanting (N.E.), Pechelee, Shansee, Shensee. 

Eastern. 
Keang-Nan, Tehekeang, Fokien, Keangsee. 

Central. 
Honan, Hooquang, Koetcheu, Sechuen. 

Southern. 
Quangtung, Quangsee, Yun-nan. 

Chief Places, Pekin, the cap.. Nankin, in the pro- 
vince of Kean-soo (late Keang-Nan), and Canton in 
that of Quangtung. 

Chief Rivers. The Whang-ho, or Yellow river' 

^ Fifteen only of them are here introduced, because the maps 
an general use contain that number. The provinces of Keang- 
Nan and Hooquang have each been divided into two parts, and 
a district to the N.W. of Shensee has b^en formed into a pro- 
vince. Tlie best map of China for general use has been recently 
published by Mr. James Wyld, of Charing-cposs, London. 
' JV/iatiffy yellow ; £Zb, river. Keang \a tdao the Chinese for 
tircr. 
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(sometimes called the Hoan-ho) ; and the Yang-tse- 
Keang or Keang-Kow. 

Islands, Formosa on the S.E., and Hainan on the 
S.; Macao, in the gulf of Canton; the Loochoo, or 
Lekyo islands, N.E. of Formosa; Tchu-shan, on the 
E. coast; Hongkong, at the mouth of Canton river, 
ceded to Britain in 1842. 

Cape Princess Charlotte, In the district of Leutong, 
between the penmsula of Corea and the province of 
Pechelee, a sharp point of land projects into the sea; 
this has recently been named, by some English navi- 
gators, the Princess Charlotte's Cape, in memory 
of the illustrious personage whose premature death 
occasioned so general a grieH 

Peninsula, The peninsula of Corea, N.E. of China, 
IS governed by its own king, on the condition of doing 
homage, and the payment of a small tribute. King-ki- 
TAO is the capital. 

Placet, Pekin, or Peking ', the capital, placed at the N. ex- 
tremity of China, and 50 miles from the Great Wall, forms a 
square, and is divided into two parts, the Chinese and Tartar 
cities. The word Peking signifies the northern court, and it was, 
in 1423, made the capital, uiat the emperors might be ready to 
check any invasion of the Tartars. The city is 18 miles in cir- 
cumference. With regard to its population but little seems to be 
known, as it is variously estimated at about 1,500,000 to 3,000,000. 
The imperial paLace, with its extensive gardens, and the public 
offices, are in the Tartar city, which was so named because it was 
constructed by the Tartars. The houses of Pekin, which, like 
others in the East, are only of one story, have a terrace with a 
railed balcony in front, on which are placed shmbs and pots of 
flowers. The streets are spacious. As no person is allowed to 
be buried within the city, the nine gates of Pekin are sometime 
crowded witli the funerals of the dead, as well as with carts of 
provisions for the living. 

Nankin, or the Southern court, and the former capital, is on 
the Yang-tse river, 100 miles from the sea, and is said to be 30 
miles in circumference. Its most remarkable building is a lofty 
octagonal pagoda, incrusted with white porcelain ; which has nine 
stories, 884 steps, was nineteen years in building, and cost 
800,000^. The province of Keang-Nan has the species of cotton, 
of a yellow tinge, known in Europe by the name of nankeen. 
Pop. about 400,000. 



* PiA (Pe) 18 the north, and King ihe eo\at ox w^\iXx««^^«ftfi»* 
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Canton was formerly the only Chinese port at which Europeans 
were suffered to trade, and from which the English and other 
Europeans exported their tea ; but since the war in 1642, in 
wfaich the Chiaese found they cenld not contend against British 
vmlour, a treaty of peace was conckided,«n the following terms :•— 
China to pay 21 ,000,000 4>f dollars in three years ; anid in additaon 
to the port of Canton, the ports of Amoy, Ningpo, Shinghae, and 
Foo-chow-foo are to be open to British commerce, and the island 
of Hongkong is ceded tu Great Britain for ever. Canton consists 
of ^iree towns, eiusb surrounded by its walL Many thousands of 
people here live on the river in cohered boais, their only home, 
and support themselves by fishing, trafficking in fruit ami small 
wares, or plying for passengers. 

- Rviien, The Whang-bo, the largest nver, not only of China, 
but of Asia, rises in two lakes in that part of Tartary which is in 
about the 3&tli deg. of N. lat, and 96th. of E. long. Having pur- 
49ued a very devious course, it reaches the province of Shensee^ 
where it turns N. into Chinese Tartary : thence it returns with a 
|preat bend to the S., and ifinally flowing due E., reaches the ocean 
m about the 34tli d^. of lat., after a course of 2150 miles. 
. The Yano-tse-Kjeang rises in the same ridge as the Whang-ho, 
but more to the W. Its course is at first S., down to the 26th 
deg. of lat. Thence it crosses the middle of China in a N.EL 
direction ; and, After passis^ Nankin, liters the sea about 100 
miles S. of the Whang-ho. Hius these two great streams, rising 
nearly in the same source, passing almost close to one another in 
A particular spot, but Bejaarating afterwaa?ds to tbe distance of 15 
degrees, finally discharge themi^ves into the sea^ within tw« de- 
grees of each other. 

JProducts* China, from its vast extent and variety of 
sodl, has many riches. Rice, whidi is the most produc- 
tive of all grain, and which hi many southern countries 
of Asia is a substitute for our bread, forms a chief article 
of food in China, wbich also cultivates silk, cotton, and 
tobacco. The China-ware, the best of which is made 
in the province of Keangsee, is tmrivalled for purity and 
fineness ; and the Chinese paper, which is made chiefly 
of the bamboo beaten down to a pulp, and was invented 
as early as 11^ years be^e the Christian era, has 
great reputation. The Tea-shrub, which may be 
termed the national plant, is, however, the most cele- 
brated product of Chtna, Wid has become a necessary of 
life in a large pordon of the wmrld. It is a plant of a 
low size, with a narrow leaf resembling a myrtle, and a 
urkjte blosaom, and, like- the vine, thrives best in Inlly 
iMBd, aa the aides of nMwntrakSi, and m wutObem %si^^\&« 
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There is one species having two varieties. The shrub 
produdng the imperial and gunpowder teas resembles 
the gooseberry-bush in size and figure *, 

GovemmewL The emperor is absolnte, and the source of aM 
authority. His power is, however, generally exercised in a piH 
lenial manner, and he is reverenced as a father rather than 
dreaded as a monarch ^. There is an imperial council to assist 
him, composed of six persons, three of whom are Tartars aaii 
three Chinese^ the former always having precedence. Of the 

Siblic officers, w^ are called by Europeans, Mandarins^ but by 
e Chinese, Kwang-foo, there are nine ranks, distinguished by a^ 
ornament worn at the vertex of their caps, which is about the sizei 
of a large marble, and made of gold, or crystal, or of precious 
stones, or coral of various edours, according to their differenl 
ranks. 

The present dynasty, which is called the Tnng DyruMtyj or Ta' 
tnngt commenced ▲.D. 1644. The present Emperor of China^ 
Hien-foung, began to reign in February, 1850. A rebellioa^ 
partly of a rel^ious, partly of a political character, broke out 
in the following August, and is still spreading, gathering strength 
as it proceeds from province to province. The measures taken 
by the Imperial Government to qudil the insurrection have utterl|r 
mled : and in all human probability the Tartar dynasty will exm 
long be exp^led from the country. 

Sdigion. The chief religious sects in China are those of 
Buddha^, Laoukeun, and Confucius, who make the three chief 
guides of human opinion in the eastern world. Both Laoukeun 
and Confucius lived in China nearly 500 years before the Chris- 
tian era ; their systems relate purely to moral and social duty. 
The Chinese are Polytheists, having *^ gods many and idols many" 
-—deities of the land and sea ; of hills, winds, rivers, and fire ; 
and, like the Romans, they have tl^ir penates or domestic gods^.. 
Though in China there is no national religion expressly recog- 
nized by the state ; though the priests, who live in monasterie8| 

* The province of FuhCfe'en, or Fokiea, proflhKes the Bohea 
taa, which is made of the leaves of the older shrubs, and derivea 
Ha name from the Woo-e hills, where it grows. The Soudioog 
taa, which b made of the leaves of plants three years old, is to 
called from MMom'^un^f small seeds or planta. 

' Among the useful customs of OhrDa is fsne adopted for th» 
eaoouragement of agrieolture : every year, at the vernal eqununc, 
the emperor, after a aolenia <^ering to Heaven and Earth, goes 
through the ceremony of holdiBg the plough while it passes over 
a tcaet of land, and is followed by the vioOToys and officers «f 



« Buddha is called Fo in Chiaa. See i[^. \fll^ wAa, 
' See Botiar'a i^aeat m Bmeua HuriUa^) Yisteo^. <Sia3^.^&- 
P.2L 
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never preadi ; and though there is no sabbath or fixed day of 
rest or worship, there are, however, public festivals and sacred 
offerings ; numerous temples are daily open to worshippers, in 
which the priests perform ceremonies, recite prayers, and sell 
books and tracts, esuiorting the people to social virtue, not to eat 
flesh meat, and to repeat very often the name of Buddha. On 
the first and fifteenth of each moon, the public officers worship 
their two great deities — the Heavens and the Earth ; in spring 
and autumn they make offerings to the gods of the land and grain; 
during the second and eighth moons of the year, sacrifices are 
made to Confucius ' ; and in April people repair, as was the cus- 
tom among the ancient Romans, to the tombs of their parents and 
relations, to sacrifice and offer oblations of wine to the manes of 
de^rted friends. 

J^optdcUian. No census of the entire empire has been taken 
liar more than 40 years, that of 1812 being the latest. By it the 
population of China was represented as 362,447il83. 

Ijanffua^, The Chinese language has no alphabet ; the signs 
or symbols which they use in writing do not represent sounds but 
ideas. The Chinese language has neither number, case, nor 
gender, person, tense, nor mood ; but they are rendered intelli- 
gible by their combination with certain signs, or by tones and 
accents. The Chinese language has separate characters for every 
word ; the number of which, though commonly reckoned at 
80,000, is stated by a distinguished proficient in Chinese litera- 
ture', to be not more than 46,000 as now used. Of these writtea 
symbols^ ^14 are leading or radical characters. 



' From the work called Shing-meaou-che it appears that there 
are in China 1560 temples dedicated to Confucius, and that^ 
during the spring and autumnal sacrifices performed to him, 
there are annually ipamolated above 62,000 cattle. There are 
offered, at the same time, 27,000 pieces of silk. What becomes 
of these does not appear. 

* Some of the facts contained in this work, relative to China, 
are derived from the late Dr. Morrison's ** Chinese Miscellany," 
and his ** View in China for Philological Purposes." An inter- 
esting little tract, entitled, '* China, or a Dialogue for the Use of 
Schools, by an Anglo-Chinese," has also been consulted. The 
hist of these contiuns much useful inibrmation concerning a 
country of which young persons are very often uninformed. I 
have likewise to acknowledge some valuable hints which the 
learned author of these works has condescended />^r8ona% to give 
me on the subject. Gratitude and a sense of duty, therefore^ 
impel me to offer a tribute of respect to the indefatigable zeal 
which he has manifested for the propagation of Christianity in 
China — to his munificent sacrifices of time and property — and to 
his laborious researches in Chinese literature, all of which have 
been directed to the accomplishment of the noblest end. — J. O. B» 
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Inhabitants. The Chinese have small eyes, a face rather square 
than oval, high cheek-bones, and an olive complexion, more or 
less dark according to the latitude. They always shave the top 
of their heads, and plait the remaining hair into a long tail, reach- 
ing almost to the groond ; a mode introduced into Qiina at the 
last Tartar conquest, in 1644. 

In character the Chinese are mild and affable : respectful to 
the aged and to parents ; industrious, and desirous of showing 
that their conduct is reasonable. In their intercourse with 
strangers they are polite and ceremonious to excess, but dis- 
trustful and circumspect, and often more expert than honourable 
in trade. They have a taste for mechanics, especially for making 
toys, trinketsj fireworks, and for cutting ivory. The workman- 
ship of a Chinese fan is exquiute. 

tktriosUies. China possesses two public works, both unrivalled 
in any other country — the Great Wall and the Imperial Canal. 
The Great Wall, which is the most stupendous work ever pro- 
duced by man, was built by the Emperor Tsin as a baiTier against 
the Huns, the Tartar shepherds and warriors. It consists of a 
vast mound of earth, cased on each side with brick or stone, and 
terraced with a platform of square bricks. Though built 2000 
years ago, it is but little decayed. Separating Tartary and China, 
it extends from Lintaou on the West to Leaoutung on the East, 
upwards of 1500 miles, passing over mountains three or four 
thousand feet high, and across deep valleys and wide rivers. Its 
general height is 25 feet, while its breadth, which is 1 1, admits of 
five horsemen travelling on it abreast. The average thickness is 
16 feet. — The Imperial Canal, which was the first commence- 
ment of the Chinese inland navigation, was begun In the dynasty 
of Yuen'. It crosses China from N. to S., intei*sectiug its two 
great rivers, and thereby preserving a communication between 
the northern and southern parts of 'the empire, as those rivers do 
between the eastern and western. Thirty thousand men were 
employed for forty years in the construction of the Canal. 

Among the curiosities of China may be classed the Pagodas ; 
which are lofty, circular buildings, having diminisliing turrets, 
adorned with bells. They are erected for show and ornament, 
and also from a superstitious notion that they impart sacredness 
and a beneficial influence to the circumjacent country. The 
Pagoda in Kew Gardens is a faithful representation of these 
edifices. 



EAST INDIA ISLANDS. 

To the S.E. of Asia are numerous islands, some of 
which are among the largest and richest in the world. 

^ The Yuen d^-nasty of sovereigns lasted from a.d. 1281 to 
1366. 
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Tliey Are supposed to bave been united with the Asiatic 
•eoRtiiient, but severed from it by some great operatioii 
ofnatare. By the term East Ikdia Islakds maybe 
understood Sumatra and those included between it and 
New Guinea, together with the iarge gvoup extending 
northwards into the Chinese Sea« Many of diese islands 
jure rich in the ^ee great kingdoms of Nature — ^tbe ani- 
osaly vegetable, and mineral. The animals are remark- 
able for size or beauty. Nunerous aromatic forests, 
ibnned of trees, elegant ^r grand, adorn ihe surface. 
The tall and majestic pahn, rising often to liie height of 
ISO feet ; the luxuriant bread-fruit ti»e, the d^gant 
ttkd prolific banana, and the nobk cocoa-iiut tree, are 
abundantly spread over the soil, and eitber afiord suste- 
iianoe to the inhabitants, or protect them by their ex- 
pansive leaves from the fervid rays of a vertical sun. 
Of fruits there are not less than 300 species ; while dsie 
anbterranean weah& of the islands is apparent m the 
rich metals and variety of precious stones which they 
yield. The surface of some of the Onental isles is 
marked by a peculiar softness of vegetation devoid of 
every harsh feature; but in others are mountains covered 
with lava and volcanic matter, the work of extincft 
volcanoes, and producing frequent and violent earth- 
quakes^. The inhabitants, who partake of the Malay 
character, are supposed to have come from the penin* 
sula of Malacca, the nearest point of the continent from 
which the islands proceed in regular succession all over 
the southern and eastern seas as far as New Guinea. 
The Mohammedan religion with Paganism prevails. 

Sumatra, ao island 1060 milea in length, and 209 in breadtb, 
lies almost parallel with the coast of Malao(»i, and is divided hj 
the equator into two nearly equal parts. Besides gold and |MPa> 
cious stones, it produces pepper (a plant always thriving best 
near the Equator), cotton, camphor, and sago, a farinaceous sub- 
stance found in a apedes of patai^txwe. To iSiese may be added 



* Another remarkable feature of the eastern isles is the iiifinite 
Bomber <rf coral reefe interspersed among them, which are liie 
work of that compound of animal and vegetable life, the zoophyte. 
Between Sumatra and Java is a cocal group called, from its aonl- 
tiplicity, the thousand islands. 
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the mangusteen, perhaps the most elegant, delicate, and agree- 
able fruit that the «arth produces K The Sumatra pheasant sur- 
passes even the bird of Paradise in its plumage. The bread-fruit 
tree first appears in the eastern Arehipelago at Sumatra, thence 
extending itself through the other isles. Bsncoolen, or Fort 
Marlborough, on the S.W. part, was, until of late^ a settlement of 
tfie English, who traded chiefly in pepper. 

SiNGAPO&B, or SiNCAPOKE^ is an island N.E. of Sumatra, in the 
Strait of Malacca. Its situation in the direct route from Bengal 
to China through the Strut, and its faarfoours, which are acces- 
wB}\e at all seasons, are eligible for commerce, and it may become 
the centre of trade with the Chinese seas, with Cochin-China, 
Suon, and oilier parts. The college onginaHy fixed at Malacca 
iiBB been transfeired to Sincapore ; and here the Chinese you& 
are instructed not ^nly in their own and the English tongue, but 
IB the principles of the Christaan religion. Kear Sincapore is 
pBDfCB OP Wales's Island, or Pulo Pmang, which is separated 
from the Mafaiy shore by a <diaimel. It belongs to the British, of 
wiiose Chinese trade It is a rendezvous. 

Borneo, N. of Java, and parallel with Sumatra, is, next to New 
Holland, the largest sedand in the world ; its length being 800 
miles, and its bveadtSi 5&0. It is crossed by the Equator. Gol^ 
diamonds, pepper, sandal and other fragrant woods, are some of 
its products. Tigers are numerous in Borneo, and among its 
mimals is the onrang-outang, said to have the art of lighting fires 
and cooling victuals. The province of Sarawak was ceded to 
Britain in 1843^ and iSr James Brooke, to whom tiie acquisition 
is due, has been appointed Rajah. 

Celebes, one of the four Asiatic isles eroRBed by l^e Equator, 
is E. of Borneo. Its shape is very irregular, as it is composed 
of four peninsulas enclosing three deep gulfs. The scenery is 
said to be more beaotlfiil iuid roaantic than that of any other 
eastern isle. 

•Java, an island S.E. of Sumatra, and divided from it by the 
Strait of Sunda, is the chief seat 4if the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Batavia, Hbe capital, seated on a Imy, hnm a hai<bour safe 
iet tJi seasons, and perhaps capable ef containing the whole British 
navy. The town baa many good public edifices ; but as it hta 
been built aft«r 1^ ideas^ the Dutch^ in a low, marshy situation, 
and has canals whidi eorrupt and stagnate, the air is very im- 
liealthy, and it has been called the grave ef Eurf^eans. Of 
newly-arrived persons, three out of five die the fimt year, and 
very few reach nnddle age. The interior of Java is salubrious^ 
and has many interesting scenes. 

^ The mangusteen is of a round form, has a Imgbt or dark 
purple colour ; and bears, like the orangey ^wer and iruit at the 
same time. 
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THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE ISLANDS. 



The spicy isles, 



Like incense urns set in the purple sea. 

The term Moluccas, an Arabic word signifying Royal Islands, 
and originally confined to five small islands, is now extended to a 
large group between Borneo and New Guinea. Gilolo, the 
largest, resembles Celebes in its irregular shape, having four 
peninsulas, with three large bays. The Equator crosses the S. 
part. 

Ahbotna, S.W. of Coram, is noted for cloves and for numerous 
forests clothed with a rich variety of wood. A little cabinet pre- 
sented to Cosmo III,, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was inlaid with 
400 sorts of only the choicest and handsomest woods of Amboyna. 

The Banda, or Nutmeg Isles, form a scattered group S. of 
Ceram. Great Banda, the principal, produces the genuine nut- 
meg, which is nearly round, and smaller in size ; the others are 

OVM. 

The Philippine Isles, a numerous cluster, discovered in 1521 
by Magellan, and named after Philip II. of Spain, lie N.E. of 
Borneo, extending from the 6th to the 18th deg. of N. lat. They 
belong to the Spanish crown. The three principal are Luzon, 
Magindanao, and Pulowa. Manilla, on the W. coast, is the 
capital of Luzon. Between this place and Acapulco, which is 
situated nearly in the same parallel on the coast of New Spain, in 
S. America, a celebrated commerce was formerly carried on ; and 
a ship called a galleon, richly laden, annually sailed between the 
ports. 

ISLES OF JAPAN, OR THE JAPAN EMPIRE. 

The empire of Japan (Jih-pun), a Chinese term which denotes 
the source of day, or the rising sun, consists of three large and 
many small islands, separated from the peninsula of Corea and 
Chinese Tartary by the strait of Corea and the sea of Japan. 
They extend between the 30th and 41st deg. of N. lat. Kiusiu, 
NiPHON, and Sikoff, are three large islands. Jeddo, the capital 
of the empire, situated in Niphon, is 63 miles in circumference ; 
and the Emperor's palace is said to be environed by a stone wall 
15 miles in circuit. 

Surface, The three chief islands have a variety of mountains, 
hills, and valleys. Many of the former are volcanic. A moun- 
tainous ridge runs from N. to S. through Niphon, dividing it into 
E. and W. 

Products. The Japan Isles have the products usual within the 
tropics, with many valuable trees and shrubs : among them are 
the camphor^tree, the Indian laurel, and the Camellia Japonica, 
the last of which is so bright an ornament of English gardens. 
The cedar, a tree considered even in the days of luxurious Rome 
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as a costly product, is so common in Japan, that bridges and the 
masts of vessels are made of its wood. 

Inhabitants. The Japanese appear to be a people of consider- 
able powers, both mental and physical ; and are said to be better 
educated than any other nation in Asia. ** In some rural arts 
the Japanese are said to be unequalled : such as the dwarfing of 
forest trees, and raising radishes and other bulbous roots of an 
enormous size. In manufacturing industry generally, they equal 
the Chinese ; and their sword-blades, and other metallic goods, 
telescopes, clocks, silk and cotton fabrics, porcelain, lacquered 
and japanned wares, and paper are particularly excellent."— 
Johnston's Geographical Dictionary, 

Government, The government of Japan is a pure despotism : 
but, besides the eihperor, they acknowledge a spiritual sovereign. 
This latter (styled the Mikado or Dairi) has authority in all 
matters concerning religion and education ; but all the real power 
of the empire is in the hands of the civil ruler. 

RdigUm, Numerous religious sects exist, but the predominant 
is that of Buddha, introduced into Japan about the sixth century. 
Many of the natives were converted to Christianity by the Portu. 
guese; but in 1590 a general massacre of the Christians was 
made, and their doctrines were Bhoi*tly afterwards entirely up- 
rooted from the islands. 

Popv^ation, The Japanese empire has been estimated at about 
30 millions of inhabitants. 



SUMMARY OF AFRICA. 



Africa, the S.W. pmrt of the Old Wodd, is sfpa- 
rxted from Europe by the Mediterranean Sea, and 
united to Asia by the isthmus of Suea. 

In size, Africa ranks as the thinl, and in populatioB 
as the smallest of the four great divisions of the globe. 
In political, moral, and intellectual rank, it is the lowest; 
and though it anciently contained Carthage, the mmi 
of Rome, and other powerful kingdoms, it now pos- 
sesses not one great empire holding an exalted rank 
among nations. One of its great physical features is, 
the small number of navigable rivers and of ports fit for 
the reception of ships. In this, among other causes, 
originates its depressed condition. That great medium 
of civilization, intercourse with the world, is thus pre- 
vented ; while a despotic government, a climate so warm 
as to indispose man to exertion, and a soil often so 
fruitful as to render labour unnecessary, exert their 
baneful influence over the unfortunate people. 

Zones. Africa is in three of the Zones. The N. and 
S. parts are in the Temperate Zones, and the central is 
in the Torrid Zone. 

Boundaries, On the N., the Mediterranean ; on the 
S., the Southern Ocean ; on the £., the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean ; and on the W., the Atlantic. 

Extent, From Cape Serrat, the N. point of Barbary, 
to the Cape of Good Hope, Africa includes about 70 
degrees of latitude ; and its greatest breadth from Cape 
Verd in the W. to that of Guardafui in the E., reaches 
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£mD ^e IBtfa deg. of W. to the 51st deg. of £. long. 
Its iei^(}i, iberelcKre, may be stated at about 4320 nules, 
and its bieaddi at 4140. 

Geographical Features* The form of Afiica isatrik- 
ingly peninsular ; ahnost all tbe northeni, die whole df 
the western and soutbeni, and ssost of tbe eastern aide, 
being surroimded by the ocean. Tbe inteiior presents 
a great mass of land unbroken by any sea. While m 
the N. Africa is spacious, in the S. it dtflUBishes to a 
point. 

Population. Africa, as Iknown at present, is supposed 
to contain about 70 millions of inhabitants: but this 
amount is merely conjectural. 

Africa has die following countries : — 

Northern. 
Bazbary and Egypt. 

Central. 
Zahra, or the Oreat Desert, and Soudan, or Nigritia. 

Eastern. 

Nfilna, A%ys9tnia, Adel, Ajan, Zanguebar, and 
Mozambique, or Mosambique. 

Southern. 
Caf&aiia and the Hottentot Country. 

Western. 
Upper and Lower Guinea. 



NORTHERN AFRICA. 

BARBARY. 

Situatum. Barbary occupies, with the eacceptaon of 
£g3rpt, the Ncntbern coast of Africa. It comprehends 
four distmct territories — the empire of Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli ; all of which seem to 
constitute one great pcditical conliaderacy, though ade- ^ 
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pendent of each other in internal policy and govem- 
ment. These states formed the Mauritania, Numidia, 
Africa proper, and Libya of antiquity. Barbary is said 
•to derive its modem name from Bavy a desert; and 
hence the first inhabitants called themselves Barbares 
or Berberes, a name still retained. 

Boundaries. On the N., the Mediterranean ; on the 
S., the desert of Zahra ; on the £., Egypt ; and on the 
W., the Atlantic. 

MOROCCO. 

Boundaries^ S^c. The empire of Morocco is bounded 
on the N. by the Mediterranean, on the S. by the desert 
of Zahra, on the £. by Algiers, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the river Mullia, and on the W. by the Atlan- 
tic. Situated between the 29th and 36th deg. of N. 
lat., it has a length of about 500 miles, while its breadth 
is about 200. 

Divisions. 1. The kingdom of Fez; chief places, 
Fez, the cap., Mequinez, and the ports of Ceuta, Tan- 
gier, and Sallee. 2. Morocco proper ; chief places, 
Morocco, the cap., and the port of Mogodore. 3. 
Tafilet; cap., Tafilet. 

Mountains. The chain of Atlas, which is intersected 
by deep and beautiful valleys, and extends from the £. 
to the W. part of Barbary, dividing it into two parts. 
It abounds with lions, tigers, wolves, and large serpents. 

Plaices. Morocco, a large inland town, is in a beautiful valley, 
diversified with shrubs and palm-trees, and watered by many 
small streams flowing from Mount Atlas, from which the city is 
20 miles distant. The mosques, which are the only public build- 
ings, except the palace, worth notice^ are more numerous than 
magnificent. 

Fez and Mequinez, the latter of which is the usual residence 
of the emperor, have fine mosques and palaces. 

Ceuta and Tangier seem, by their position, to guard the 
eastern and western extremities of the strait of Gibraltar. The 
former, a place of great strength, opposite to the rock of Gib- 
raltar, belongs to Spain, and often contains some of its state* 
prisoners. Tangier once belonged to England, having formed 
part of the royal dowry of the Infanta of Portugal when she 
married our Charles II. 

Sallee, on the Atlantic, is the safest and most convenient 
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port of the Morocco empire, and has acquired disgraceful noto- 
riety from the piracies of its vessels. 

The Atlas Mountains are named from Atlas, king of Mauri- 
tania, from whom also the Atlantic Ocean derives its appellation ; 
and collections of maps, by being called AiUuei, perpetuate 
that monarch's love of geography and astronomy. Thus does 
knowledge reward its votaries by giving them immortality ! Atlas 
having frequented the lofty summits of the mountains for astro- 
nomical observations, is represented as supporting the world on 
his shoulders. 

Climate and Soil, Though the climate of its southern 
provinces is very hot in summer, Morocco is one of the 
healthiest of the African states. Refreshing breezes 
from the snow-clad Atlas temper its heat; and the 
same ridge also defends it from the scorching shumet 
or hot wind, which blows from the Great Desert. The 
soil is naturally fertile, but the bounties of Providence 
are rendered useless by a bad government. 

Products. Dates, wax, ostrich feathers, elephants' 
teeth, and the leather known as Morocco leather, which 
is used, among other purposes, as a superior binding for 
books. That singular animal the cameleon, which 
is chiefly supported by flies and not by air, is found 
in Morocco. It is remarkable not only for the power 
of changing its colours, but for the construction of its 
eye, the bsdl of which it can move quite round ; and it 
is the only known instance in animated nature of a 
creature which is able to direct its vision to different 
objects at the same time, however those objects may be 
situated. 

Government, The Emperor of Morocco is despotic. 
''In no country has tyranny assumed a more savage and 
terrific aspect.'* Yet among other titles adopted by the 
sovereign, is that oi Most Gracious! 

Religion, In one respect the inhabitants, who are 
Mohammedans, are worthy the imitation of Christians-^ 
they treat the holy name of God with profound venera- 
tion. The profane custom of swearing is held in ab- 
horrence. 

ALGIERS. 

Situation^ %c. Algiers, which occupies a line of coast 
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OB the Mediterranean of about 460 miles, inclndes tihe 
Numidia and part of the Mauritania of antiquity* It 
is bounded on the N. by the Mediterraaeao, on the S. 
by Mount Atlas, on the W. by Morocco, and <m die £• 
hf Tunis, from which it is divided by the river Zaine. 
Its chief places are Algiers and OraB« The products 
are the same as those of Morocco, 

Algiers, the capital, is on the Mediterranean, from 'which the 
white houses gradually rise, so as to afford a fine prospect of all 
fte bmldiDgs. The eireamjacent hHls and TBlleys mre beautified 
gardeoa and TiUas. 



Oovernment and Religion. The govemment of Algiers 
was formerly a military despotism, administered by a 
Dey, nominMly subject to the Grand Signor of Turkey, 
md assisted by a council of thirty bashaws, whom, bow- 
«Ter, he did not often trouble to attend. 

In July, 1830, Algiers was delivered up to the Frencb, 
in whose possession it has remained ever since. At 
present the country is under a Governor General, who is 
imrested with the chief power in all the civil and military 
affairs. The Roman Catholic religion was established 
in 1838 : but Protestants, Jews, and Turks are all 
aHowed the free exercise of their religion. 

Inhabitants. The Algerines used to live chiefly by 
piracy. The Mediterranean and its neighbourhood 
were infested by their vessels, named CorsMrs, the ex- 
ploits of which have furnished many romant i c tales, re- 
cording the adventures of the captive and the ransomed. 
Christian slaves were formerly objects of commerce in 
Algiers. ^ ^ 

TUNIS. 

Situation, S^c, Tunis, in which the African con- 
tinent reaches its most N. point, is tbe central ax»i roost 
commercial state of Barbary. It is bounded on the N. 
by the Mediterranean ; on the S. by Mount Adas ; on 
the E. by the Mediterranean and TripoK ; and on the 
W. by Algiers. Its chief places are Tunis, the ccp., 
Cabes, and Porto Farino, IJie ancient Utica. 

Chief River, The Mejerdah, between Tunis and 
Algiers, was formerly cailed tlte Bvgrada, and it noted 
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«s the rhrer where Regiilos, the Roman general, killed, 
it is said, a serpent of enormous size, which molested 
^e Roman army. 

Cities, Tuins Ues in a yaUey between two hills. About ten 
miles N.E. of it stood Cabthaob, long the riral of Rome, but 
destroyed 146 B.C. by Seipio Africanus. The plongfa now passes 
flfver a great part of its nuns. At Utiga. near Timds, Cato, the 
stem republican, killed hiaiself ratlier than sazrive tlte liberties 
of his country^ overthrown by Csesar. 

Government. The Tunisians, who are deemed the 
most polite and dTilized among the people of Baibary, 
are governed by an hereditary Bey, despotic and inde- 
pendent in his own state. 

TRIPOLI. 

Situationm Tripoli, which, including Barca, is the 
largest state of Baxbary, lies between Tunis and Egypt, 
and extends 800 miles along the Mediterranean, frmn 
Egypt on the £. to the gulf of Cabes on the W. Of 
this i^ace, the desert of Barca, which indudes the an- 
cient Libya, occupies the portion between Egypt and 
the gulf of Sidra. Tripoli, the capital, is distinguished 
lor a magnificent mosqne. The government is in the 
hands of a pasha, nominally subject to the Grand 
Signer. 

Immediately S. of Tripoli lies Fezzan (a country 250 
miles in length by 200 in breadth), the centre of die 
caravan route from Egypt to Morocco, and from Tripi^ 
to the interior of Africa. The chief has the title of 
Sultan, but pays tdbote to the Pasha of Tripoli. 

EGYPT. 

SUuaiiom* This cdebrated country, which we leant 
from the most ancient record of the human race was 
distinguished in the earliest periods fot culture and 
population, and from whose intellectual light other 
nations kindled tiie fires of art and science, through a 
long series of ages, fies in the N.E. part of Africa^ and 
S. pordon of the Teiqperate Zone. 
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Boundaries and Extent. Egypt is bounded on the 
N. by the Mediterranean, on the S. by Nubia, on the 
W. by Barca, and on the £• by the Red Sea, and also 
by Syria*. From Assouan, the ancient Syene, it ex- 
tends from the 24th to a little beyond the 31st deg. of 
N. lat. Its length is 600 miles, and its width various. 
From Syene to Cairo, a distance of 500 miles, the val- 
ley is about eight miles in breadth, while in the Delta 
it widens, and adds to the extent of the country a de- 
gree and a half. 

Capital, Grand Cairo, very near the Nile, with which 
it is connected by a canal, is in lat. 30 deg. N., and 
long, about 31 deg. £. Thebes, Memphis, Alexandria, 
and Cairo, have been successively the capitals of Egypt. 
Of these, Alexandria was the most eligibly situated for 
commerce, being near the sea. 

Divisions. Egypt has two great divisions. 1. Lower 
Egypt, in the N., between Cairo, the Mediterranean, 
the isthmus of Suez, and the Libyan desert : chief 
places, Grand Cairo, the cap., Alexandria on the Medi- 
terranean, Rosetta, Damietta, and Boulak. 2. Upper 
Egypt, in the S., extending from Cairo to Assouan, or 
Syene : chief places, Siout, Assouan, Medinet-el-Fa- 
youm, Achmin, Beni-Souef, and Cosseir, a port on the 
Red Sea. In Upper Egypt are also the ruins of ancient 
Thebes and Dendera. 

Bay. The bay of Aboukir, four miles E. of Alex- 
andria, in which, near the mouth of the Nile, Lord 
Nelson gained a great victory over the French fleet, 
August 1, 1798. 

River. The Nile, the sole river of Egypt, enters it 
from Nubia, near the town of Syene, in lat. 24 deg., and 
flows through the country in a generally N. direction. 
A little above Cairo it divides into two main branches ; 
the eastern goes to Damietta, and the western to Rosetta ; 
forming, with the Mediterranean, the tract called the 
Delta, which has also four great canals. 

* Syria, Palestine, and a great part of Arabia, in Asia Minor, 
were for some time in the possession of Mehemet AU ; but the 
gallant exploits of the British Navy, in 1841, under Stopford and 
Napier, expelled his forces, and restored them to the Porte. 
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Lakes. Many large and shallow lakes, or lagoons, 
are formed by the stagnation of water near the mouths 
of the Nile. Lake Mareotis, now called Sabakah, is S. 
of 'Alexandria ; lake Burullos, between Rosetta and Da- 
mietta, 36 miles in length, and 18 in breadth, receives 
the waters of the four great canals of the Delta ; and 
lake Menzaleh, E. of Damietta, is 66 miles in length. 

Places. Cairo, dignified with the epithet of Grand, and 
seated on the Nile, jnst above the division of the river into 
branches, is large and populous, and not only tiie emporium of 
Eastern Africa, but one of the most commercial cities \n the 
world. Its population is stated by Lane, in his 'Modem Egyp- 
tians,' at 240,000. Boulak is its port 

Alexandria, once a splendid city, planned by Alexander, 
designed by Dinocrates, the burial-place of its magnificent 
founder, and sumptuously embellished by successive kings', had, 
at one time, the greatest commerce in the world '. It was 
reckoned the second city of the Roman empire, was 15 miles 
in extent, and had a population of 300,000. Its present popu- 
lation does not exceed 60,000, of whom 3000 are English, Mal- 
tese, and lonians. There are also nearly two thousand of other 
foreigners. At the mouth of its harbour stood the Pharos, or 
Light-house, an edifice numbered among the seven wonders of 
the world ; while within the cit\', a noble library of four hun- 
dred thousand volumes, founded and enriched by the Ptolemies, 
shed a splendid light on the intellectual fame of the inhabitants. 
Modem Alexandria is built on a small sandy strip of land, which 
forms a double harbour. 

Rosetta, on the W. branch of the Nile, is embosomed in 
fields of rice and perfumed groves of citrons, oranges, and 
lemons, variegated with plantations of palme tr^s. It enjoys 
therefore the appellation of the garden of Egypt, and is the 
commercial medium between Cairo and Alexandria. 

Damietta, the Dimyat of the Arabs, on the E. branch of the 
Nile, rose upon the ruins of ancient Pelusium, and was long the 
emporium of the east part of the Delta. It is still important as 
the great depot of Egypt for rice, that produced in its environs 
being the most esteemed of any in the Levant. Damietta 

* The Arabic historians say, that when Alexandria was taken 
by the Saracens in the seventh century, it was so magnificent and 
extensive, that it had 4000 palaces, as many baths, 100 theatres 
or public edifices, 400 squares, and 12,000 shops. 

' Alexandria was the emporium of Eastern commerce. Bishop 
Newton, in his work on the prophecies, says that the tide of 
oommerce flowed from Tyre to Alexandria, from Alexandria to 
Venice, from Veuice to Antwerp, from Antwerp to Amsterdam^ 
and from Amsterdam to London. ^i 
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(Dimyat) and itff neighbonriiig town TeaDifl^ mannfactored 
striped cloths of great beauty ; and as they were chiefly ex- 
ported from the former, they became known to Europeans under 
the fiimiltar name of dimity. ^ 

Between Goubnon on the N. and £1 Nahanriyeh on the S., arfr 
tbA extensive ruins of the onee opulent and splendid city of 
Thebes, which poured her heroes out to war through a hundred 

fites, and whose superb ruins, the finest existing specimens of 
gyptian architecture, haye been illustrated by the trayellenr 
Belzoni, Wilkinson, and others. 

CosBEiR, which ia on the Red Sea, at the entrance of several 
valleys running into Egypt, and about 100 miles from the Nile, 
has, from its good position, been always chosen for the medium 
of commerce between Egypt and Arabia. 

River, The Nile, the glory and benefactor of Egypt, rises ia 
Abyssinia, traverses Nubia and Egypt, and enters the Mediter- 
ranean, after a course of about 2000 miles. The Nile^ like most 
of the African rivers within the tropics, annually overflows 
its banks. The inundation is caused by the heavy rains 
which, in the Torrid Zone, follow the course of the sun on each 
rade of th^ equinoctial line'. The rise, therefore, commences 
about the 17 th of June, or near the summer solstice, by the 
middle of August it reaches half its greatest height, and attains 
its maximum towards the end of September, from which time 
the waters subside. The fields, on which a rich manure is 
left, are then sown with all sorts of grain, and in a short space of 
time the fia.ce of the whole country is variegated with the hues of 
flowering plants and ripening com. As the Nile is the great 
source of fertility to Egypt, its progress is measured by a pillar 
called ti Nilometer ; and so much are the hopes and fears of the 
people excited, that the gradations are regularly proclaimed by 
a crier through the streete of Cairo*. 

' The north wind beginning to blow about the latter end of 
March, drives the clouds, formed by the vapours of the Medi- 
terraneau, as fiir southward as the mountains of Ethiopia, 
which stopping their course, they condense and fall in tor- 
rents of rain, thus producing the overflow of the Nile. To the 
vapours of the Mediterranean are also added those brought 
over the Atlantic and Indian Oceans by the south and north-west 
winds. 

' The Nilometer is a thin column or pillar placed between 
Cairo and Geeza, on the point of an istand named Rhoda, 
about the middle of the river. It is in a round tower, having 
in the centre a marble cistern, the bottom of whidi reaches 
to that of the river; and tiiere is a large opening, by which 
the water has free access to the inside. The rise of tiie water is 
indicated by the ccdumn, which has 20 divirions of 22 inchss. 
each. The height of the pilhff is 36 feet 8 inches. When the 
river has attained a proper height, all the canals connected with 
the Nile are opened, and the whole oonntry is laid underwater..- 
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Surface^ ^CUP^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^"^ narrow Yide on bodi 
sides of the Nile» and bounded by parall^ ridges eS 
IiOls and mountains. The I>elta» a tract of land be* 
tween the two extreme branches of the Nile and the 
sea, waa so named from its triangular shape, resemHing 
that of the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet : it is the 
broadest, and being interseeled by the channeb of the 
liver, is the most fertile part of ^ypt. A remarkable 
feature of Egypt are the Oases^ which are like green aad 
fertile islands placed in a sandy desert. The three chief 
are the Oasis Magna, the Oasis Panra, and the Northern 
Oasis^^or that of Siwah ; this last includes the site of 
the far-famed temple of Jupiter Ammon, whither 
Alexander the Great repaired to consult the <Mracle 
concerning his parentj^e. 

CUmate* The sandy nature of the soil of Egypt and 
its situation between two ranges of mountains rendor 
the air very hot in summer ; and CTen in winter the sun 
shmes powerfully in die middle ai the day, though the 
mgfats are coJd. In one respect the climate of Egypt is 
almost peculiar, a shower of rain beii^ scarcely known ; 
but its absence is supplied by the inundation of the Nile, 
The atmosphere, fircNu March to November, is inflamed 
by a scorclnng sun and cloudless sky ; the other months 
are coaaparatiTely temperate. Winds, pernicious to 
health, destructive to v^ietation, and called simoom or 
samiel, sometimes prevail, and the natives are obliged to 
shut themselves up in dieir bouses, while pe<^Ie in the 
desert throw themselves on the ground to avoid their 
influence. About the vernal equinox they blow fer 
nearly two months, and are then called the vnnds of A&j 
days. The north winds, anciently called the Etesian, 
afterwards begin, and, refreshing the air, seem '* redo- 
lent of joy'* and headth. The longest day in Egypt is 
of 13 hours and a lial£ 

Soil and FrodMctw. 'Egypt, celebrated in the time of 
Joseph for its fertility, still preserves in part its rep»* 
tation — ^ There is com in Egypt,*' having become a 
proverbial expression to denote plenty. The soil is ren- 
dered luxuriant by the inundation of the Nile, which^ 
when it has subsided, leaves a rich sediment. Among 
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the chief pr€>ducts of Egypt, besides corn, are coffee, 
cotton, senna, tobacco; and the water-loving plants, 
rice, hemp, and flax, with dates, a universal article of 
fbod in the country. Egypt has also the pomegranate 
and fig, and the sycamore, whose wood generally fur- 
nished the cases for the ancient mummies. The sugar- 
cane, and the acacia-tree, which yields the gum arabic ; 
the lotus, a species of water lily; and the celebrated 
papyrus, on which the ancients wrote, and which gave 
name to paper, grow in Egypt '. The mulberry- tree 
has also been introduced into the country for the en- 
couragement of the silkworm, and its ingenious labours 
have been attended with success. 

Government. On the division of the Roman empire, 
Egypt fell to the emperors of the East ; but was wrested 
from them in the seventh century by the Saracens from 
Arabia, under the caliphat of Omar. The country 
was governed by different families, until, in 1720, the 
Mameluke government was established, under which 
constitution a slave was usually advanced to the chief 
power, in prejudice to the right of lineal succession. 
This singular mode was suppressed by the Sultan Selim, 
and for some time Egypt remained annexed to the 
Turkish empire, under the government of a Pasha, who 
though he is nominally subjected to the Grand Signor, 
is nevertheless the efficient ruler of the country. 

In 1841 the Sultan invested the late Mehemet Ali 
with the hereditary Pashalic of Esypt, under whose en- 
lightened administration, it made rapid advances in 
knowledge, agriculture, and commerce. Some long- 
neglected tracts of country have lately been reclaimed, 
by clearing out the ancient canals and digging others. A 
college near Cairo for one hundred students has been 
founded, a printing-press established, a hospital for per- 
sons infected with the plague built, and such pre- 
cautions taken as it is hoped will free Egypt from 
that distemper : the children have been vaccinated, 
and telegraphs established from Alexandria to Cairo. 

' The papyrus, a kind of three-cornered reed, is now found in 
no other part of Egypt than in the environs of Damietta and on 
ibe banks of Jake Meuzaleb. 
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ReUffton^ Mohammedanism predominates in Egypt. 
There are, however, among the Copts, who are the 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, some sects of 
Christians. 

Language. The Arabie language, vhich has sncceeded the 
ancient Coptic, is moetly used in Egypt ; but persons who have 
any commercial intercourse with Europeans, speak French, or 
Italian, which has a considerable cuhrency in all parts of the 
Levant 

Inhabitants, Egypt has now only a population of 2,300,000, 
whereas in the time of the Romans the number of inhabitants 
was 12,000,000. Formerly renowned for knowledge, it has 
been for ages the land of mental darkness ; from which, how- 
ever, it is now emerging under the wise government of its pre- 
sent ruler. The m<^e]*n Egyptians are in general indolent and 
effeminate, and derive theirpleasures chiefly from drinking coffee 
and smoking, listening to Eastern tales, or seeing the sports of 
conjurors. 

Animals, The crocodile, the ** great dragon of the river,*' 
and formerly the animal emblem of the lAi\e and symbol of 
Egypt, and the hippopotamus, or river-horse, both amphibious 
creatures', frequent the banks of the great river, which is also 
visited by the pelican, a bird which is the emblem of ma- 
ternal love. In Egjrpt also is found the ibis, an elegant bird of 
a fine crimson colour, formerly deemed sacred on account of 
its devouring the noxious reptiles said to have been engendered 
by the inundation of the Nile. Nor can we here omit men- 
tioning the peculiar manner in which chickens are hatched 
in Egypt, particularly at Cairo. Large ovens are heated to a 
temperature as near as possible to that of nature, into one of 
which about 8000 eggs are put, and the chickens are hatched 
in twenty-two days. This employment is continued for four 
months during which some hundred thousand chickens are 
produced. 

Curiosities, Egypt abounds in monuments of antiquity, and 
the remains of its once superb temples, and extraordinary sepul- 
ehres evince the skill and industrv of its ancient people. The 
E^ptian architecture was remarkable for solidity and magni- 
time rather than for elegance. Its most renowned and magnifi- 
cent relics are the PviUMins. The three largest and most re- 
markable are those of Ghizeh or Geeza, about ten miles from 
Cairo. These stupendous monuments are thought to be the 
oldest buildings existing, having been erected, it is supposed, more 
than SOOO years. The Great Pyramid, the loftiest known edifice 
in the worid, and which is ascribed to Cheops, is a square of 746 



* The crocodile is supposed to be \he lieVm^xwcv^ vcv\ ^\«i\Jv^- 
popotamuB the Behemoth of Scriplnrrv— S^V) x\A^, w^tX\-\* 
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feet, and its perpendicular height is 543 feet ; its summit is 28 
feet wide, and it covers 11 acres of ground, which is the size ai 
Xincoln's-inn.^elds. The quantity of stone used in it is reckoned 
at six millions of tons, and 100,000 men are said to have been 
employed for twenty years in rearing it. The destination of 
these immense fabrics, and the nature of their contents, are a 
•abject of doubt and mystery ; but it is generally believed that 
they were all intended as places of sepvdture, probably of the 
mighty of the earth, whose names have passed away, white the 
flfcvuctures remain to attest the pride, folly, and industary of man. 
Some have, indeed, supposed them to be immense temples or fire 
altars raised to the god of day; while others think they were 
intended for the twofold object of serving as a cemetery and a 
depository of treasures. 



NORTHERN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

ZAHRA, OR THE GREAT DESERT*. 
** A wild expanse of sun and sky." — Thomson. 

Boundaries. Zahra, or the Great Desert, is bounded 
on the N. by Barbary ; on the S. by Soudan or Nigri- 
tia; on the E. by Fezzan and Barca; and on the W. 
by the Atlantic. 

The central part of Northern Africa is bounded by an immense 
barren tract, which including the districts of Zahra, Bacca, 
and Libya, constitutes the largest desert in the world, and pre- 
sents a surface equal in extent to about one half of Eucope. 
The western division of this tract, called Zahra, or the Gkbax 
Desert, and comprised between Fezzan on the E. and tli9 
Atlantic Ocean on the W., is no less than fifty days' joum^, for 
caravans, across from north to south, or from 750 to 850 gea» 
graphical^ miles. This immense space, << where the travettor 
has nothing to contemplate but grounds that have no visiMa 
boundaries, and where the night and the day are equally solHaiy 
and equally safe," is a vast sandy plain, with the exceptioa of a 
few fertile parts, decorated with flowers that ^ waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air/' Zahra is destitute of inhabitants, unless 
where, being spotted with pastures, it supplies the flocks of a few 
poor Arabs, who wander from one well to.another. These -sterilt 
regions are indeed scarcely inhabited by wild animals. The 

' Zahra is an ArabicwoTd avg;n\f^\ik^ a desert. From it, per- 
hape^ the appellatiye Sivraeen V\«9\>Qei&icflEm&^ 
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ostrich and antelope alone are found to interrupt the dreary 
silence, their amazing swiftness enabling them to reach the dis* 
tant springs. The only domestic animal that can bear the fatigue 
of crossing the Desert is the camel. The sands are sometimes 
carried away or tossed upwards ; and the caravans which attempt 
to cross by the bearing of the sun by day, or of the stars by night, 
are overwhelmed. Yet so bounteous has Providence been to 
man, that even the Desert administer^ to liis wants. Zahi» 
abounds in salt ; and the southern part, near Nigritia, has salt- 
-pbBf which supply the Moorish states. 



SOUDAN, OR NIGRITIA. 

Situation. This great portion of central Africa is 
called Soudan by the Arabs, and Nigritia by geo- 
graphers, both terms signifying the Land of N^roes or 
Black people. Nigritia extends along the parallels of 
the desert of Zahra and of the river Niger, from Bam- 
barra on the W. to Bomou inclusive on the E. Its 
chief features are the River Niger, which intersects its 
central parts, and the great chain of mountains, which, 
traversing Africa, forms its S. boundary. Nigritia is in 
the Torrid Zone. 

Boundaries, On the N. the deserts of Zahra and 
Barca; on the S. Guinea and some unexplored coun- 
tries; on the £. Nubia, Sennaar, and Abyssinia; and 
on the W. Senegambia. 

Extent. From about the 9th to the 20th deg. of N. 
lat., and from about the 5th of W. to the 25th of £. 
long. 

Divisions. Nigritia contains several kingdoms, among, 
which are the following: — 

Countries. Places. 

Kong • Kong. 

Bambarra Sego^ on the Niger. 

Massina Janny. 

Timbvctoo • • • Timbactoo, Kabra, Taslima. 

Haousss Haoussa* 

^ Sego IB in iat. 15 deg. N. and Aonf^. ^ d^^*"^ • 
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Countries, Places, 

Kassina or Kashna • • • • Kassina. 

{S. of Kassina, 1 
ofwhichitis > Ghana', 
a province, . J 

Bornou Bornou, Akom, Angemou. 

Wangara Ghanara. 

Lake. Lake Kanga, or Tchad, in the S. of Bornou, 
a fresh-water lake without an outlet. It is 200 miles 
from E. to W., and about 150 from N. to S. Some 
geographers, and among them Major Rennell, thought 
that the Niger terminated in this lake, which is in lat 
16 N., and long. 25 £. 

Mountains. Those of Komri, the great mountainous 
chain of Central Africa. 

Pl€tce$,^e. TiMBUCTOO, celebrated in the travels of the re- 
nowned, but unfortunate Mungo Park, is seated in a plain sur- 
rounded by eminences, and nearly 12 miles N. of the Niger. 
It is about 12 miles in circumference, and the residence of the 
king of Timbuctoo, an opulent prince, surrounded by a court in 
some degree splendid. Timbuctoo is the great mart of commerce 
between the Arab and Negro states. Kabra, on the Niger, is its 
trading port. 

Haoussa, a populous, commercial, and well-cultirated district 
of central Africa, has manufactures of cotton goods, carpets, gold 
trinkets, aud cutlery. Haoussa, its capital, b said to be larger 
Jind more populous than Timbuctoo. 

A little to the W. of the city of Haoussa is Boussa, on the 
Niger, in about 15 deg. N. lat., and nearly 4 £. long. While 
that celebrated traveller, Mr. Park, was sailing in a canoe on the 
Niger, the vessel struck among the rocks of Boussa, and was 
dashed to pieces. Park, with the white men who accompanied 
him, was precipitated into the stream, which, being much agi- 
tated, prevented their swimming, and this distinguished traveller 
was seen to sink in it. Thus the Niger, received into its bosom 
the scientific and adventurous man whose life was devoted to its 
investigation. A more costly sacrifice to the genius of the stream 
could scarcely have been offered. 

Bornou is, without exception, the most powerful and extensive 
monarchy in Africa. Akom, being the residence of the sultan, is 



* Ghana, which is in 16 deg. 10 min. N. lat., and 13 deg. 
*2 min. £. long., is the most central place yet known in Africa, 
being at an equal dbtance from the Eastern and Western 
Oceans. 
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considexed the capital. The prince is a Mohammedaii, bat the 
greater part of hia subjects are idolaters. 

Riter. The Niger, according to the aeconnt giren bj Lander 
and others, commences near the mountains of Loma; and, flow- 
ing in a north-eastern direction, it visits the districts of Timbuc- 
too, or Tombuctoo, and Maasina, having on it Kabra, the port of 
Timbnctoo ; it afterwards pervades Haoussa and Kassina, and 
then winds its course towards the south as far as Booqua, where 
it receives the Tshadda or Chadda, according to the account 
given by Major Chkpperton ; it then flows in a westerly direction 
and ultimately joins the Qnorra, which falls into the Atlantic 
between the gulf of Guinea and the bight of Biafau 

In 1841 an expedition was sent up the Niger for the purpoee 
of establishing a friendly intercourse with the native chiefs of 
Africa ; the ultimate object of which was, the extinction of the 
African slave trade : but such was the mortality among those en- 
gaged, owing to the unhealthiness of the climate, that the sur- 
vivors were obliged to return to Fernando Po ; and in the follow- 
ing summer, 1842, the officers were recalled, and all attempts to 
re-ascend the river abandoned. 

Products* Nigritia has metallic wealth. Gold, the 
heaviest of all metals, except platinum, is found in its 
rivers, and, being made up into trinkets, is dispersed by 
tlie" Arab traders over the northern states of Africa. 
The other manufactures are leather, iron, and cotton 
doth. A peculiar product of Nigritia is the shea tree, 
the fruit of which affords a vegetable butter, having, 
according to Mr. Park, the advantage of keeping a 
whole year without salt, and of being whiter and richer 
than the best butter made from cow's milk. 

Climate. Placed in the centre of the Torrid Zone, 
Nigritia feels its most intense fervour. The scorching 
heat of a vertical sun upon a dry and sandy country, 
makes the air insufferably hot; and when the solar rays 
are seconded by the sultry wind of the Desert, the 
ground is oflen so much heated as not to be borne by 
die naked foot; and even the Negro slaves will not run 
from one tent to another without their sandals. 

Government. The chiefs of Nigritia govern despo- 
tically. A great part of the population are slaves. 

Religion. The Mohammedan religion prevails in 
some parts of Nigritia, but the majority of the people 
are said to be Pagans. Mr. Park, however, affirms 
that the belief of one God, and of a future state of 
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reward and puniBhineDt, is universal. The Negroes do 
not deem it necessary to offer up prayers, except on a 
new moon. 

The Negroet, The geographical limits of the Negro race ase 
£rom the river Senegal on the N. to the 20th deg. of S. latitude. 
They are distiDgaished ftt>m lUl other ' people, especially from 
Europeans, by Uie thickness of their skull. The food of the 
Negro is diiefly rice ; his drink, the sap of the palm-tree ; his 
habitation, a conical hut composed of the branches of trees ; his 
diief amusement, that of dancing, of which the whole race are so 
fond, that a traTcller in describing them says, '' After sunset all 
Africa dances ;" even the slave fomts his bonds, and will dance 
in his fetters to Ihe sound of a small drum. 



EASTERN AFRICA. 

NUBIA. 

Boundaries, Nubia is bounded on the N. by Egy^i 
^on the S. by Sennaar, on the E. by the Red Sea, and da 
the W. by the Desert. The Nile is its great river. 
Derr, the capital, in lat. 22 deg. 44 rain. N., and loi^. 
about 32 E., is a village of about 200 houses in a grove 
N^f date-trees, of which Nubia has an abundance. Ex- 
cept these, and a few vines, there are no fruit-trees in. 
tlie country. 

Climate and Produotst, In the narrow and rocky parts 
the heat is intense; but the climate, owing probably to 
the aridity of the atmosphere, is in general healthy. 
The low dhrub of the Senna, and the tamarind and date^ 
trees, abound in Nubia. 

Governmeni and Inhabitants. Nubia is now subject 
to the Pasha of Eg3rpt. The men of Nubia are gene- 
rally welUmade and strong: the women have good 
figures; and, though not handsome, have in general 
sweet countenances and agreeable manners. The houses 
of the Nubians are low huts of mud or of loose st<Hie% 
roofed with straw, and generally so low that a pers<m 
can hardly stand erect in them. 
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SENNAAR. 

fiennaar, fonneriy a part of Nubia, is bounded on the 
N. by that country, on the £. by the Red Sea, on die 
S. by Abyssinia, and on the W. by the Desert and by 
Kordofan. Sennaar is its capital. The chief river is 
the Nile; and on its banks, between Sennaar and 
Shendy, the largest crocodiles are found* Some have a 
length of 25 feet 

ABYSSINIA. 

Boundaries. Abyssinia is bounded on the N. by 
Sennaar, on the £. by the Red Sea, on the S. by the 
country of the €rai1a, and on the W. by Sennaar and 
Kordofan. Its capital is Gondar; and its chief trading- 
place Massowah, on a small island in the Red Sea, widi 
some fortifications, and the houses formed of reeds lined 
with mats. 

Mountains. The Mountains of the Moon, extendii^' 
tiiTough Abyssinia to the Arabian Sea. 

River, One of the principal sources of the Nilej and 
which is called Bahr-eUAzreh, the Blue River, and 
eastern branch, is in Abyssinia, in the Mountains of tiie 
Moon, near the village of Geesh, lat. 1 1 deg. N., and 
long. 37 deg. E. The western branch, called, Bahr^eU 
Ahiadj or the White River, and which is the superior 
stream, is thought to rise to the S.W. of it. The two 
rivers unite in about lat. 16. 

Climate, ^c. Abyssinia, being an elevated country, 
enjoys a temperate climate. It has gold and silver, and 
its soil, which is fertile, though in some parts rocky, 
pioduces the tamarind, coffee-shrub, and acacia-tree. 

Government and Religion, Abyssinia was formerly a 
powerful kingdom, but is now divided into a number of 
petty independent states, the chief of which are Sho-a, 
Tigre, and Amhanu The religion is a very corrupt' 
Ibrm of Christianity, which may, perhaps, be best de« 
scribed as a mixture of the Mohammedan, Jewish, and 
Christian religions. 

The Red Sba, which is a golf of the ArabiAn Sea, aboat 1600 
miles in length and 200 where broadest, is entered by the strait 
of Babelmandel, and separated from the Mediterranean by the 
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isthmoB of Saes, through which it was formerW propoaed to eat 
A chuinely and thus unite the two seas *. The Red Sea abounds 
with oo»l. It is not known that any single stream of fSresh wlKer 
reaches it. 

ADEL, AJAN, ZANGUEBAR, MOSAMBIQUE, 
AND MOCORANGA, or MONOMOTAPA. 

Adel, a fruitful district between Abyssinia and Ajan, 
was a province of the former, but is now independent. 
Zeila, on the coast of the Arabian Sea, is its port. 

A J AN, a district S.E. of Adely exports gold, ivory» 
and ambergris. 

Zanguebar, S. of Aian, is the general name given 
to the coast subject to tne Sultan of Muscat. A consi- 
derable trade is carried on with Arabia, and the porta 
in the Red Sea. 

MosAMBiQUE, the chief settlement of the Portuguese 
on the E. coast of Africa, lies S. of Ajan. Its capital, 
of the same name, has the best harbour on the coast. 
From Mosambique the Portuguese export many slaves 
to S. America. 

MocoRANGA,or MoNOMOTAPA, S.W. of Mosambique, 
is the most powerful and civilized kingdom in the S.E. 
part of Africa. Sof ala and Sabia are its dependencies. 



SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

CAFFRARIA. 

Caff R ARIA, a southern portion of Africa, extending 
from the 20th to about the 28th deg. of S. lat. and sepa- 
rated by the Kamhanni Mountains from the Hottentot 
country, has many tribes. Among these, the Bichu* 
ANAS, Damarras, and Caffres Proper ^ are most 

' It has been contemplated to cut a passage through the isth- 
mus of Suez into the Red Sesy and thus secure a short route to 
India. 

' The word Caffre is of Arabic derivation, and means an 
infidel, a term given by the Moors of Northern Africa to all per- 
sons not of their own faith. Caffraria, therefore, means the 
Land of Infidels. 
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known. Of the Bichnanas, Lattakoo, in laL 27 S., 
and long, about 24 E., is the capital. 

Inkab kan tt. The BichiuuiaB, who are emergiiig ont of bar- 
barism into ciTiiization, are chiefly oocopied in war, hontinf^ and 
the preparation of skins for clothes. The Caflfres, an open, good- 
hamoored and hospitable rac^, dwell in permanent Tillages, eon- 
sisting of forty or fifty huts, tent-fadiioned, and f^ced near tha 
banks of rivers for their own eonrenienee and that of their cattle. 
A ooUeetion of these hots, formed in a drde, oonstttotes a Tillage 
or hraal. The Gtffres believe in an invisible Being, but are noi 
known to have any religious ideas. ' Missionaries are, however, 
zealously employed in teaching them the principles of the Chzw- 
tian religion. 

Chief River of Caffraria, The great Orakge river, 
or the Gabiep, principally formed by the meeting of 
the two rivers of the same name. This stream, superior 
in depth and breadth to any other of Southern Africa, 
crosses Cafiraria from £. to W., and fails into the 
Atlantic near Cape Voltas. 

British Caffraria. In 1847 at the conclusion of a 
long-continued warfare with the Cafire tribes, the conn- 
try lying between the Keiskamma, and the great Kei 
river was constituted into a distinct province, under the 
name of British Capfraria, cop., King William's 
Town. 

COUNTRY OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

This country extends from about the 28th d^. of 
latitude to the extremity of Africa, and includes many 
tribes, with the colony of the Cape. Among the former 
are the Namaquas, Koras, and Bosjssmen, or the 
men living in the woods. The last of these are a miser- 
able class, so poor that they often feed on the wild 
roots growing round their dwellings. Hunger, cold, 
and every species of distress, have dwindled them down 
to a stature probably the most diminutive of the human 
race. The middle size of the men is about four feet 
six inches, and that of the women even less. 
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COLONY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Sitiiation. The territory of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which lies between the 30th deg. of S. latitude and the 
aouthem extremity of Africa, was but of small extent 
when first formed by the Dutch East^India Company. 
It now extends «500 miles from E. to W., and nearly 
300 from N. to S., and has about 285,000 inhabitants. 
It belongs to Great Britain. The chief place is Cape 
Town. 

Caps Town, ftt the head of Table Bay, and backed by a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre of mountains, is large and pc^ulous, and 
the seat of the British government. The British East-Indiamen, 
jMid, in times of peace, the ships of other nations, take in pro- 
TiaionB at this place, when outward bound. Pop. 24,000. 

Bays. Table and False Bays ; and that of Saldanha, 
which has the finest harbour of Southern Africa, is 
4ttpable of holding the largest fleets.. 

Capes. The Cape of Good Hope and that of 
Aguillas. 

The southern promontory of Africa is a yast peninsular mass 
of rocky mountains joined to the main land by a sandy isthmus* 
Cape Aguillas is the extreme southern point of Africa, being in 
34 deg. 58 min. 30 sees, of S. lat. The passage to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope was fiinst made, in 1497i by 
Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese. The discovery was one of those 
events which have most affected the fortunes of nations and 
individuals ; the tide of commerce having been thereby diverted 
from the southern to the central and more northern countries of 
Europe. 

Surface. The country round the Cape has grand 
scenery, distinguished by stupendous cliffs, rugged rocks, 
and spiral -topped mountains. Some of the elevati(Hi8 
are named from their configuration ; the Table (3500 
feet high), the Lion, and the Sugar-loaf. 

Climate, Though the climate of the Cape is gene- 
rally salubrious, it approaches to that of the Torrid 
Zone ; the greatest cold in July and August only pro- 
ducing light snow on the summits of the mountains, and 
it is rarely sufficient to render fires even comfortable. 
''So great" says a modern traveller (Mr. Campbell), 
^^was the heat while passing ovex l\\^ eo\ja\lT^, that I 
could not touch, without pain, pait o£ \)£\^ ^^iiggatk ^\i\^ 
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had been exposed to the sun, and the thermometer war 
then at 100^" 

ProducUn The Cape produces wines, some of which 
are exported under the name of Cape Madeira. The 
celebrated Constantia, the produce of two vineyards 
only, is made at the village bearing its name. The 
country round the Cape abounds with fragrant and 
beautiful plants, and the English green-house derives 
ftom it much of its exotic beauty. The numerous and 
elegant families of heaths and of geraniums, with " their 
crimson honours,*' and the fragrant and delicate jessa- 
mine ^ are among the beauteous ornaments which we 
owe to Southern Africa, whose entire Flora may be 
^rly estimated at no less than ten thousand '• 

Ivhaibitantt, The name of Hottentot has hitherto been used 
proverbially, to express a want of decent and civilized habits. 
There is reason, however, to hope that, under the mild and 
fostering influence of the Christian religion, and of the arts of 
civilization now extended to them, the Hottentots will cease to be 
a reproach to our nature. They are of a mild and docile temper 
— one of the best qualities for the reception of knowledge. 

AnimaU. No country in the world has a greater variety of 
animals than those found within the narrow compass of eight 
degrees of latitude from the Cape. In it exist the largest as well 
as the minutest in numerous dasses of zoology. l%e ostrich^ 
the largest bird, and the creeper, one of the smallest, known to 
man ; the elephant and the black-streaked mouse, the one weigh* 
ing 4000 pounds, the other about the fourth part of an ounce ; 
the camel-leopard, the tallest of quadrupeds, and of the astonishing 
height of seventeen feet, and the little elegant zenic, of three 
inches — are found here. In this district, which may be called 
the menagerie of Africa, are the hippopotamusi the rhinoceros, th^ 
antelope, the beautifully-striped zebra, the lion, the leopard^ the 
panther, the tiger-cat, the wolf, and the hyaena. 



WESTERN AFRICA. 

SENEGAMBIA. 

Under this name are included some districts near the 



-her jessamine, remote 



Caffraria sends. — CowpEit*8 Tcuk, the Oa/rden, 
• For this information I am indebted to lA.ea5S», VisA^^^-'^^b^ 
hftve, in their defa'ghtful garden at HaoVLxi«^^Ttf3X\«A !P^^*^^SSL^ 
teen hundred species of Capo plauta uvw 'xa. «Qi>&^«J^«^* ^^'^^ 
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rivers Senegal and Gambia, the western boundary of 
which is, in general, the Atlantic Ocean. They are dis- 
tributed into distinct governments, but the natives may 
be divided into four classes : — the Foulahs, Jalofys or 
Yaloffs, Fe loops, and Mandingoes. 

The Foulahs, who live in the neighbourhood of Guinea, and 
between the S^egal and Gambia, are a mild and gentle raee, 
fond of a pastoral Ufe, and skilful as herdsmen. 

The Jaloffs, who live between the same rivers, are a powerful 
and martial people. 

The Feloops, who reside S. of the Gambia, are wild, gloomy, 
and unsociable. Far from forgiving an injury, even one whidi 
their own folly or wickedness may have excited, they are said to 
transmit their quarrels as deadly feuds to their posterity. 

The Mandingoes, a tribe between the country of the Feloops 
and the district of Kong (a part of Nigritia), are sociable, and so 
kind and gentle in disposition, that a traveller has called them 
the Hindwi of Africa. These different races have made little 
progress in civilization. Their dwellings are small and incom- 
modious. A circular mud wall, four feet high, with a conical 
roof made of bamboo«cane, and thatched with grass, forms alike 
the palace of the king and the hovel of the slave. The religion 
is a mixture of Mohanunedanism and Paganism. 

Mountains, The Sierra Leone mountains, between 
Senegambia and Guinea, and those of Kong. The 
former are so called because frequented by the lion. 
The mountains of Kong are the highest portion of the 
great central belt of Africa. 

Rivers. The Senegal, the Gambia, and the Rio 
Grande or Great River. 

The Senegal, which rises in long, nearly 7 deg. W. and lat. 1 1 
N.*, in the mountains of Kong, flows N.W. and falls into th» 
Atlantic. The Gambia, the most commercial river of Africa^ 
rises in the same mountains, about 100 miles W. of the Senegal, 
In long. 9 deg. W. and lat. 11 N., and having flowed N.W., enters 
the Atlantic between Capes Yerd and St. Mary*. The Gambia 
is much frequented by the crocodile and hippopotamus. ** I 

Botanical Cabinet," a work published by those skilful horticul* 
turists, has many beautiful coloured delineations of the exotics of 
the Cape. 

^ The latitudes here given as those of the sources of the Se- 
negal and Gambia are taken from the map prefixed tofPark's 
Travels. 
' Near the banks of the Gambia d^edi, \\\ \^4) ^^u^\ enter* 
prhmg tvAreHerf Mr, BowditcU. 
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counted at one time/' says Mr. Park, '' thirteen crocodiles and 
two hippopotami on the banks." The English and French havo 
factories on the Senegal and Grambia. The Rio Grande rises S. 
of the- Gambia, and falls into the Atlantic. South of it is Cape 
SiBRBA Lbonb, cap, Fbsb Town, a British colony founded in 
1787r and since maintained with a view to the suppression of the 
slave trade, and diffusion of civilization in Western Africa. The 
climate is considered very unhealthy, especially to Europeans. 

Products, Ivory, from the elephants* teeth ; goldr 
dust, found in the sands of rivers ; bees*- wax, collected 
in the woods by the slaves ; and ostrich feathers. Gum 
Senegal is produced by incisions in, or natural exuda- 
tions from, the acacia-tree ; and many woods used in 
dyeing grow in Senegambia. 

GUINEA. 

Boundaries, On the N. Nigritia; on the S. Caf- 
fraria, and the gulf of Guinea ; on the E. Ethiopia ; 
and on the W. the Atlantic. It is often divided by 
geographers into Upper Guinea in the N., and Lower 
Guinea in the S. 

UPPER GUINEA. 

Upper Guinea, which extends from the Mesurado on 
the W., to Cross River on the E., has four divisions, 
each named after its chief commercial wealth, vis., the 
Grain Coast ', between the Mesurado and Cape Palmas ; 
the Ivory Coast, between Cape Palmas and the River 
Lagos; the Gold Coast ^ between the Rivers Assinee 
and Volta; and the Slave Coast, between the rivers 
Volta and Cross. Upper Guinea includes also the 
States of Ashantee, Dahomey, and Benin. 

Rivers. The Mesurado, Assinee, Volta or Aswady, 
and the Benin or Formosa. The Formosa is thought 
by some travellers to be a branch of the Niger. 

Mountains. Those of Kong and Komri. 

* Or territory of Liberia. An independent negro republic 
Formerly a dependency of the United States, it was recognized 
as an independent Republic in July, 1848. 

* Our old gold coin, the guinea, received that name because 
the gold of vmich tJie first was struck had been bc<^\aL^t Ixxnok 
Guinea. It foxmeriy bote the im^x««eftnia q1 vi i^Rr^^osbssis.^ ^^d^ 
BDunal being the symbol of Africa. 
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Capes. Capes Mesurado^ Palmas, Three Points, 
Lahore, and Formosa* 

Islands. Fernando Po, St. Thomas, Annabona, in 
die gulf of Guinea. 

Surface. A momitainous ridge runs to the N. of 
Guinea, while the ocean washes its S. and W. sides. 
The Grain, Ivory, and Gold Coasts, are low and thickly 
wooded, but inland the country has hills and fertile 
plains. 

Climate. The climate of the W. coast of Africa, 
from the lat. of 20 N. to the Equator, is in general very 
destructive to Europeans ; the rainy season, and exha- 
lations from the marshes, producing many disorders. 
In Senegambia the thermometer rises in the open air, 
during July, to 120 or even 130 degrees. 



ASHANTEE. 

The kingdom of Ashantee, an inland country N. of 
the Gold Coast, was established as a powerful state 
about a century ago, by Sai Tootoo, its most powerful 
monarch. . The river Volta is its E. and the Assinee 
for the most part its W. limit. Coomassie, about 200 
miles from the coast, in 7 deg. N. lat. and about 2 deg. 
W. long., is its capital. Cape Coast Castle, on the 
Gold Coast, about 180 miles S. of Coomassie, is an 
English settlement '. 

Extent. Ashantee, with its tributary and allied ter- 
ritory, includes a space between the 6th and 9th deg. of 
N. lat. The longitude may be reckoned from the 4th 
deg. W. to the river Volta. 

Surface and Products. Ashantee, from the 7th deg, 
of latitude, is almost one solid mass of vegetation in the 
form of a compact forest. The most populous provinces 
are north of that line. It produces gold and silver, 
cotton and tobacco. 



« At Cape CkNist Castle, Oetober the 16th, 1888, died Mrs. 

Jtftielean, wife of George Maclean, Governor of that setdemetift. 

Mer maiden name was LetiiUb K^\>e^ l^NndJEsoyXMMwox VEsaymL 
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InhabitatUt. The Ashantees, who excel theur neighbours in 
courage and discipline, iight with muskets, bows, arrows, and 
javelins, the arrows being often poisoned with a venom so active 
as to produce death in a few minutes. The disposable force is 
zsckoned at 150,000 men, and the king, who is demotic, is said, 
when desirous of accomplishing his plans, not to value the lives of 
tlionsands of his subjects. Human sacrifices are frequent at 
Coomassie, particulaiiy during festivals. 



DAHOMEY, 

Situation, Dahomey lies to the £• of Ashantee, from 
which it is separated by the river Volta. Its capital is 
Abomey. Dahomey is greater in extent and population 
than Ashantee. The people are a fine race of Negroes; 
manly and active, but ferocious. The king, a despotic 
sovereign, resides in an extensive building of bamboo 
and mud- walled huts, the entrance to which is said to 
be paved with human skulls, and the side-walls adorned 
with human jaw-bones, with a few bloody heads inter- 
mixed. The military resources of Dahomey are great, 
its sovereign being able to raise 140,000 men. 



BENIN. 

Situation, Benin, a fertile and comparatively civi- 
lized kingdom, is to the E. of Dahomey, and has for its 
capital Benin, on a river of the same name. This kingr 
dom is the most considerable state on the Slave Coas^ 
and its sovereign, who can bring 200,000 men into the 
field, is the most powerful of the three monarchs of 
Guinea. At Gato, near the capital, died, in December, 
1823, the celebrated traveller Belzoni, whose researches 
in Egypt have excited great interest. The object of 
the expedition in which he died was to ascertain the 
termination of the Niger, but it was reserved for Lander' 
finally to solve the grand problem, by tracing the Niger 
down to its termination, between the gulfs of Benin and 
Biafira. Cape Formosa separates the two gulfs. 

• Richard Lander, having been shot 'm \3kie\i\^,Vs wsiaa ^so^ ^ 
A barbarous tribe, expired on 'the 2*2^ ol ^wa^oKc^ > V^S^* 
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LOWER GUINEA. 

Divisions, Lower Guinea commences with the coast 
of Biafra, and contains the following districts, which are 
named from their Negro tribes; Loanoo, cap.y Loango; 
Congo, cap,, Congo ; Angola, cop., St. Paul de Leanda; 
and Benguela, cap., Benguela. 

Climate and Products, The climate of Lower Guinea, 
like that of Upper, is unhealthy. The* products also 
are the same. 

Chief River, The Zaire or Congo, a river of the 
first class, and the largest African stream S. of the 
Equator. The [Zaire, which it is maintained by some 
travellers rises N. of the Equator, and by others ten 
degrees S. of it, divides Loango from Congo, and flows 
into the Atlantic. 

Cape Negro, a few degrees S. of Benguela, is in lat. 
16 deg. S. From this point down to St. Helena Bay, 
there is said to be no fresh water on the coast, 

ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 

Africa, compared with the other three great divisions 
of the globe, has but few islands. The following are 
the principal:-^ 

The Azores or Western Isles, nine in number, are in the 
Atlantic, between the 37th and 40th deg. of N. Int., nearly 
midway between Europe and America, and opposite to the 
eoast of Portugal, to which kingdom they belong. St. Michael, 
the largest, and Terceira, the residence of the Portuguese 

Svemor, possess the chief commerce of the group. St. Michael 
s an abundance of oraugcs and lemons. The number of 
oranges and lemons exported from St Michael's is immense; 
upwards of 120,000 boxes annually. It requires only seven 
years to bring an orange plantation to good bearing, and a tree 
arriving at full growth will produce annually 12,000, 16,000, 
and even 26,000 oranges. " Nothing can exceed tlie rich luxu- 
riant appearance of these Hesperian gardens during the principal 
fruit months, when the emerald tints of the unripe, and the 

Slden hue of the ripe fiiiit, mingle their beauties with the thick 
rk foliage of the trees." The embarkation of fruit for England 
and America begins in November, and ends in May or June. 
The population of all the islands is estimated at 220,000. 
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Co&To', the smallest of the Azores, has its name from the 
number of crows observed on it by the first discoverers, and is 
the place through which many geograpliers of the 16th century 
drew their first meridian, because at that time the compass had 
nd variation in this island. 

Madeira, a mountainous island (the principal of a group called 
the McuUiroi), belongs to the Portuguese, and is near the W. 
coast of Africa, about the 33rd deg. of N. lat. Tlie mean length 
of the island is about 37 miles, and its mean breadth 11 miles. 
The population is about 120,000, and the principal town is 
Fnnchal, which contains 25,000 inhabitants. The climate being 
mild and temperate, is recommended for pulmonary complaints. 
The riches oi Madeira consist in its vineyards, which produce 
the generous wine known by its name, the quantity of which 
annually exported is, on an average, 25,000 pipes. 

The Cait ART Isles, S. of Madeira, and eleven in number, but 
of which only seven are inhabited, lie in about the 28th deg. 
of N. lat. and belong to Spain. They were the Fortunate or 
Happy Islands of the ancients, in which warriors and sagesy 
the good and the brave, reposed after the toils of their mortal 
existence. Teneriffe, the most remarkable, has the principal 
commerce, which consists in wine. Near the centre of the island 
is a lofty volcanic mountain, called the Peak. It rises in the shape 
of a sugar-loaf, from a base of fifteen miles in circumference, to 
the height of between 13,000 and 14,000 feet, and may be seen 
43 leagues at sea. The Dutch formerly drew their first meridian 
through the Peak, then supposed to be the highest elevation 
on the globe ; and over Ferro, one of the Canaiies, the ancients 
drew their first meridian, that island being the western limit of 
their geography. The Canary-bird, now usually imported from 
Gennany, originally came from these islands, which are also 
noted for the rich Canary wine ; of this 40,000 pipes are said to 
be annually made. The population of the group is about 200,000. 

Cape Verd Isles, belonging to Portugal, are a cluster of about 
ten in number, W. of Cape Yerd, between the 15th and 17th 
degs. of N. lat. They were thus named on account of their 
verdure. St. Jago is the principal. 

Fernando Po, Prince's Island, St. Thomas, and Annabona 
are in the gulf of Guinea ; while St. Matthew and Ascension 
islands lie S. W. of it. Ascension derives its name from its having 
been discovered upon Ascension-day in 1501. It was taken pos- 
session of by the English in 1815, and is used chiefly as a naval 
station, and a victualling establishment for ships. 

St.« Helena, a British possession, which may be termed a rock 
in the AtUmtic, is about 15 deg. S. lat., and 1200 miles from the 



' Corvo, derived from the Latin, corcus, is the Portuguese for 
A crow. Valerius, a Roman, was sumamed Corvus, from the cir- 
cumstance of a crow having, it is said, assisted him in single 
combat with a GauL 
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African ooast. The British East-Indiamen often stop here and 
refresh. The ishmd is entirely composed of steep, perpendicular 
xocky precipices and high mountains, covered with Tolcanic 
nmtter, but enclosing beautiful and romantic Talleys. St. Helena 
IS memorable as the island in which Bonaparte was exiled in 
181 6, and where he died in 1821. Here, near a willow-tree and 
bsside a cr3r8tal stream, slept in peace till lately, when his ashes 
were removed to France, that mighty conqueror, whose restless 
gpirit so often menaced and disturbed the repose of nations ! 

Madagascar, off the S.E. coast of Africa, is the largest of the 
African isles, and ranks third in rize among the islands of the 
world ; it being 900 miles long, and genenlly between 200 and 
800 broad. The population is estimated at nearly 5,000,000. 
Fort Dauphin, on the £. side, is the principal place in this 
loxuriant isle. 

The CoMORA Islands, four in number, are in &e N. part of the 
C3iBnnel of Mosambique. 

The Isle of Bousbon, £. of Madagascar, belongs to the French, 
snd produces excellent coffee : it has a population of 109^300. 

HAU&rnus, or tiie Isle of France, N. of Bourbon, » now a 
Ritish possession. The population is 180,000. 

The island of Sooot&a, £. of Cape Guardalni, prodnees fine 
atees. Though by its geographical position it belongs to Afriegy 
bcong nearest diat quarter of the globe, Socotra forms a part of 
Hie Arabian territory, and is govemed by an Arabic Sheik. 



SUMMARY OF AMERICA. 



This vast continent, the largest of the four grand 
divisions of the earth, and emphatically styled the '* New 
World/' was discovered hy Columbus, in 1492. En- 
circled by the Ocean, America is entirely detached from 
the eastern hemisphere; but its N.W. pointy Cape Prince 
of Wales, near the Arctic circle, approaches, in the lati* 
tnde of sixty-six, nearly to the coast of Asia. America 
is divided by nature into two large peninsulas, connected 
by die isthmus of Darien. The N. shores have a higher 
latitude than those of Europe and Asia; while its S. 
extremity. Cape Horn, extends twenty-one degrees be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, the S. point of African 
Its breadth, however, is in no part nearly equal to that 
of Europe and Asia united. America received its name 
from Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine, who did not visit 
tiie New World till 1409 : thus he usurped an honour 
due to Columbus, its first discoverer. 

Zones. America occupies a place in four of the 
aones ; in the N. Frigid, the N. and S. Temperate, and 
tlie Torrid. 

Boundaries. On the N. the Frozen Ocean ; on the 
S. the Southern Ocean; on the E. the Atlantic; and on- 
liie W. the Pacific. 

Extent, Exclusively of Greenland, the contiguity of 
which to the mainland is uncertain, America extendB^ 
from the 72hd deg, of N. lat. to the 56th of S. lat. ; a 
space including 126 degrees, or about 8800 Britii^ 
miles. 
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Statei, America, with its isles, embraces twenty-two indepen- 
dent states^ and yarious colonies belonging to seven European 
powers. 

Population, The whole population of America, continental and 
insnlar, is estimated at 63,000,000. Of these, Europeans and 
their descendants compose thirty-one millions : the Indians nine 
millions ; the Negroes six millions ; and the mixed races seven 
millions. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



Boundaries, North America is bounded on the N. 
by the Frozen Ocean; on the S. by the Isthmus of 
Darien or Panama and Gulf of Mexico ; on the £• by 
the Atlantic, and on the W. by the Pacific. 

Extent, Exclusively of Greenland, North America 
extends from about the 8th to the 72nd deg. of N. lati- 
tude. From the promontory of Alaska on the W. to 
the extreme point of Labrador on the £., its breadth is 
about 3300 British miles, while the length may be com- 
puted at 4300. 

Zones. North America occupies a space in three of 
the zones; the extremity of it, in the North, is in the 
Frigid ; the central countries lie in the N. Temperate ; 
and the southern are in the Torrid Zone. 

Chief Geographical Features. The coast of North 
America is broken into several bays and inlets, some of 
which are spacious and penetrate deeply into the land. 
On the N. and E. are Baffin's and Hudson's bays, and 
the gulf of St. Lawrence ; on the S. is the gulf of 
Mexico, and on the W. that of California. North 
America has also the remarkable feature of the longest 
connected chain of lakes in the world. The central 
portion presents, however, a connected mass of land. 
The widest part is towards the N., while in the S. the 
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land suddenly contracts into the narrow Isthmus of 
Darien, which connects it with South America. The 
mountains of North America have not elevation pro* 
portionate either to those of the Old continent or of 
South America ; but many of its rivers are of the first 
magnitude. Of the mountains, the Alleghany, which 
run parallel with the Atlantic on the £• and the Rocky 
or Stony chain running from N. to S. on the W., pa- 
rallel with the Pacific, are the most remarkable. The 
vast elevated plains of the Mexican States form also a 
distinguishing feature in the geography of North America. 
The Mississippi, which is of the first class, may be 
termed its great central river. 

Divisions. Independently of Greenland and the 
Russian Territories, North America has three grand 
sections : 1 . The British Possessions, comprising New 
Britain and Canada on the N. 2. The United States in 
the centre, including Louisiana and the Floridas. 3. The 
Mexican States, the late New Spain. . 

GREENLAND. 

Greenland, a large country between the Frozen Ocean 
and the E. side of Baffin's Bay and Davis's Strait, is, at 
its S. point. Cape Farewell, 7 deg. within the Tem- 
perate Zone. How far it extends to the north or east 
is uncertain, or whether it is a great island, separated 
fi'om the continent of America by a strait, or a peninsula 
united to it by the lands at the head of Baffin's Bay. 
The east coast, formerly visited by Europeans, is now 
closed by barriers of ice. The western shores are in- 
habited as far as 78 deg. This cold and dreary country 
presents an assemblage of rocky mountains, whose sum- 
mits are crowned with ice and eternal snow. The sum- 
mer towards the S. commences at the end of May, and 
lasts until the beginning of September. The darkness 
of the long winter is enlivened by the reflection of the 
snow, and by brilliant Auroras Boreales. 

Greenland is fi-equented for its whale-fishery, which 
begins in May and continues through June and July. 
It trades in* eider-dowui whale-oil and bone, the skios 
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«iid oil of seak, and in dried and salted fish. The 
Danes claim a sov^eignty over the country, and have 
taken some pains to civilize its inhabitants by Mission- 
aries, among whom was Paul Egede, whose religious 
xeal prompted him to visit it in 1720, and who pub- 
lished an account of the country. 

InhabitcuUs, The Greenlandera, a strong and healthy, but 
ignorant <da8S^ are of the same laoe as the EsqnimaiuL of the 
neighbouring continent. Like other inhabitants of northern 
eonntries, they collect together in families during the winter, 
and reside in low huts ; but their summer habitations conrast d 
slight tents^ which are generally made of the skins of sea-dogs. 

Rtfin's Bay. The sea usuaUy, but perhaps improperly, oalled 
Baffin's Bat, had its name from an Englishman, who discovered 
it in 1620, and who named some of its inlets, capes, and islands 
s&sr his patrons or friends, Sir James Lancaster, Alderman 
Jones, Dudley Digges, and others. Baffin's Bay has been the 
principal scene of Captain Parry's expeditions to diseurer a 
north-west passage into the Pacific. In his first expedition of 
1819, he entered Lancaster's Sound, and advanced so far as ts 
see land in the 117tb deg. of W. longitude, to the northward 
of the American continent, and which was named Bankes's 
Island, in honour of the late venerable and enlightened President 
of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Bankes. Returning as far as 
the 110th deg. of W. longitude and the ^bth of N. latitude. Cap- 
tain Parry wintered there on an island called Melville Islandj 
where that gallant officer and his companions passed 92 days 
in darkness, from October to February. Being prevented, by 
impenetrable barriers of ice, from making an^ further progress 
westward, the expedition returned to England m October, 1820. 

A second attempt wasmadeunder the same commander, in 1821, 
but did not succeed in its great object, and owing to some un- 
happy election of his course, that enterprising officer did not go 
so far west by 20 degrees, nor so far north by 10 degrees, as ia 
his first expedition. Captain Parry went out a th^ time in 
May, 1824, but returned, unsuccessful, to England in October, 
18S^, in consequence of his ship being wrecked on the ice. 

It has been ascertained by Messrs. Dease and Simpson, that 
there is a eonununication by sea, or a great bay, which coimeetB 
the discoveries of Parry and Ross on the east with those of 
Beechy and Franklin on the west. This question has long excited 
mudi interest among geographers ; but it has latterly ceased to 
be regarded as of mudi commercial importance, the seas, in these 
northern regions, being so much blodLod up widi ice as to render 
their navigation next to impracticable. There is an exoellent 
^ieh of Uie dlBcoveries on the northerh coast of America, by 
i>ease Mid Simpson, pTi\jMi»d\>^ "Mbc. 'W^ld, oC Chacm^- 
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RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

The Russian Territory in America comprehends the 
extreme north-western comer of the continent, and 
several adjacent island groups. It is bounded on the £. 
by British America ; on the S. and W. by the Pacific, 
and on the N. by the Arctic Ocean. The line of de* 
marcation between the British and Russian poesessions 
was fixed by treaty in 1625. The principal settlement 
i& New Archangel, a town of about a thousand inhabit- 
ants, on the island Sitka. This region of America is 
but little known, and derives its value solely from the 
seal-fishery, and the various fur-bearing animals wbich 
ace captured there. 



BOOTHIA FELIX. 

This country, which was discovered, in 1832, by that 
enterprising officer. Captain Ross, received its name in 
bonour of Felix Booth, Esq., the patriotic friend of the 
Captain. Tn tbis cold and dreary region, which is situ- 
ate between the 69th and 72nd deg. of N. lat. and 
between the 90th and 9Sth deg. of W. long.. Captain 
Ross and his brave crew spent three severe winters. 
This country is entirely of primitive formation, the 
rocks being composed of various kinds of granite. It 
is destitute of vegetation, except in the valleys, in some 
of which are lakes of considerable extent. These are 
firozen over, except during a part of July, August, and 
September. Here were seen rein-deer, hares, fi>xesy 
bears, and two kinds of grouse. 

Tbe native tribes, who live in huts entirely built of 
snow, are described by Captain Ross to be an interesting 
race^ but appear to be in such a stale of nature that 
they have no kind of worship, and have no idea of die 
existence of a Supreme Being. 

At a sbort distance firom Boothia Felix, is King Wil- 
Uam^s Land, so named after our late 80^«t^\^« ^^ao. 
tim piace Ca|>tain Roaa J&u:o^eiei9^i&M^l&»l!i^v>^^^^ 
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the position of which had, for so many ages, been con- 
cealed from human research. 



BRITISH AMERICA. 

Situation. The British possessions in North America 
occupy a N. portion of the continent. 

Boundaries. They are bounded on the N. by tiie 
Frozen Ocean ; on the S. by the United States, and by 
territory belonging to the Indians ; on the £. by Baffin's 
Bay and the Atlantic ; and on the W. by the Pacific. 

Divisions, British America includes New Britain, 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, with the 
isles of Cape Breton, Newfoundland, and Prince Ed- 
ward's Island or St. John's. 

NEW BRITAIN. 

New Britain, which includes Labrador, and New 
North and South Wales, with the coasts round 
Hudson's Bay, is a cold and wild region inhabited by 
Indians and Esquimaux. On the S. and W. coasts of 
Hudson's Bay, an English company, first established in 
the reign of Charles I., have settlements, and trade with 
the Indians in furs, goose-quills, and feathers. Port 
Prince of Wales, one of the most important of the esta- 
blishments, is on Churchill river, in lat. 59 N. 

Climate. Labrador and the Hudson's Bay coast have 
a fervid^summer and rigorous winter, the thermometer 
rising in July to 90 deg., being 10 deg. higher than the 
medium heat of the West Indies, while in January it 
falls 45 deg. below 0. The heat of summer, though 
transient, creates almost instantaneous vegetation, and 
the Europeans of the factories gather in July the pro- 
duce of their gardens sown only in June. During the 
winter the Aurorse Boreales are visible every night. 

InhabitarUt, The Esquimaux are men of short stature. They 
have small limbs, are of a copper colour, and have black and 
coarse hair. Their dress is made of skins. The flesh of seals 
and deer, and fish^ form theif chief food. Their winter dwellings 
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are mostly sank in the gronnd, but they liav« also ice-hnts 
€ormed of large square slabs of fresh -water ice, five or six inches 
in thickness, and having the joint where the edges of the pieces 
meet filled up with snow, of which the roof also is generally 
made. The appearance of these crystal huts, whiter when first 
eonstmcted than Parian marble, and so transparent, that those 
^ho are within them can be seen at a considerable distance, is 
rery picturesque. The Esquimaux keep many dogs for the sake 
t>f their flesh, and for their skins, and that they may draw their 
aledges in winter. In the management of their canoes they are 
dexterous. They are not known to have any religion, govern* 
ment, or laws. 

CANADA. 

Canada, which Cabot discovered in 1497» was first 
colonized by the French; but by the Treaty of Paris, 
.1763, was ceded to the British, in whose hands it has 
ever since remained. 

Boundaries. On the N., New Britain; on the S., 
the United States ; on the E., New Brunswi<;k and the 
gulf of St. Lawrence; and on the W., an unknown 
country. 

Divisions, This province is divided into Western 
and Eastern Canada, more commonly distinguished as 
Upper and Lower*; the former, which much exceeds 
the other in extent, is principally on the lakes, while 
the latter is on the gulf of St. Lawrence. The chief 
towns are Quebec, the cop., Toronto, Kingston, and 
Montreal. 

River, The chief river of Canada is the St. Law- 
rence, which ranks as the second river of North 
America. It issues from lake Ontario; and it thus 
liecomes the outlet by which the great series of lakes 
empty themselves into the Atlantic. Having passed by 
Montreal and Quebec, the St. Lawrence, after a course 
of 700 miles, flows into the gulf to which it gives name» 
and forms an estuary 90 miles wide. 

Lakes, Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and On- 
tario. 

* By an act of the Imperial Parliament in 1839, the two 
Provinces were united under one government. The country is, 
however, still generally spoken of under its formerly recognized 
division of Upper and Lower Canada. 
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QjfkBEC is divided into the Upper aiid LoWer towns. Tke 
former, built on a rock, and fortified by nature and art, is the 
strongest fortress of the Ameriean continent. Quebec surreo- 
dcred to the English in 17^» After a battle in which Greoenl 
.Wolfe closed a brief yet brilliant military career, in the arms «C 
▼ictory, and under circumstances which may bear an advant»' 

Sous comparison with the last moments of fipaminondas at 
antinea. Pop. 42,052. 

MoNTRBAL, the centre of Canadian commerce, is placed in the 
bosom of a delightful island of the same name in the St. Lawrenea 

Pop. 67,786. 

Toronto, on the N. shore of lake Ontario, is a handsome eity^ 
with spacious streets. It also possesses an excellent harbour. 
No other town in Canada has made such rapid progress : founded 
so recently as 1794, it now contiuns 30,775 inhabitants. 

Surface, Canada is in many parts hilly and barren ; 
but the Upper Province has verdant meadows, beauti« 
ful plains, and forests both extensive and luxuriant, 
which supply fine timber. 

The Laket, The long chain of lakes forming the S. boundary 
of Canada, is not only one of the grandest physical features <n 
America, but of the whole world, there being nothing equal to it 
on the globe. They form a connected body of fresh water, eatr 
tending more than a thousand miles. Lake Superior, so named 
from its relative rank, is the largest collection of fresh water 
known, having a circumference of 1500 miles, and being fed by 
40 rivers. Its waters are discharged at the S.E. extremity, 
through the strait of St. Mary, into lake Huron. Lake HuBol^ 
.which is 220 miles long from £. to W., is connected by means of 
two cataracts on its N. W . sides with lakes Superior and Michinm. 
Its waters flow, at the S. extremity, through the river St. Cls&t 
into lake St. Clair, which is 90 miles in circumference, and 
communicates with lake Erie by the Detroit river. Lake Erie, 
whose length is about 230 miles, with a mean breadth of 45, dis- 
charges itself at the N.E. by the river Niagara into lake On- 
tario, which is 180 miles long, and about 40 broad, and whose 
outlet is the river St. Lawrence, which thus conveys to the ocean 
the superfluous waters of this great series of lakes. They ave 
also united with the Atlantic by a canal joining Hudson's River 
in the United States. The length of this noble branch, which 
bears the name of the Grand Western Canal, is 350 miles, uid 
thus these inland seas and the ocean mingle their waters. The 
river Niagara' is celebrated for its stupendous cataract, whose 



' Niagara is said to be an Iroquois word signifying the thon- 
der of waters. The Indians pronounce it with the penultimate 
long, but the Canadians a\wa>fa aVioxieii \t. — Dwight^s TraveU, 
^By the continual deatruction ol \N\q x<M>Mi^^'«iY&%\& ^%«^j^a« 
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breadth is more Umii a mile. The water does not preeipitate 
itself down the rast abyss in one entire sheet, but is separated by 
islands, the prineipsl of which is 350 yards broad^ and forms tM 
eataraet into two grand falls, the-one of 166 and the other of 100 
feet. The quantity of water preeipitated amonnts, according t6 
the ealealation of an experienced officer^ to 670,255 tons every 
flrinnte* 

Climate, Canada is in a latitude S. of England, yet 
itft winter, especially in the Lower province, is intensely 
oold, owing, as is supposed, to the north-west winds, 
and to the great extent of the lakes and forests. Whilst 
spring, summer, and autumn, occupy only five months, 
winter reigns during the other seven. The river St. 
Lawrence is closed by ice from December to April; 
water thrown to any considerable height freezes before 
it retnms to the ground; and so overpowering is the 
cold at Quebec, that the sentinels on the ramparts are 
relieved every fifteen minutes during the winter nights. 
The Canadian summer is hot. 

Products, Canada exports fish and furs, wheat, fiour^ 
potatoes, and the wood called lumber, which is sent to 
the West Indies. The forests have most of the quad* 
nipeds which are found in North America, includii^ 
foxeSf squirrels, the bear, the otter, the martin, the 
rein-deer, and the bufl&lo. The beaver, whose fur is 
highly prized, frequents the lakes, exciting admiration 
for the skill displayed in the construction of its dwellings 
and for its rational fiiculties and moral qualities. 

Government, Canada is under the direction of a 
Governor-General, a Legislative Council, and a House 
of Assembly. The Governor-General and the Legisla- 
tive Council are appointed by the British Crown, and the 
House of Assembly elected by the colonists themselves '*• 

and spray rushing against the soft shale strata, tlie ialls have, 
within the last 60 years, receded 150 feet. There seems to be 
no reasonable gronnds for doubting that the falls were once at 
Qneenstown, or 7 miles below their present position/' — Ltell. 

1* By the 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 118, which received the Royal 
assent Aug. 11, 1854, power b eiven to the l^islature of Canada to 
alter the eonstitntion of the legwlatiTe eoancifby making it electire 
or otherwise as is deemed fit. The proriso of a former act, requir- 
ing the ac^ of the legislature of Canada to be laid b<^Qx« "VIda 
Houses of Parliament^ is repealed ; and li^Ei^ Qioxer&st S& «b&^ 
powend to give his assent to sets Vn Her lA&\c!i^^i^ tv^xea. 
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Religion, Tlie prevailing religion is the Roman Ca^ 
tholic, though the British settlers are mostly Protestants, 
The province is divided into the three Protestant Dio- 
eeses of Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, 

Population. The population of Lower Canada, according to 
the census of 1851, was 890,261, and of Upper Canada, 952,004. 
Total 1,842,265. Of this amount of population in Lower Canada 
669,528 were of French origin, and the remaining 220,733 were 
composed of emigrants from Great Britain and other countries, 
and of Canadians not of French origin. In Upper Canada oqI/ 
26,417 of the entire population were of French origin, the re* 
maining 925,587 being composed of emigrants from Great Britain 
and other countries, and of Canadians not of French origin. 



NEW BRUNSWICK and NOVA SCOTIA. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are between the 
mouth and the gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic 
Ocean. New Brunswick, having Fredericton for its 
capital, is the mainland, and Nova Scotia, of which 
Halifax is the chief place, is a peninsula united by an 
isthmus to the former. The country abounds in game 
and fish. The climate of Nova Scotia is severe, the 
winter being intensely cold. The soil is in general 
shallow, and fitter for pasturage than agriculture. 

Population, The population of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, including Cape Breton, amounted, in 1851, 
to 487,590 inhabitants. 

Government. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick form 
distinct provinces. Each is ruled by a Governor ap- 
pointed by the crown, and a local legislature. The see 
of Nova Scotia, the oldest colonial bishopric of the Eng- 
lish Church, includes Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and 
Prince Edward's Island; that of Fredericton comprises 
the province of New Brunswick. 

ISLANDS OF BRITISH AMERICA, 

Cape Breton, included in the province of Nova Scotia, 
18 a large but cold and bacTen u\a\i^, m^ ^ x\^ ^<;^- 
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fishery in the gulf of St. Lawrence: Sidney is its capi» 
tal. The population exceeds 35,000. 

PRtNCB Edward's Island, formerly called St. Johm% 
lying to the N. of Nova Scotia, in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, has a salubrious climate, fertile soil, and excel- 
lent ports. It received its present name in honour of 
Edward, late Duke of Kent, Her present Majesty's 
father. The island forms a distinct colony, and is under 
a Lieutenant-Governor, a Council, and a House of 
Assembly. Charlotte Town is the capital. Popular 
tion, in 1851, 62,348. 

Newfoundland, discovered in 1496 by Sebastian 
Cabot, is a large but rocky, cold, and sterile island, to 
the E. of Labrador, and separated from it by the strait 
of Belleisle. St. John's is the capital. Here is one of 
the three chief foreign fisheries of Great Britain, and of 
its nurseries for its seamen. The fishing banks are the 
scene of the grand cod-fishery, which supplies the coun« 
tries of Europe with cured fish for their religious fasts. 
Between two and three thousand vessels are employed^ 
and the average quantity of fish taken is 12,000 tona* 
weight. Newfoundland forms a separate colony^ ad* 
ministered by a governor and a local legislature. It con* 
stitutes the diocese of one of the English colonial 
bishops. The population in 1851 amounted to 100,000* 

Vancouver's Island, lying on the N.W. coast of 
North America, and belonging to Great Britain, has 
lately been granted to the Hudson's Bay Company, with 
a view to the formation of a colony to carry on the seal 
and whale fisheries, for which it is supposed to be par<« 
ticularly well situated. Pop. 11,463. 



THE UNITED STATES. 



. The United States, at first only ihul^ew \Yi xvvss^ifex> 
were originally colonized and g;oNercv^^Vj ^\^'^'^'«^^ 
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4ain^; but conceiving tbemselves aggrieved by some 
measures of the .parent State, the inhabitants took up 
iirms m 1775, and after a contest of eight years, esta- 
Ji^ished an independent power, with &e title of the 
Thirteen United States'. By the acquisition «ad 
the peopling of new territory, eighteen other States 
have been formed and admitted into the Unioti. 

Boundaries, The United States are bounded on the 
N. by British America and the great lakes, on the S. 
by Mexico and the gulf of Mexico, on the £. by the 
Atlantic, and on the W. by the Pacific. 

Extent. The United States extend from nearly the 

^5th to the 49th deg. of N. lat, and the 66th and 124th 

- deg. of W. long. Of this immense space, the extent of 

settled territory may be reckoned at 1700 miles in lengthy 

^ and at 600 in medium breadth* 

. Capital. Washington, seated at the junction of the 
liver Potomac and its eastern branch, in lat. about 39 
d^c N., and long« 77 W« 

. 1 Hence the names of jiiimerons districts and places in the 
United States have an English origin. Virginia was so named 
in honour of Qneen Elizabeth ; Maryland, after Mary, ^e 
Queen of Charles I.; the two Carolinas, from Charles II.; and 

•the town and state of New York^ from the Duke of York, after- 

"vards James II. 

* The tliirteen primitive States were, New Hampshire, Mas- 

^sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina^ 
8oath Carolina^ and Georgia. 
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The Oregon territory ^ and also that of New Mexico^ 
Utah and Minesota, recently acquired^ have not yet 
been organized as States* 

Chief Places in the United States. Washington, tho 
cap.9 Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Baltimore^ 
Charleston, New Orleans. 

Rivers. Hudson's River, the Delaware, the Susque* 
hanna, and the Potomac, are on the East, and flow into 
the Atlantic. The Mississippi, in the centre, having 
been joined by the Missouri, the Ohio, &c., enters the 
gulf of Mexico. The Columbia, a western river, risea 
in lat. 55 N., and falls into the Pacific Ocean in lat, 46^ 
to the south of Nootka Sound. 

Mountains, The Apalachian, or Alleghany, on the 

* The dispntes between the English and United States goyem* 
ments with respect to the Oregon territory, which at one time 
threatened to involve the two countries in the calamity of war, 
were happily adjusted in 1846 by a ju(Ucious compromise, and a 
boundary line agreed upon to the satisfaction of both parties. 

^ ** Within less than four years the annexation of Texas to the 
Union has been consummated ; all conflicting title to the Oregon 
territory, south of the 49 th degree of North latitude, being all 
that was insisted on by any of my predecessors, has been adjusted. 
And New Mexico and Upper California have been acquired by 
treaty. The area of these several territories, according to a re> 
port carefully prepared by the Commissioner of the General 
Land office from the most authentic information in his possession^ 
and which is herewith transmitted, contains 1,193,061 square 
miles, or 763,559,040 acres ; while the area of the remaining 29 
States, and the territory not yet organized into states, east of the 
Rocky Mountains,contains 2,059,513 square miles, or 1 ,318,126,058 
acres. These estimates show that the territories recently acquired^ 
and over which our exclusive jurisdiction and dominion have 
been extended, constitute a country more than half as large as all 
that which was held by the United States before their acquisition. 
If Oregon be excluded from the estimate, there will still remain 
within the limits of Texas, New Mexico, and California, 851, 59& 
square miles, or 545,012,720 acres ; being an addition equal to- 
more than one-third of all the territory owned by the United 
States before their acquisition ; and including Oregon, nearly as- 
great an extent of territory as the whole of Europe, Russia ouly 
excepted. The Mississippi, so lately the frontier of our country, 
MS now only its centre. With the addition of the late acquisitions^ 
the United States are now estimaled to \ie wewcV^ «a Ur^e as the 
whole of Europe," ( President's >ile8&«i^<B to Oi\\^e^«»^\^V^:^ 
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E. and the Stony or Rocky Mountains on the W, The 
Apalactiiah begin in the north of Georgia, run from. 
S.W. to N.E. through Virginia, New York, and Penn* 
sylvania, and finally penetrate into British America. 
The collateral ridges are very distinct. From them 
ipany rivers flow £. into the Atlantic, while from their 
W. sides numerous streams descend to join the Missis- 
sippi. The Stony Mountains run in a N. direction from 
lat. 48 to nearly two degrees beyond the Arctic Circle* 
From their E. declivities many rivers proceed to join 
the Mississippi, while from those on the W. others 
make their way to the Pacific Ocean. 

Lakes. Lake Michigan, the largest lake wholly 
within the United States, is 300 miles long, and its 
mean breadth is about 50; it communicates with lake 
Huron. Lake Champlain lies between the States of 
Vermont and New York. It discharges through the 
river Sorrel into the St. Lawrence* 



Plcices, Philadelphia, a fine city near the conflux of the 
Delaware, about 120 miles from the ocean, in lat 40 deg. N. and 
long. *Jb deg. W. Its population in 1850 amounted to 409,353. 
The streets, which are broad and spacious, cross each other 
at right angles. The city has several fine buildings. Pennsyl- 
vania, of which it is the capital, was colonized in 1681, by the 
celebrated Quaker, William Penn^ . 

Washington, on the Potomac, which is the seat of government^ 
will probably in time be one of the finest cities in the world. It 
was named after General Washington, who led the American 
armies during their contest with Britain, and afterwards became 
President of the United States. Population in 1850, 40,001. 

New York, on Hudson's River, is the most commercial port 
in America, and the largest city of the United States; its popu* 
lation in 1850 amounted to 515,394. It has a great trade with 
the West India Islands. 

The population in the State of New York, in the interval be* 
tween 1790 and 1850, increased from 340,120 to 3,090,022; a 
rate of increase not paralleled in any other of the old States. 

Boston, in Massachusetts, is connected with the continent by 

• Philadelphia was thus named from two Greek words sig- 
nifying a love of our brethren. Pennsylvania was so called 
from the name of its founder, and from 9ylf>a, the Latin for a 
wood, indicative of the state of the couutry wheu P^\ux ^xs»^ "«x* 
rived there. 
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aa isthmuB, and has a spaeioua harbour, which can hold ^00 alup& 
The population of Boston in 1850 was 138,788. The city gaT9 
birth in 1706, to the celebrated Franklin, a genuine philoeopher', 
sinee he had so large a portion of that plain good iBense and 
pracrtkioal knowledge which conduct a person with honour and 
socoess throu^ life. His moral maxims, which are parUenlarfy 
deserving the attention of young persons who are entering the. 
world, may be ranked with Ihe biief but sententious apophthegma 
of Grecian sages. 

Baltimoilb is the fifth commercial town of the United States, 
tmd the third m size. Population in 1860, 169,012. 

Chabjleston, in South Carolina, is distinguished not only by its 
tiiriving trade, but by its gaiety and socifu character : quafities 
which belonged to the merry monarch Charles II., after whom it 
was named. Population in 1850, 42,806. 

New Orleans, the capital of Louisiana, is advantageously 
placed for commerce on the Mississippi, about 100 miles from 
its entitmce into the gulf of Mexico. Population in I860, 
119,285. 

JRAwn. The Mississippi^, the great central river of North 
America, rises W. of lake Superior, in lat. 47 deg. N., and flows 
generally S. into the gulf of Mexico, below New Orleans, after a 
course of 2550 miles. "The Mississippi and its wide-spread 
branches receive the waters of all the country between the 
Alleghany and Stonv Mountains. From the E. it is joined 
by the Illinois and the Ohio ; and from the W. by the St Pe- 
ters, the river des Moines, the Missouri, the Arkansas, and the 
Red River. 

The Missouri, the main branch of the Missis^ppi, has its 
source in the Rocky Mountains, and joins the latter in about 
the 39 th deg. of latitude. The Missouri is navigable 2000 
miles before its union with the Mississippi, near St. Louis, a 
distance of 1500 miles from the gulf of Mexico, forming alto- 
gether a navigation of 3500 miles. Steam-boats ascend the rives 
to the distance of 3900 miles from the sea. Its whole length, 
with the Mississippi, is 4148 miles. 

The Ohio, a majestic yet placid stream, which is formed by 
the union of the Alleghany and Monongahelia rivers, at 
Pittsburgh, in the W. part of Pennsylvania, flows S.W., divides 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, from Virginia, and 
Kentucky, and falls into the Mississippi in lat. 37 deg. N., after a 
course of more than 1100 miles. It receives the Wabash, the 
Cumberland, and the Tennessee, the last of which is its largest 
tributary. 

Hudson's River, one of the most useful rivers in America, 
rises W. of lake Champlain, and running S., falls into the bay 

7 The word philosopher is derived from two Greek words 
signifying a lover of wisdom or learning. 
* Jtfessa-chipi, the Father ot 'WaAets. 
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ot New Yodc A camd, 350 miles in lengthy extends Mm likd 
Erie to the HudaoD^ by which the hikes communicate with the 
Atlantic. 

The SusQUEBAirif A, the largest river of the States whidi border 
OB the Adantic, rises in New York, flows by a doTious course 
through Pennsylvania, and enters Chesapeake Bay. 

The Delaware, which also rises n New York, divides Pena- 
agdvania from New York and New Jersey, and falls into Dela« 
ware Bay. 

The Potomac rises in the Allegfaany chain, divides Maryhmd 
from Virginia, and enters Chesap^ike Bay. 

Surface of the United States. Between the Atlantic 
and the Alleghany chain the country is level. Towards 
die W. the general aspect is that of a boundless forest, 
die height and diameter of whose trees evince the 
luxuriance of the vegetation". There are also several 
vacancies made by extensive meadow-grounds, called 
savannahs, and sometimes prairies. Beyond the Missis- 
sippi is a vast wilderness, to which settlers are gradually 
going, that they may clear the land. 

Climate. The territory of the United States, extend- 
ing over 24 degrees of latitude, has many modificaticHis 
of climate. The northern States are, during winter, 
colder than European countries in the same parallel. 
In the States immediately south of the Potomac, the 
heat of summer is equal to that on the coast of Syria 
and Egypt. Georgia^ and Louisiana, with the other, 
southern districts, feel nearly the warmth of the Torrid 
Zone. The longest day is of 15 hours and three* 
quarters in the north, and of 13 hours and three- 
quarters in the south. 

Products and Commerce, Cotton is the chief export 
of the United States, of which from three to four hun- 
dred millions of pounds are annually sent abroad. 
Wheat and maize, or Indian com, are cultivated in great 
quantities. Iron, the most useful and abundant of 
metals, is plentiful. Gold in great abundance has re- 
cently been discovered in th^newly-acquired territory of 
California. Tobacco grows in Virginia and Maryland, 
rice in the Carolinas, and the sugar-cane in Georgia, and 

Many of the trees are from 100 to 130 feet hi^h^ «XL<i<x^\&.*\ 
to 15 feet in diameter. 
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Xiouisiana. The Americans are skilful in ship*buildii^;: 
their merchant-ships probably excel those of all nations 
for elegance of model and rapidity of sailing. 
: GovemmenU The United States are a Federal Re* 
public, consisting of a President and Vice-President 
elected for four years ; of a Senate, consisting of sixty* 
two members, chosen for six years, and a House of Re* 
presentatives for two years. The present number of 
representatives is 233, and there are four delegates, one 
each from Oregon, Minesota, Utah, and New Mexico^ 
who have a right to speak, but not to vote. The 
assemblies represent the united body, but each state i& 
regulated by its own legislature in all local concerns* 
There are no nobility, magistracy alone conferring dis- 
dnction. 

Religion. No religion is exclusively maintained and 
authorized in the United States. Christianity, however^ 
is almost universal. 

- Population, The total population of the United States, aceord* 
ing to the census of 1850, was 23,144,126. 

Languctge. Tiie Euglish language is the one universally spokea 
in the United States. In this, business is transacted and the 
records are kept. 

Inhabitants, In a population, the oi*igin of which is so varionv 
as that of the United States, there must be a diversity of character.. 
As a general body, the inhabitants resemble their chief progenia 
tors, the English, being of a sedate and reserved disposition. In 
trade they ai'e keen and active. Agriculture and commerce are: 
their chief pursuits. The United States made rapid advances in- 
internal strength, and have nowobtained an important place among 
nations. 

THE LATE SPANISH AMERICA. 

The late Spanish possessions in America occupied the 
immense extent comprised between nearly the 38th deg. 
of N. and the 42nd of S. lat.* This space of 79 degrees 

1 Cape Mendocino, in lat. 40 deg. 29 min. N., was the norA- 

em boundary of the Spanish territory; while its extreme S. 

point was Foi-t Maulin, near the small village of Carelmapu, on 

the coast of Chili (S. Americft), opposite to the isle of Chiloe. — 

Humboldt's New Spain, 
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equals not only the length of all Africa, from the Cape 
•of Good Hope to the Straits of Gibraltar, but much 
surpasses the breadth of the Asiatic Russian empire, or 
of the British territory in Asia ; and the Spanish lan- 
guage was spoken over a line of 6000 miles. 

NEW SPAIN. 

Among the colonies formerly subject to the Spanish 
crown, the kingdom of New Spain held the first rank, 
on account of its territorial wealth and favourable posi- 
tion for commerce between Europe and Asia. Situated 
between the 10th and 38th degrees of N. latitude, and 
including a space five times the extent of the parent 
State, New Spain comprised the vast territory over 
which the Viceroy of Mexico had power, but which has 
thrown off the yoke. The far greater part of this re» 
gion, which was divided into New and Old Mexico, 
now constitutes the Republic of the United Mexican 
States. But Guatimala, the lower portion, now called 
Central America, forms an independent state, with the 
exception of Chiapa, one of its southern provinces, 
which is politically united to the Mexican common^ 
wealth. 

Old Mexico contained Mexico Proper, cap., Mexico; 
the peninsula of Yucatan, cap*, Merida; Honduras, 
chief places, Valladolid and Truxillo ; and the district 
of Panama, with a capital of the same name. 

New Mexico included the province and peninsula of 
California, cap,, St. Juan; New Navarre, and New 
Mexico, which last had Santa Fe for its chief town. 

REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED MEXICAN 

STATES. 

Boundaries, On the N. andN.E* the United States; 
on the S. Guatimala and the Pacific Ocean ; on the E. 
the United States ', and the gulf of Mexico ; and on the 
TV. the Pacific. 

' The rirer Sabine, which flows into the gulf of Mexico, was 
held the limit between the Spanish territory &i\d thft \L\v>^ft^ 
States, 
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Extent. From about the 16th to about ihe d4lli d^, 
of N. lat., and from about the 92nd to the 115th of W* 
]mig. 

CapitaL Mexico, the roost populous city in th€ New 
World, except New York, is in lat. 19 deg. 25 nun. N.^ 
and long. 99 deg. 40 min. W., at an elevation of 7468 
feet above the level of the sea ; and placed midway be- 
tween the gulf of Mexico and the Pacific. 

Divisions, The States of the Federation are as fol« 
lows : — 

11. Puebla. 

12. Queretaro. 

13. San Luis PotosL 



14. Sonora and Cinaloa. 

15. Tabasco. 

16. Tamaulipas. 

17. Vera Cruz. 

18. Xalisco. 

19. Yucatan*. 

20. Zacatecas. 



1. Chiapa. 

2. Chihuahua. 

3. Coahuila. 

4. Durango. 

5. Gu^ajuato. 

6. Guaddajara. 
7« Mexico. 

8. Michoacan. 

9. New Leon. 
10. Oajaca. 

Texas, New Mexico, and Upper California, formerly 
provinces of Mexico, have been recently ceded to the 
United States ; and Lower California, though nominally 
included within its limits, is now also independent. 

Chief Places in Mexico, Mexico, the cap,^ Vera 
Cruz, Acapulco, Puebla, Guanajuato ^ Xalapa, San 
Bias. 

Chief Mining Districts, Guanajuato and Zacatecas, 
in the intendancies of the same name, and Catorce, in 
the division of San Luis Potosi. These three districts^ 
which abound more in silver than any other in the world, 
form a central group between the 21st and 24th deg. of 
N. lat. Of the two millions and a half of marcs of 
silver, the mean produce of the mines of New Spain 
annually exported from Vera Cruz, not less than 

' The people of Yucatan erected themselves into a fx^ee- 
Republic, independent of the Mexican nation, October 2 lat, 
1846. 

^ Obs. — Cruanajuato was formerly speh Guanaxuato ; j^ which 
correaponda in sound to our &, being substituted for «• Tfae- 
Spaniarda spell Mexico and Texas, Mejlco osidi Tejcu. 
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1,300,000 were yielded by Guanajuato, Catoree, and 
Zacatecas, 

Rivers. The territory of the Mexican States doea 
not abound with navigable, and therefore useful rivers* 
The narr&w form of ihe continent, and the near approach 
which the mountains make to the coast, prevait the c6i^ 
lection of a great mass of waters. The only two im- 
portant rivers, for length of course or quantity of water, 
are the Rio del Norte* and the Colerado. 

Lakes* The Mexican territory has some considerable 
lakes, but which are gradually decreasing, and are the 
remains of immense basins of water formerly existing 
on the high and extensive plains of the Cordillera ^ 
The principal are, the great lake of Chapala in Guada- 
lajara (formerly New Galicia) ; the lake of Pazcuaro in 
Valladolid ; lakes Mextitlan and Parras in New Biscay ; 
and the five lakes in the valley of Mexico— namely, 
Tezcuco, a salt-water lake near the city of Mexico, 
Xochimilco, Chalco, Mesquic, and Tlahuac. Lake 
Chapala is double the size df that of Constance in Swit- 
zerland. Lake Chalco is remarkable for the chinampas ' 
or floating gardens which ornament its surface. 

Gulfs and Bays. The gulf of Mexico, with the bay 
of Campeachy, its southern branch, on the E. ; the gulf 
of California, formed by the peninsula of California, on 
the W.; and the gulf of Tehuantepec on the S. 

The gulf of Mexico is entered between the peninsula of Yuoa- 
tfto and the island of Cuba, and its egress is between Cuba and 



* Rio del Norte, that is, the river of the North. Rio is the 
Spanish for river ; ddiBA contraction of de el^ of the, 

* The diminution of the lakes arises from two main causes | 
the want of large rivers to feed them, and the rapidity of evapo- 
ration created by the heat of the sun in a warm climate. 

' The chinampas or floating gardens were very numerous 
when Mexico was conquered by the Spaniards, and some of 
them still exist. They are formed of rafts made of reeds, rushes, 
roots, and branches of brushwood, and covered with black mould 
obtained from the bottom of the lake. They are moved by the 
winds, but can also be pushed by means of long poles. They 
sometimes contain even the cottage of the Indian '^Vv^ ^s^<€rs&tf> 
tends a group of these floating isVauda. 
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the promontory of Florida. Its length from E. to W. Is 1000 
milesy aad its greatest breadth, from N. to S., 720 miles. 

The gulf is remaricable for thunder-storms, water-spoots^ and 
loDff ealms, originating in the trade-winds, which constantly 
msoing into it from the Atlantic, and being there ini|wisoiied 
as it were by the surrounding lands, cause opposite currents e( 
air, particularly near the shores. The mass of water that flows 
into the gulf from the Atlantic raises the level of the former oon* 
siderably above that of the Pacific on the opposite side of th« 
isthmus of Panama. 

Capes. St. Lucas, the S. point of the peninsula of 
California, and Catoche, the N.E. extremity of Yucatan^ 

Places, The august and magnificent city of Mexico standi 
in a beautiful vale, which is 230 miles in circuit, and surrounded 
by mountains. The present city, which partly occupies the site 
of Tenochtitlan, the capital of the unfortunate Emperor Monte* 
cuma, was begun by Cortez in 1524. It is one of the finest cities 
ever built by Europeans in either hemisphere, and few capitals 
in Europe equal it in the width and regularity of its streets, some of 
which are two miles in length. The cathedral and the palaoe or 
government-house are magnificent ; and the Mint is the largest 
and richest in the world, and worthy of the immense wealth of 
Mexico*. The shops display a profusion of gold, silver, and 
jewels, the produce of the prolific Mexican mines. Thoogh 
mland, Mexico has a great commerce through the port of Vera 
Cruz on the E., and that of Acapulco on the W. ; and many 
British are establisliing themselves in the city and in the neigh* 
bouring districts. The archbishop is the metropolitan of the 
Mexican church. Mexico, which is the most populous city in the 
New World, except New York, has 1«15,000 inhabitants. 

Vera Cruz (the True Cross), on the gulf of Mexico, though it 
has a bad anchorage ', is the port by which the Mexican wealth 
flows to Europe, ^e United States, and the West Indies. The 
city is beautifully and regularly built, but is seated in an arid 
pkun, destitute of running water. Pop. 6500. 

Acapulco, which has the finest harbour on the Pacific, exports 
the commerce of Mexico to China, India, and to the Asiatic and 



* The Mint has twenty milling-machines and stamping-presses. 
Each stamping-press is said to be capable of coining upwards of 
15,000 dollars in ten houra The silver produced annually in all 
the mines of Europe together would not suffice, says Humboldt^ 
to employ the Mint of Mexico more than fifteen days. 

> The sands heaped up by the vortices of the waters from the 

peninsula of Yucatan to the mouths of the Rio del Norte and 

JdiBBisaippi, insensibly contract the basin of the gulf of Mexico, 

on which Vera Cruz is placed, and tVvereby render an approach 

to the port inconvenient,— HunreoLun' a New ^a\n« 
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South- Sea Islands. A Spanish ship, which was ealkd a gm]l«<A 
laden with Mexican riches, formerly sailed annually from Aca- 
puleo to Luzon, one of the Philippine islands. One of thess^ 
worUi 313|0(MK., was captured, in 1723, hy Conimudore,aftei*ward« 
I^ord, Anaon. 

Xalapa, or Jalapa, N. of Vera Cruz, enjoys a fine situation, 
and though at the foot of a mountain, is at an elevation of 4264 
feet aboTe the level of the sea. It gave name to a drug called 
jalap, a powder made from the root of a species of convolvulus. 

PuesLA, 70 miles S.E. of Mexico, is reckoned, next to Mexico » 
Guanajuato, and the Havaniiah,. the most considei*able city of 
Spanish America, and in population is inferior only to the capital. 
In the splendour of its churches and other religious edifices, it 
holds a foremost rank among the cities of the Christian world, 
having no fewer than 69 churches, 13 nunneries, and 23 colleges. 
It has fine earthenware, steel, and soap ; tiie last of which is 
made up in the shape of birds, beasts, and fruits, in a thousand 
fantastic forms, and dispersed over Mexico. Pop. 50,000, 

From Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, on the Rio del 
N<»rte, potatoes were first brought into Europe by Sir Walter 
Baleigh, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The peninsula of California, 300 miles long and from 10 to 
40 broad, was discovered by Cortez, the conqueror of Mexioow 
It is well situated for trade with Asia, and has upon its coasts 
whales of the spermaceti kind, and rich pearl banks. 

Yucatan, a peninsula extending far into the gulf of Mexico, 
first supplied Europe with the turkey, the largest of the domestic 

fallinaceous birds. It was first introduced into England in 
540. 

The island of Cozumbl, near the E. coast of Yucatan, is cele« 
brated in the history of New Spain, as the first spot where mass 
was said by a monk in the suite of Cortez ; and at the same time 
the Pagan idols were destroyed, and the island received the name 
of Santa Cruz (the Holy Cross). 

Rivers, The Rio del Norte rises in the Sierra Verde, a 
branch of the Rocky Mountains, in about the 40th deg. of N. lat., 
and flows by a S.E. course of more than 1300 miles into the gulf 
of Mexico. 

The Colerado, of California, has its source about 30 miles 
from the former, and, taking a S.W. direction, falls into the head 
of the Califomiau gulf, after a course of ^60 miles. 

Surface of the Mexican States, The land« which on 
the coasts both of the Atlantic and the Pacific is low, 
gradually rises in the interior, until it has attained the 
height of 8866 feet above the level of the sea, an eleva* 
don nearly equal to that of Mounts Gothard, CenU^ ot 
tlie Great St. Bernard, in SwitzeTXacid. \\. \)cv^\\ «^t«^^^ 
out into broad plains, caUed Ctota \VveVt ^^wx^ a^^^^^* 
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lands, and presenting the unusual appearance of an im- 
mense level country on the top of a lofty range c^ 
inountains. In the equinoctial region of Mexico, the 
most elevated mountainous summits, which are aboTje 
the limit of perpetual snow, are crowned with oak and 
pine ^ New Spain has five hurning volcanoes, whose 
craters, continually inflamed and throwing up smoke 
and ashes, open in the midst of eternal snows. 

Climate, Though two-thirds of Mexico are in iite 
Torrid, and only one-third in the Temperate Zone, its 
dimate, in consequence of the great elevation of the 
land, is generally moderate and salubrious. The warmth 
even of the tropical regions is not greater than that of 
the spring in Spain and Italy. On the coasts and on 
the plains alone is the heat excessive. The port of 
Acapulco and the valleys of Papagayo and Peregrino 
are among the hottest and most unhealthy poortioiis of 
the globe. 

Products. Gold and silver, sugar, indigo, cotton, 
and cochineal'. To these we may add wax, an olyect 



1 The fallowing is the scale of the Mexican Tegetation:— r 
Sugar, cotton, cocoa, and indigo, grow in the lat. of 19 and S9 
deg., at an elevation of from 1968 to 2624 feet ; European wheat 
occupies a zone on the aide of the mountains, which geueaJlj 
commences at 4592 feet, and ends at 9842 ; the banana, which 
forms the chief food of all the inliabitants of the tropics, does nsl 
bear fruit beyond 5000 feet ; the Mexican oak grows only be* 
tween 2624 and 10,000 feet ; and the pines never descend to- 
wards the coast of Vera Cruz lower down than 6068 feet, nor list 
near the region of perpetual snow to an elevation of more than 
13,123. 

' The cochineal is an insect living upon the apuntia or Indian 

fig, and which passes a great part of its life fixed to the vegetable 

body on which it feeds, without change, or ever appearing in 9aj 

other state. It is valuable as a drug for dyeing the bright colours 

of scarlet and crimson. Every effort has been made to extract 

its colouring particles. A pound of silk, containing eight score 

threads to the ounce, each thread 72 yards long, will reach to tih^ 

length of between 104 and 105 miles ; now all this ailk, dyed 

scarlet, does not receive above one drachm additional weight ; ai^ 

that a drachm of the col9uring matter of the cochineal is actually 

extended above 100 miles in len^h, and yet this small quantity is 

Ahficient to give an intense coiVonxvn^ \a ^« ^s^Ntv^^Vick it is 

•combined. 
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of great importance in Roman Catholic countries, where 

mucb magDificence prevails in exterior worship. 

Mina, The sabterraaean wealth of Mexico is nnparalieled 
and ine xh anatible. Its 87 mining districts contain probably 
MOO mines. By a mine is meant the whole of the works which 
eommunicate with one another, and which are called reaUi, 
These mines nrodnoe a qnantity of silver ten times greater 
than that furnished by all the mines of Eorope. From the year 
1090 to 1800, gold and silver were extracted to the yalue ol 
212] ,606,380^. The silver mine of Valenciana, in Goanajnato, 
which is the richest in the world, has for forty years never 
yielded to its proprietor, the Count de la Valenciana, less than 
Irom 80,000/. to 124,000/. annua!! v, aud in one instance it pro* 
dnced 240,000/. 

Population, Ahout seven millions of inhabitants. 
Religion. The estaUished religion is the Roman 
Catholic, without toleration to any other sect. 

O oawwawt In 1519, Fernando CoritZf a Spaniai)^, in the 
sorriee of the eelelMSted Emperor Charles Y., left the iriand ol 
St. Domingo with eleren small ressels and a few followers, for the 
conquest c? Mexico, and accomplished it in 1521, by the reductioa 
ef its magnifioent cajntal, tiie capture of Montezuma, the sove- 
nign, and the subjeetioii of the Imigdom. Subsequently to this 
svoit, Mexieo formed a part of the Spanish dominions, and was 
governed by Ticero^ until the year 1821, when a rerolutioa 
occurred, and Mexieo formed itself into a r e p re s e ntative and 
federative Republic, having a President and a Qiamber of Depiip 
ties elected by the people. 

f^PoU^aal 4Md C ommenml Bank, No region of the globe has 
in a higher degree the constituent elements of national grea^lq^fls 
than the Mexican States^ Situated midway between the two 
gprand divisions of America, and al^o between the two g^eat 
oeeans of the world, the Republic of Mexieo can with ease 
transport its riches both to the new and andent hemtspherea» 
Its position in the former is favourable for an intercourse with 
the United States, the West-Indian IsUmds, and the RepubHe ot 
Colombia, in South America. From its eastern coast the oom- 
meree of Mexieo may be wafted aeross the AtUntie to the oppo*« 
site shores of Europe and Africa ; while, from its magnificent 
norta, San Frandseo, San Bias, and Acapnico, on the west, the 
Mexiean wealth may flow along the Pacific to Asiatie realnuL 
In tfie political sjstem of North America the Republic cf Mexico 
viU, if governed wisdy, be inferior in rank only to the United 
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GUATIMALA, or CENTRAL AMERICA* 

Situation. Guatimala, or Central America^ con* 
gists of the southern districts recently forming part of 
New Spain. 

Extent and Boundaries. This country is situated 
between the 8th and 18th parallels of N. lat., and the 
80th and 95th of W. long. It is bounded on the N. W. 
by the Mexican territories, on the N.E. by the Carib* 
bean Sea, on the S.W. by the Pacific, and on the S.E, 
by Colombia. 

^Capital, The capital is New Guatimala, in the pro- 
vince of Sacatepec, in 14 deg. 40 min. N. lat., and 91 
deg. 46 min. W. long. The city is in a fine climate, 
and in a plain fertilized by many rivers and lakes. 

Divisions. The most important provinces of Central 
America are Guatimala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Quesaltenango, and the Federal 
District, as well as Balize, and Vera Paz. Honduras 
was the first part of the New Continent on which the 
Spaniards landed, and that of Nicaragua was the first 
province subdued by them. 

Rivers. The Lempa, which rises in the province of 
Chiquimula; and afler receiving the Guixa% a large 
and powerful stream from the lake of that name, flows 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

Lake. Nicaragua, the largest lake of Central Ame- 
rica, is more than 150 miles from E. to W., and nearly 
60 from N. to S. 

As the western ports of North and South America cannot be 
approached from Europe, except by the expensive, tedious, and 
dangerous passage round Cape Horn, it was some time ago pro- 
posed to form a communication between tlie two great oceans by 
means of the St. Juan, which is tiie outlet of lake Nicaragua* 
This river issues from the lake, and after running a N.E. course 
of 120 miles, enters the Atlantic. Nicaragua is united to lake 
Leon by the Tipitapa, a river 12 miles long ; and about 12 miles 
beyond the N. extremity of lake Leon runs the river Tosta^ 

' Pronounced Gutha^ the i VvaVva^ \tv ^\& wi^ ^vSaar similar 
words the sound of our H. 
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whlcb, after a course of 20 miles, flows into the Pacific. The 
ouly land- therefore to be cut through, would be the 12 miles 
between the river Tosta and lake Leou. By this communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, the voyage to China and the 
Asiatic isles would be shortened some thousands of miles. 

Bay and Gulf. The bay of Honduras, a part of the 
Caribbean Sea, on the N.E., between the peninsula of 
Yucatan and Cape Honduras ; and the gulf of Popagua 
on the S.W. 

Capes. Capes Honduras, N., and Gracios a l)io8, 
N.E* of Honduras. From the former cape to the river 
St. Juan is named the Mosquito shore, and the Indians 
who inhabit it, the Mosquito Indians. 

Surface. Guatimala is traversed by mountains ; and 
no district of (he earth, perhaps, so much abounds with 
volcanoes as that part of it lying between the 10th and 
13th deg. of N. lat. The most remarkable are in the 
inland province of Sacatepec. Several destructive erup- 
tions have happened from these volcanoes^. The dis- 
trict of Sacatepec contains also the vale of Guatimala, 
which includes nine basins or valleys. ThatofToluca 
is 8530 feet above the level of the sea, which is more 
than twice the height of Snowdon, the loftiest mountain 
in Wales. 

Soily Products^ and Climate. The soil is fertile, pro- 
ducing sugar, indigo, and valuable woods. The indigo 
of Guatimala is particularly esteemed. The English 
claim the right of cutting wood on the coasts of the bay 
of Honduras, from Cape Catoche, on an island at the 
N.E. point of Yucatan, to the river of St. Juan, in lat. 
12 deg. The great British settlement is at the mouth 
of the river Balize, called Wallis by the English. 

Population. Central America has about 1,500,000 
inhabitants. 

Government. Central America, or Guatimala, having 
separated from Spain, in 1823, is, with the exception of 

^ In the year 1664 the volcano of Pacaya, near Old Guati' 
mala, the ancient capital, issued such an immense quantity of 
flames, with the most terrific explosions, that during the night 
that city, at the distance of 21 miles, was iUuxQkA.Vft4.Vi '^'^'^^ 
not iaferlor to that of mid-dav. 
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the province of Chiapa, a federal Republic, which has 
^ President and Chamber of Deputies. 



NATIVE AMERICAN or INDIAN TRIBES. 

When North America was first visited by Europeans, 
liie far greater part consisted of large forests and hunt- 
ing grounds, the abode of wild animals and of numerous 
ravage tribes, whose lives were alternately passed in war 
or in the chase. As European settlers gradually ad* 
vanced westward, the aborigines of the country were 
compelled by conquest, or induced by treaty, either to 
forsake the land of their fathers, or incorporate it with 
that of their new visitors. The native tribes have thus 
retrograded and diminished, in proportion as European 
America has extended and become populous. The eye 
of philanthropy even anticipates the time when ^m 
Atlantic and Pacific shall become the boundaries of a 
universal empire of knowledge and civilization. 

To the west of British America, and of the United 
States, and almost intermingled with them, still exist 
many native tribes usually called Indians, whose mode of 
life has descended to them from their progenitors with 
little variation. Tiiat young persons may become ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of a race which 
is gradually disappearing, we shall select a district, 
which, with the exception of some inconsiderable white 
settlements and military posts, is occupied by something 
more than one hundred thousand Indians ^. 

Boundaries. The country is bounded on the E. by 
the state of Missouri and the Mississippi river; on the 

< The district selected is taken from Hunter's ** Memoirs of a 
Captivity among the Indians of North America." The language 
used, as well as the facts mentioned in that entertaining volume, 
have also occasionally heen adopted. The author of this work, 
which is one of the best accounts published'of the North American 
natives, returned to America for the benevolent purpose of pro- 
moting the civilization of the people whom he describes. H^ 
however, fell a sacrifice to the treachery of an Indian, while 

g(^g from New Orleans to ■N«kUi\i\\JwA«i, «b Vsmi on the Red 

River ia the Mississippi state. 
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K. by the British dominions ; on the W. by the Stony 
or Rocky Mountains ; and on the S. by the river Ar- 
kansas and the territories of the Mexican States. The 
49th deg. of lat. may be considered as the N., while 
the 35th is the S. line of a district, whose great £. 
boundary is the Mississippi, and its W« limit the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Surface. Between the rivers Mississippi and Missouri 
the country is in general level, and composed of equal 
parts of prairie and woodland. The prairie grass 
which in a degree resembles some kinds of broom grass, 
grows from three to ten feet in height, and affords ex- 
cellent grazing all the year round. To the west, the 
country which becomes uneven, abrupt, and hilly, finally 
terminates in the. Rocky Mountains. 

Chief River. The river Arkansas rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and having flowed in a nearly S.E. direction 
for more than 2000 miles, by numerous windings, joins 
the Mississippi in lat. 34 deg. N., and long. 91 W. 

Animals, The woodland country has the elk and 
various species of deer, the black bear^ innumerable 
squirrels, the racoon, foxes, and other inimals, whose 
furs form an object of commerce between the Indians 
and traders from Eastern America. Over the prairies 
roam countless herds of bufifaloes, whose flesh serves 
for food, and whose skin forms the covering of the In- 
dian canoe. 

Character of ike Indians, The Indians, who call themselves 
red men, and regard their complexion as a mark of favour from 
the Great Spirit, to distinguish them from white men, are of a 
tawny copper colour. Tbey have prominent cheek-bones and 
shftrp noses, which are rather of an aquiline shape. Their hair 
is long, black, and straight. While the women carefully pre- 
serve it as an ornament to their persons, the men pluck it all out, 
except a small tuft that covers the crown of the head or scalpy 
which tbey usually decorate with trinkets and beads, and retain 
with a view to meet their enemies on an equality, ''or with 
honourably corresponding objects of contention in the field of 
battle." 

The Indian cabins or lodges are sometimes formed principally 
of olay or turf, and at others of the bark of the birch or elm tree, 
sustained by slender poles, and covered first with prairie grass 
and then with loose earth. The life of t\i« Indcos^ y& ^»fii^ 
passed in war or hunting. YigUttnt in -pTeaiernA^^^Tc^^T^^xfiBK^ 
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of their fathers, jealous of the slightest verhal insult, and oi 
inrrongs, real or imaginary, the Indian tribes aro frequently en- 
gaged in mutual hostility ; and war is not only their principal 
delight on earth, but they believe that the Great Spirit will crown 
with peculiar favour, in another life, the warrior who has been 
brave and successful in this. As they chiefly depend on thQ 
chase for subsistence, hunting, next to war, is thought by the 
Indians the most honourable employment ; and they endure the 
severest fatigue, cold, and hunger, while in pursuit of their prey, 
against which the missile weapon is directed with amazing streng&i 
and precision. The calmer days of the Indians are chiefly passed 
in fishing, directing their canoes, or dressing the skins of animals. 
These they barter for various articles which are sold to them by 
Christian traders, whose shameless cupidity too often supplies the 
native with the spirituous liquors which inflame his passions and 
enervate his frame, and with the rifle, steel, tomahawk, and 
scalping-knife, with which he destroys his foe. The Indians are 
unacquainted with writing ; facts are transmitted by tradition, 
and accounts noted by cutting notches oit the posts of their 
cabins : ** Their mode of reckoning time is simple : their year 
begins with the vernal equinox when the days lengthen ; their 
monthly periods are reckoned by moons, and their diurnal, or 
rather nocturnal, for they count nights instead of days, from sun- 
set to sunrise." They watch some of the heavenly bodies, as the 
North or Polar Star, and the Seven Stara in Ursa Major ', and 
direct their wjiy by them across the trackless prairies, as the 
Arabs of Asia do over the desert. 

The Indians believe in one supreme, omnipotent, and wise 
being, namely, the Great Spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of existence and source of comfort. Him they worship 
with sincere devotion, imploring His future goodness, and thank- 
ing Him for past and present mercy. On the other hand, they 
credit the existence of an Evil Spirit, who is powerful, and 
who deliglits in tormentuig and punishing mankind. Having 
no idea of the soul, the immortal part of man, or of intellectual 
bliss, they associate with their belief of another world, the con- 
tinuance of earthly pursuits, disencumbered of pain and grief. 
Delightful hunting-grounds, abounding with game, and bright- 
ened by a perpetual spring and cloudless sky, will, they think, 
afibrd unceasing enjoyment in a future life. 

While the tioie Christian must deprecate the rancorous, un- 
forgiving, and revengeful spirit towards his enemy, which dis* 
graces the savage Indian, and which prompts him to inflict on 
his captive foe the most excruciating tortures, the same Chris- 



* Few things more forcibly impel man to revert to past ages 

than the thought which must strike him as he views the heavens, 

that the same celestial bodies, which impress him with wonder 

and gratitude, have also been contemplated by countless myriads^ 

who are now sleeping in t\\e c\vam\)ex& ol ^e ^gnis^. 
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tian may learn from him much moral wisdom. The aged are 
treated with profound respect ' ; lying is detested ; and, as it 
Is a maxim with Indians not to interfere in the concerns of 
others, the babbling echo of slander and calumny is seldom 
heard, or, if heard, is unheeded. The Indians have also the 
merit of teaching their children what they themselves know~- 
to direct the shaft with nerve and unerring aim, to manage the 
6anoe with skill, to endure and repress the cravings of unsatis- 
fied appetite, are lessons implanted in the youthful mind, 
which is also inspired with patriotism by tales recited from the 
tips of aged warriors, who x^te the achievements of departed 
heroes. 



BERMUDAS, or, SOMERS' ISLANDS. 

Before the West India Islands, properly so called, are 
noticed, it will be necessary to mention the Bermudas, 
or Somers' Islands, a group situated in the open part of 
the Atlantic, about six hundred miles E. of S. Carolina, 
and belonging to Great Britain. The Bermudas are 
said to embrace upwards of three hundred small islands, 
though only five of them are inhabited. Their prin- 
cipal town is St. George. They enjoy a fine climate, 
not unlike the finest weather of an European spring, and 
sre chiefly inhabited by seafaring people, who trade in 
salt and whales to the American coast and the West 
Indies. The government is vested in a governor, a 
council, and a representative assembly. They are in- 
cluded in the diocese of Newfoundland. This group 
was discovered in 1522 by a Spanish navigator, Ber- 
mudez, after whom they are named. Their other appel- 
lation is derived from Sir George Somers, who was 
shipwrecked here in 1609. 

WEST INDIES. 

The West India Islands, which were discovered by 
Columbus in his first voyage westward, and thus named 
to distinguish them from the proper Indies of the East, 
lie generally between Florida and the N. coast of South 
America. They enclose two great expanses, the gulf of 

^ In the Indian language age uid wisdom «ac^ «^Q<cv^x!Ck(SQSk 
4ermBm 
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Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and present a convex 
line to the Atlantic, their E. boundary. The general 
appearance of this terraqueous region is as if the ocean 
had made a violent incursion upon the American con- 
tinent, and had torn away a vast mass of land, leaving 
as islands the most elevated spots. The largest islands 
have tlieir greatest extent in the direction of east and 
west. 

Extent The West Indies, the Bahamas included, 
extend from the 10th to the 28th deg. of N. lat., and 
from about the 59th to the 85th of W. long. They 
are, for the most part, in the Torrid Zone. Trinidad 
is at their S. extremity, Barbadoes their £., and Cuba 
their W. 

Surface. The surface of the islands is in geneni 
abrupt and elevated ; the sides of the mountains, whidi 
mostly run from N. to S., being oflen clothed with 
wood, while their tops present masses of naked rod:, 
many of them of fantastic shape. There are, however, 
many rich and lovely valleys, ornamented with spots of 
great picturesque beauty. The sandy beach of tiie coast 
also stretches like a line of silver round the blue wateiv 
and the cane-fields form a broad belt of vivid green m 
the background. 

Products. Sugar, rum, coffee, indigo, and cotton^ 
are the chief objects of attention in the West Indies; 
which also export pimento, cacao, or cocoa, tamarinds^ 
ginger, tortoise-shell, arrow-root, and various woods, in^ 
eluding mahogany, cedar, and logwood. Maize, yams, 
and sweet potatoes, are much cultivated. The islands 
produce rich fruits, among which the pine-applea of 
Antigua and Trinidad, and the oranges of St. Kitt's, 
Nevis, and Montserrat are highly valued. 

. Climate, Excessive heat generally prevails in the 
islands, but is allayed by sea-breezes, which begin about 
ten in the morning and blow until late in tiie evening. 
The medium heat of summer is 80 degrees. Violent 
rains fall in October and November; and hurricanes, 
often destructive to the crops, to buildings, and to 
iuman life, oQCur in A^xigasl^ ^ei^Xembet^ and October. 
Inhabitants. In consequenee oi\!tie cm.^\.>3 o^^^ooe^ 
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peans, very few of the original inhabitants are to be 
found in the West Indies, the islands having been colo- 
nized by European nations, as the English, French, 
Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, The greater number of 
the islands belong to the two former. 

Population, The general population of the West 
Indies, including that of the Bahamas, is about three 
millions. Of these more than a million and a half are 
Blacks and Mulattoes, while the rest are Whites. The 
former were originally torn by Europeans from Africa, 
their native land, in defiance of every principle of re- 
ligion, humanity, and justice, by that detestable com- 
merce called the Stave Trade ; which is now happily 
abolished. 

Religion. A majority of the Whites in the islands 
colonized by the French and Spaniards, are Roman Ca* 
tholics ; in those settled by the Dutch, English, and 
Danes, the Protestant religion is established ; and the 
Government of Britain has appointed Bishops of Ja- 
maica, of Barbadoes, and of Antigua, to superintend the 
ecclesiastical concerns of the British islands. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Moravians, and Baptists, have 
been honourably active in the religious instruction of 
the slaves, and the establishment of schools. 

Divisions. The West India Islands consist of the 
Bahamas or Lucayos, the four great islands of Cuba,. 
Hayti or St. Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, and 
the Caribbee Isles. The Caribbees, so named from^ 
their original inhabitants, lie in the form of a bow or 
semicircle, from the 11th to the 18th or 19th deg. of 
N. lat., and comprise the islands from Tobago to Porto 
Rico. They are subdivided into the Leeward and 
Windward. The former include Dominica and the 
islands S. of it to Porto Rico, while the latter extend 
from Martinico to Tobago. The 15th parallel of lati- 
tude divides the two groups. 
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Greater Islands*. 

Islands. Capitals. To whom belonging. 

Cuba Havannah • . • • Spain. 

Hayti, Hispani- 1 

ola,orSt.Do- > Port au Prince • • Independent. 

mingo • • • . J 

Jamaica Kingston Great Britain. 

Porto Rico .... Porto Rico • • • • Spain. 



Caribbee Islands. 

Leeward (going from N. to S.). 

Anguilla •...•••. Great Britain. 

Tortola Ditto. 

St. Thomas • • • • • Denmark. 

St. John's Charlotte Town . Ditto 

The Virgin Isles' 



(E. of Porto 
Rico) and in- 
cluding Saint 
Cruz 



» Basse-end Ditto. 



' Oi. v.?» \ Basseterre .... Great Britain, 
or St. Kilts .J 

Nevis • • . • Charleston . • . • Ditto. 

Antigua St. John Ditto. 

Guadaloupe .... Basseterre .... France. 

Dominica (lat. 15) Roseau Great Britain. 

Windward (going from N. to S.). 

Martinique(lat.15) St. Pierre .... France. 

St. Lucia Castries Great Britain. 

St. Vincent .... Kingston Ditto. 

Barbadoes (to ) t» . , . t\. . 

the E.) . . . . i B"'^get<»^'' • • • • »'««• 

Grenada St. George .... Ditto. 

Tobago (S.E.) .. Scarborough ..Ditto. 

' By the French gcograpVveTO, Cxiba^ St. Domingo, Jamaica, 
luid Porto Rico, are called tVie Gr^ikX Kxv\a\\^^, wA>(Jaa^^\\Vi\jees^ 
the Leaser Antilles. 
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Near the coast of South America. 
Islands, Capitals. To whom helongingm 

Trinidad (lat. 10 1 o • ..t u ji 

Margarita ...... Assumption .... ColombiaRepublic* 

Cura^oa Williamstadt • • . .Dutch. 

The Bahamas or Lucatos, which are said to be 300 in number, 
arc separated from FJorida by the golf of that name^ and frmn. 
Cuba by the Bahama ChanneL The direction is from N.W. to 
S.E., and they are between the latitudes of 21 and 28 N. One of 
them, GuA^TAHAif I, was the first spot of the New Worid seen by 
Columbus, who, as a memorial of deliverance from the perils of 
the ocean, named it St. Salvador. The island called Providence 
is an English settlement, and abounds with turtles^ Population 
of the group about 30,000. 

Cuba, the largest of the West India IsUnds, is 700 miles long, 
with a medial breadth of about 70 miles. It is divided in t£i 
direction of its length by a chain of mountains. Havannah, the 
capital, has a noble harbour. Though a very strong place, Cuba 
was ;takea by the English, Aug. 12, 1702, the day and year on 
which his late Majesty George IV. was bom ; the conqneror% 
however, restored it to Spain, in exchange for the Floridasi. 
Sugar and tobacco are the chief products of the island, which 
also affords fine woods and aromatic plants. 

Cuba is the most valuable possession belonging to Spain in 
the West Indies. It is supposed, at a remote pmod, to have 
formed part of the American continent. Cape &ui Antonio, its 
W. extremity, is only 51 leagues from Cape Catoche, the S.E. 
point of Yucatan. The popcdation of Cuba is somewhat above 
1,000,000. 

Hatti, formerly called Hispamiola, and also St. Domingo, 
lies between Jamaica and Cuba on the W., and Porto Rico on 
the £., being 400 miles in length by 150 at its greatest breadth. 
Hayti, the second in size of the West India Islands, was formerly 
divided between the French and Spaniards, the former occupying 
the W., and the latter the £. side, but has, after many revolutionsy 
established itself as an independent kingdom. Hayti, which is 
the scene of the first independent empire founded by African 
slaves, was the fiiiti European settlement formed in America, 
and the sugar-cane originally made its appearance in the West 
Indies at Hayti, where it was introduced about 1506 by the 
Spaniards from the Canary Isles. Cape Hattien, formerly Cape 
Francois, on the N. side of the island, and Port au Prince, on 
the W., are the chief places. Sugar, coffee, and cottou, are the 
stifle products. The forests abound with mahogany. The ^^{u- 
lation of Hayti is about 933,000. 
Jamaica, the most valoable "West lii^\ab \^^asA\^csQ^^B^^ *^ 
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Great Britai% lifi» S. of Cuba and W. of St. Domingo, snd is the 
tliird island in size, being about 170 miles in length and 60 in 
btpadth« It was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and taken by 
the English in Cromwell's time. Jamaica has a 4sentral ridge of. 
considerable height, covered with forests, called the Bloe Moon- 
tains.' 'Nomereus rivulets fertilize the eountnr'y whi^ has epots 
of superior beauty. Su^, rum, coffee, and indigo^ are the duef 
■exports of the island, which abounds in deHcious finiita The; 
nrst commercial town is Kingston \ a sea-port on the N. coast. 
JSit. Jago, or Sj^anish Tdwn, is the seat of gotdilifrifent. Port 
W^eftiX has a fine harbomr. The population of Jamaica is aibent 
^STJAS^* Of tiiese only 37452 are Whites. 

Pernio Rioo, £. of St. Domingo, is the fourth in size of iihe 
liriaiids, being about 120 miles long and 40 broad* It was M 
OMtned (Bieh Port) from the gold omamento observed among tlie 
liihabitantB. Pep. 600^100. 

- Martin IQDX and Gvabalohtb. Mabsniqus, ilie largest of te 
Windward, and Gcaixaloups, one of the Leeward grmip, are tlia 
most valuable of the French West Inc&i Islands. The fozmov 
wiiSeh is Monataiiioos and rocky, has some of llie best eoflbe «f 
the West India gsowtb, it being the prodnee of plasts erigioailly' 
iatrodaeed into itfipom Arabia in 1726. Ghwutirloupe has bmm 
termed the Ctreassia of the West ladies^ on accownt of iha 
iMauty of its females.- The gaiety , dress, and mameis of Fsbdq% 
^iinvail both in Martini<|ue . and Guadaleope. On the Mi of 
:S\sbraary, 11143, Point4-Pitre, in the island of <a«adaioiipe^ mm 
entirely -destroyed by an earthqm^. 

Barbadoes, being the most eastern of the West India Islands^ 

is called th^ Key. As it is exposed to the trade winds, it enjoys 

-on eacellent eKmaie, and is generally so cool and healthy, that a 

voyage is often made to Barbadoes &ora tiie other isUmds for the 

Mcov^ry of health. Pop. 122,198. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries. South America is bounded on tbe^N. by 
tbe Caribbean Sea and the isthmus oi Darien ; on tlM 
S. by the Southern Ocean ; on the E. by the Atlantic ; 
Itod on the W. by the Pacific. 

J^xtent, From the 12th deg. and a half of N. to the 
60th deg. of S. latitude. Its greatest length from Cape 

' The word Jamaica- is of Indian derivation, and signifies 
*' abounding in springs." * 

^ On the 26 A of July, 1843, a great fire brake out at Kingston, 
which burnt down 400 houses *, tYieVwa «& '^nccs^ert) was estimated* 
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Vela, %hb N. ^kit» to Cape Horn, its S. extremfty, t« 
4570 mites ; while its extreme breadth» under the 6th 
deg. of S. lat., that is from Ci^e Roque in the £• to 
Cap^ Blanco in the W,, is about 3200 miles. 

Geographical Features. Suspended as it were be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, and united to its 
kindred* division only by the narrow isthmus of Darien, 
South America is in its form strikingly peninsular. Its 
shape also bears in another view considerable resem- 
blance to that of Africa, the northern part, being spa- 
cious, while in the S. it contracts to a point. The. 
qoast of South America, unlike that of the great north- 
ern portion of the New Continent, has in general bal 
few very deep inlets ]>enetrating into the land. The 
ffulf or lake d Maracaybo on the N. is nearly the sole 
exception. The western coast is remarkably even and 
regular in the greater part of it. The eastern side has,- 
with the exception ei those of Falkland, no contiguous 
Inlands. In the interior. South America is distinguished 
by magnificent rivers, which intersect it in various di« 
recdons, among which the mighty Amazon, the lai]gest 
river in the world, shines pre-eminent $ and as the MiB« 
«issippi is the great centrid river of the North AmericaOt 
continent, the Paraguay is the grand central stream of 
the southern peninsji^a. The lotty Cordilleras or Ande% 
an enormous mountain barrier^ extending the entire 
•length of the western side, is a grand feature of South 
^Imerica, which has also large tracts of elevated table- 
land ^, immense forests, and immeasurable plains, knowQ 
under the names of Llanos and Pampas. 

Population, The total population of South Ame- 
rica, as at present known, may be estimated at about 
14,000,000. 

Divisions. In South America are the following 
countries : — In the N. the Republic of Colombia, com- 
prising the late Spanish vice-royalty of New Granadai 



' The highest cultiyated land in Europe seldom exceeds 2000 
feet, bnt much of the table-land in America is from 6000 to 
10,000 feet in height, an elevaUoa Nv\ac\i TVN^Sa^ V2gaX> v^\ ^Xs^qs^ 
jCSaois and St Grotlurd in Swiizeilaxid, 
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and the captain-generalship of Venezuela ; in the N.E. 
Guiana ; in the W. are Peru and Chili ; below Peru 
lies La Plata or the Argentine Republic; the S. has 
Patagonia ; and on the £. are Brazil and Paraguay. 

SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA. 
COLOMBIA. 

Situation. Colombia occupies nearly the whole nordi 
and north-western parts of South America, and compre* 
hends the two governments of the vice-royalty of New 
Granada and the captaincy-general of the Caraccas* 

Boundaries, On the N. the great gulf of the At- 
lantic, or Caribbean Sea, and the isthmus of Darien^ 
which joins it to Guatimala; on the -W. the Pacific 
Ocean ; on the S. Peru and Brazil ; and on the E. Guiana. 
Colombia is now subdivided into three portions, which 
have assumed the appellations of New Granada^ Vene* 
zuela, and the Equador. 

Extent, Colombia occupies an extent of 22 deg., or 
1820 geographical miles, from the mouth of the Ori- 
noco, on the E., to the W. extremity of the isthmus of 
Panama, and from 11 deg. and a half of N. to about 6 
deg. and a half of S. lat., if we reckon from Cape Vela 
to the S. extremity of Quito. 

Divisions. Colombia, which formerly 'consisted of 
ten departments, is, as before observed, now divided into 
the three separate republics of New Granada (pop. 
1,931,684), comprising the ancient vice-royalty of that 
name ; the Equador (pop. 900,000), composed of Quito 
and the adjoining territories ; Venezuela (pop. 600,000), 
comprehending the great plain to the east of the Andes, 
and bordering on the sea. When these States Separated, 
they agreed to divide the general debt of Colombia 
amongst them. 

Chief Places. In New Granada, Bogota, the cap.f 
Popayan, Carthagena, Panama, and Porto Bello ; in 
Venezuela^^ Caraccas, the cap,^ Maracaybo, and Cu« 

' Venezuela has its name froiici ae^ewX VA\8i%<»\sviSi\. w^'^Ufia iii 
the lake of Maracaybo, and -wYkvcXx vfct^ Wiwx^X. \a t^skoM^^ 
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mana; in Equador^ Quito, the cap.9 Guayaquil, ihmI 
Cuen^a. 

Isthmus. The isthmus of Darien or Panama, in ita 
narrowest part, is little more than 30 miles wide. A 
traveller mighty therefore, by crossing it, see on the 
same day the two greatest bodies of water in the world 
•—the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

Rivers, The Orinoco on the £., with its chief tribu* 
taries the Meta and the Apure in the centre ; and the 
Magdalena and the Cauca in the W. Nearly all the 
rivers which rise £. of the Andes are tributaries eithet 
of the Orinoco or of the Amazon* Those which rise W^ 
of the Andes go into the Pacific Ocean, while those he* 
tween the £. and W. branches of the Andes flow N» 
into the Caribbean Sea *. 

Mountains* The Andes enter Colombia in about 
lat. 6 deg. S., and have their lofUest summits immedi* 
ately S. of the Equator, in the department of Quito« 
CuiMBORAzo rises between the 1st and 2nd deg, of S^ 
lat. to the height of 21,440 feet, and though in the 
Torrid Zone, is for nearly 5000 feet from its summit 
covered with snow. The height attained on this moun- 
tain, in 1802, by the travellers Humboldt and Bon* 
pland, who ascended to 19,400 feet, is the most ele- 
vated spot on the globe ever trodden by man. Chim- 
borazo was till lately considered to be the highest 
mountain of the Andes, but it appears from the observa- 
tions of Mr. Pentland, that the peaks of Illimani and 
Sorata, in Upper Peru, rise, the former to the height of 
24,200, and the latter to 25,250 feet; consequently, 
these are the highest mountains yet known in America. 
Volcanoes are very numerous : the volcanic mountain. 



Venice in Italy. The above appellation, signifying LUUe Venice, 
xvAB therefore given to them, and afterwards extended to the 
whole pi*ovince. Caraccas derives its name from the Indian na« 
tion who occupied the territory when the Spaniards landed there. 
* More than three-fourths of all the waters in South America 
are carried into the ocean by the rivers Orinoco, Amazon, and La 
Plata. Such is the peculiar construction of the peninsula^ thai 
no river of superior magnitude fiWft mVi ^<& '^^je&s^)^^ Wo^s^ 
l)eiDg an lasaperMe barrier. 

K 5 
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Cotopaxi, is remarkable for its ii«qi»iit emptibns. It 
has an elevation of 1 8,898 feet ; and Imhabura, a vol« 
cano which frequently ejects fish, is 8960 feet high. 
The. fam-house on Antisana, s, vokaaic summit, is the 
lughest known inhahited ^ace on the globe, and riset 
13,500 feet above the level «f the 6ea\ The highest 
limit at which the lichen, a plant that endures the cold 
better than any other^ grows on the Andes, is lft^25 
■eet* ... 

Gulfs* Those of Paria, Triste, and Venesoela, widi 
the lake of Maracaybo and the gulf of Darien on the N^ 
the gulf of Panama, the bay of Choco, and the gslf of 
Ouayaquil on the W. That of Maracaybo is 150 miles 
in lengdi from N. to S. : its breadth is 90. miles, and its 
circumference 450 miles. It receives twenty rivors, 
the chief of tliem is the Suliai, which gives name to a 
department of Venezoela. 

Plaeet. Bogota, formerly the capital of New Granada, aa^ 
now the seat of government of the Republic, is in a spadoos 
and beautifal plain, at an elevation of 8615 feet above the levdl 
vf the gea, and at the base of moontains towering nearly to a 
height of 17,000 feet. Bogota communicates with the Caribbean 
Sea by the river Bogota, a tributary of the Magdalena, and with 
the Atlantic Ocean by the Meta, which joins the Orinoco. Pop. 
40,000. 

Ca&thaoena ^, on the Caribbean Sea, is the chief emporinm 
of trade for the west of Colombia. It is strongly fortified, and 
has a noble harbour. The climate is unhealthy. Pop. about 
10,000. 

CuKANA, about a mile from the sea, and on the Manzanai^s, 
a river named after the Manzanares on which stands Madrid in 
Spain, is the most ancient town of the late district of Tem 

' The lower limit of perpetual snow on the Andes is IftJfSO 
feet ; the highest limit of the pines is 12,800 feet ; that of oaks 
is 10,500 feet ; that of the Peruvian bark-tree is 9500 feet ; the 
lowest limit of pines is 5685 feet, and the highest limit of palms 
and bananas is 3280. 

> By an attention to the names and places of districts, young 
persons may not only mark their local character, but often as- 
cend the stream of history. Carthagena in Spain was built Vj 
the Carthaginians, who conquered a great part of that country, 
and named that city after Carthage, their metropolis in Africa. 
The Carthagena of America 'waa\)\x\\\.\k^ t\\« Spaniards when thgr 
ad subjugated South America, mv^l -was -na-Taa^ «S\«t >^^ witk. 
artfaa^ena. 
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Fimiay and wbs bnilt in ld20. Ito magnificent port is a rond 
capable of hdding all the nayies of Europe. Pop. 12,000. 

Quito ia teated in the Andes, 9500 feet above the level of 
the sea, md almost imder &e Equator. Though in the Torrid 
Zoneiy its elevation seenres a deliglrtfol cHmate. Smnmer, or 
lather spring, the loveliest of seasons, becanse it unites botii 
hope and enjoyment, reigns perpetual at Quito, which has there- 
fore been called evergreen. Pop. 50,000. 

Eiwr, The Obinooo, ihe third in rank of the South American 
rivers, rises In bi. about 6 deg. N., and kmg. 64 W., and has a 
singuhurly winding oearse. The Qrmooo flows at first N., to tha 
lake of Parina, which it quits in two streams, which afterwarda 
imite and run W. They then bend to the N.E., and enter the 
sea by many channels opposite tiie island of Trmidad, having 
flowed neariy 2000 miles. 

, The rivers MazA and Apubb are formed from numerous streama 
origiiiatiiig in that branch of the Andes which penetrates east« 
ward through Colombia. The Meta, which is 500 miles in length, 
Jofais Ae Orinoco about 90 mpes below the cataracts of Atures ; 
whfle tha Apsre, a large and de^ river, having a length of 500 
miles, and several wid^preading branches, uailes wi& the Ori> 
Doco about 90 miles lower than the Meta. 

The Maodalena and the Cauca, the two great streams of 
w este r n Colombia, rise in the Andes. T%e former issues from 
lake Papas, in the province of Popayan, in lat. 1 deg. N., «ii 
kog. 74 W. It gives name to a department, and received its 
own appellation from its being discovered by Rodrigo Bastidaa^ 
on St. Mary Masdalene's day, in 1521. Hie Magdalena, which 
is 1000 miles in length, and gath er s the waters of numerous con* 
fluents, flows along the same meridian, from 8. toN., into tiie 
Caribbean Sea, having first received the Cauca, which rises S. of 
it, but which, during the greater part of its course of 500 miles, 
holds a parallel direction. The iMuks of the Magdalena, which 
has been called the Danube of New Granada, have noble forests 
of cedar and mahogany trees. The river is^ however, infested 
the alligator, the American crocodile. 



• Swrface. Ckdombia baa a range of coast both on the 
Caribbean Sea and on the Pacific. On the former it 
extends more than 600 miles, and opens great commer- 
cial advantages with the West India Islands, with the 
Mexican republic, and with the United States. Its 
coast on the Pacific is favourable for a trade with the 
Asiatic isles and continent. The interior of Colombia 
being traversed by branches of the Andes, consists of 
^evated territory, as found in the lofty summits of those 
taountains, and also in the plateaux o^Vi\^^a^^'^xfii^^ 
Ulumaho iaametme tracU a£ Ve?e\ «DA.\ax3axyaaDX^««»«* 
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try, spreading from the foot of the Andes to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Amazon and of the Orinoco* 

Climate, The climate of Colombia is varied accord* 
ing to the height and depression of the country. In the 
plains excessive heat prevails ; while the higher tracts, 
though under the Equator, and therefore in the centre 
of the Torrid Zone, have either a mild temperature or 
different degrees of cold — which cold is often intense. 
A traveller in Colombia may, in the course of two days, 
pass from a perpetual spring and luxuriant plains to 
regions of most rigorous cold, where vegetation seems 
extinct. 

Products, Colombia produces sugar, coffee, the cot- 
ton shrub, tobacco, dyeing drugs, and gold and silver. 
Among its fruits is the chiromoya^ which has been in- 
troduced into England, and is said to excel the pine* 
apple in flavour. 

Government, Each state is an Independent Republic^ 
having a President elected for four years, with a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Religion, The Roman Catholic, with toleration to 
no other sect. 

Population, The population of Colombia is now 
estimated at about 3,430,000. 



PERU AND BOLIVIA \ 

Situation and Boundaries, Peru, a western portion- 
of S. America, in the Torrid Zone, is bounded on the 
N. and E. by Brazil ; on the S. by Chili and the pro- 
vince of La Plata ; and on the \V. by the Pacific. The 
capital of Peru is Lima, and that of Bolivia Chuquisaca. 

Divisions, Peru is divided into eight Intendancies : 
Lima, Tarma, now called Junin, Arequipa, Cuzco» 

' Upper Peru is now caUed BdvsM from Bditar^ the Colom* 
bian President, who effected its liberation. It is comprised be- 
tween lat. 9 deg. 30 min. and 25 deg. 40 nun. S.^ and long. 58 deg. 
and 70 deg. W. 

The term Peru is now generally restricted to the Republie of 
NoR'SH or Lower Peru, which lies chiefly between 3 deg. and Si 

g S.J and long, 65 deg. and ^l deg. W.— M'Cuixoch. 
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Ayachucho, Truxillo, Puno, and Huancavelica : and 
Bolivia contains the following departments; Potosi, 
Chuquisaca or Charcas, Cochabamba, La Paz, and 
Santa Cruz. 

Chief Places. Truxillo and Callao, on the Pacific; 
Payta, Cuzco (S.£. of Lima), Arequipa, in Peru ; and 
Potosi and La Paz in Bolivia. 

Mountains. The Andes cross Peru parallel with the 
coast. Soon afler crossing the southern boundary they 
divide into three principal Cordilleras or ridges, which 
continue to about the 6th deg. of lat., where they are 
again united in a single chain, Sorata, the loftiest of 
the Peruvian summits, is 25,250 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Lake. Titicaca, the largest lake in South America, 
being about 240 miles in circumference, and sufficiently 
deep to be navigated by the largest vessels. 

Places, Lima, the capital of Peru, is situated about G miles 
from the Pacific, in lat. 12 deg. S., and long. 76 deg. 45 min. W. 
It is in the centre of a charming valley, watered by the small 
river Bimac. The houses are generally handsome^ though low, 
and built chiefly of wood, on account of the frequent earthquakes. 
Lima, which ranks as the second city of South America, has a 
square of great extent and beauty, and some fine edifices. It was 
founded by Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru ; and here, in 1541, he 
was assassinated at mid-day in his palace. Pop. about 70,000; 

Callao is the port of Lima, and, having one of the faii^est and 
best roads which the Pacific affords, is the grand emporium of 
Peruvian commerce. 

Cuzco, the ancient Peruvian capital, and residence of Mango 
Capac, the wise and benevolent founder of the empire, has many 
monuments of ancient greatness, and among others tbe forti'ess 
built for its defence. Pop. 40,000. 

Arek^uipa, S.E. of Lima, and 60 miles from the coast, is one of 
the largest towns in Peru. Huancavelica, 140 miles S.E. of Lima^ 
is famed for its mine of quicksilver, and gold and silver mines. 

Chuquisaca, the capital of Bolivia, in lat 19 deg. 30 min. S., 
and long. 66 deg. 46 min. W., is a neatly-built town, containing 
16,000 inhabitants. 

PoTosi, with whose name is connected every image of wealth 
which fancy can create, is in lat. nearly 20 dog. S., and long. 67 
W. It is built on the declivity of a hill, affording a full prospect 
of the noble mountain to the riches of which it owes its existence, 
and whose numerous metalliferous tints of green, orange, yellow^ 
grey, and rose colours, indicate the hues of the various ores; 
which have been scattered from the mouths of the mines. Potoat j 
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bM some hancUMmie public edifices, aad a fine and q^aoiMi 

3 [Hare, one of the sides of which fronts the mineral hill, wboM 
evation is I7OO feet above the place, and the circumference tX 
whose great cone appears in ediape like an extended tent. TIm 
mountain is 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. iJts cireait j(t 
the base is about 9 miles. It was once the most papvlons of all 
the cities of South America, but it is now greatlj reducec^ and 
has a population of not more than 10,000. 

Surface, Between the Andes and the sea is a long 
narrow plain from SO to 70 miles wide, consisting m 
barren and sandy deserts, but nch in minerals. Aloi^ 
Ibe Peruvian coast from 5 to 15 degrees S., run is 
neariy unknown, although the soil is occasionally Te- 
freshed by mists and dews. The Andes intercept the 
clouds, which pour their contents on the momitains, 
and thus a drought is created on the !ow gromids. 
Beyond the eastern cordillera of the Andes, in the N, 
of Peru, are immense unexplored plains, which extend 
to Brazil, and are traversed from S. to N. by some of 
the chief tributaries of the Amazon. 

Climate, The plains are warm, while the elevated 
regions have a mild temperature. In the low region of 
Peru, between the western cordillera and the coast, fbe 
sun's rays occasion an intense heat, as they are received 
on a sandy soil, which strongly reflects tfaeiq. The 
highest summits of the Peruvian Andes are coveteA 
with ice and snow, perpetual' winter reigning even be* 
tween the tropics, while volcanoes are raging within. 

Products. The wealth of Peru, which has become 
proverbial, is derived from its mines. In the year 17^ 
there were worked in Peru four mines of quicksilvefi 
69 of gold, and 784 of silver. The mines of Potosnlj 
the most celebrated in the world, were discovered in 
1545 ', and from that time have generally yielded neaiiy 
a million of money annually. That remarkable metallic 
substance Platinum, the heaviest, except iridium, of aH 

^ The riches of the Potosi mines were discoyered by an Indian, 
who, in running after some sheep, slipped, and, to save himself 
took hold of a shrub, which coming away from the eround laid 
bare the silver at the root. At one time ihe mines yielded 30,000 
ducats duly, and for a long period nine i^flfioiiff of dollars an« 
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metals % the most capable also of resisting intense beat, 
and wbidi is «o useful for many purposes in the arts, it 
a product of Pern, which likewise has the true emerald. 
Among the Peruvian products is that celebrated Helm* 
fuge raediciDe, ^ Jesuits' or Peruvian bark. 

CrotemmetU. After Its discoyery and conquest hy the Spa* 
niards under Pizarro and Almagro in 1523, Peru formed part of 
the Spanish possessions, and was govemed by a FieeFoy ; but 
liaving emancipated itself from the yoke of the paveiit st^e, it 
became a BepubUc, which is now divided into two, North or 
Lower Peru ; and Soofth or Upper Pern, now called Boliviay of 
which General Bdivar, who distinguished himself so much as 
Ae leader of the patriot armies, was the &rst chief magistrate^ 
with the title of lAberador^ 

Population, According to the latest accounts. Lower Pern 
contains 1^02,000 inhabitants, and Bolivia^ 1,500^000. 



CHILL 

Situation and Boundaries. Chili is a long and nar- 
row country, chiefly situated between the Andes and the 
Pacific, and in the S. Temperate Zone. It is bounded 
on the N. by Bolivia, on the S. by Patagonia, on the E« 
by the Andes and the district of La Plata, and on the 
W. by the Pacific. 

Extent, Chili extends from about the 20th to the 
44th deg. of S. lat., and from nearly the 69th to the 
74th of W^ long. The capital is Santiago, in lat. ZZ 
deg. S., and long. 71 deg. W. 



Districts. 

Rancagua. 

Cnrico. 

C(^chaqua. 

Maule. 

Canquenes. 

Itata. 

Puchacay. 

Conception* 



Copiapo. 
Huasco. 
Coquimbo, or 

Serena. 
Cuscos. 
Petorca. 
Quillota. 
Mellipilla. 

' The specific g^vity of plctUnum, compared with distilled 
water at tO degrees Fahrenheit, is SlyOOO, and of gold only 
19,000.- " 



Aconcagua. 

Santa Rosa. 

Mopocho. 

Isla de Maule. 

Chilian. 

Rere. 

Isla de Laxa. 
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These districts are north of the river Biobo, in lat* 
36 deg. 50 min. S., and are inhabited by Spaniards* 
The territory south of the above river is possessed by 
the Araucans and other Indians. 

Chief Places, Valparaiso, Coquimbo or Serena, and 
Baldivia or Valdivia, all on the Pacific ; and Concep* 
tibn, Copiapo, and Huasco, inland. 

Mountains, The Andes traverse Chili, having among 
them fourteen volcanoes in an almost constant state of 
eruption. With one or two exceptions, they all lie 
nearly in the middle of the Andes; and thus the 
lava and ashes thrown out from them never extend 
beyond the mountains. They occasion frequent earths 
quakes. 

Islands. The Chiloe islands, 47 in number, near th^ 
S. extremity of Chili. Of these, Chiloe, which gives 
name to the group, is the largest. About 400 miles 
from the coast of Chili, in lat. 33 deg., is Juan Per* 
nandez. 

Plaeei. Santiago, or St. Jaoo, the capital, situated in a fine 
plain about 90 miles frum the sea and 21 from the Andes, being 
near the mines, has an extensive commerce, which is exported ajt 
Yalpabaiso^ Pop. 65,000. 

Valparaiso, the port of Santiago, and the most commercial 
city in Chili, stands on a high, rugged promontory, projecting 
into the Pacific, and forming with the shore a deep cresccoit, 
which forms the harbour. 

Conception, the second city of Chili in rank, is about a league 
from the sea, and has Talcahuano for its port. From a popu- 
lation of more than 10,000, the revolutionai'y wara have reduced 
it to about 3000. 

Co<iUiMiM), or La Sebena, in lat. 30 S., is within half a league 
of the sea. It has one of the best harbours on the Pacific, and 
is the chief port of the mining country. Its vicinity has many 
gold and copper mines. Pop. 8000. 

Baldivia, in lat. 40 S., was the first city founded by the 
Spaniards i^ter tlieir conquest of Chili, and was named from 
the general, Baldivia, whose avarice, which had prompted him 
to acts of great cruelty, was more than satisfied by the inhabit- 
ants pouring melted guld down his throat when they took him 
prisoner. 

; Surface. Nearly one-third of Chili is covered by the 

' Val-Paraito, that is, ihe ^VaJftft^ ol '?w»SMfc,'w%A «^\da&st<i 
because the Spaniards thougU vt m «^ ^«^^\&£l«taa»SQ»\u 
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Andes, Of the deep valleys which are between the 
mountains, some are highly picturesque, and fertilized 
by the melted snows, which, coming from the heights^ 
find a passage to the sea. But as rain seldom falls in 
Chili, and as the dews, when experienced, are light, 
many of the districts between the mountains are nearly 
destitute of vegetation, and present the view either of 
bare rocks or barren sands. 

Products, Nature, who is often liberal in her boun« 
ties, has not only given to Chili the blessings of agri- 
culture, but has also bestowed upon it mountains highly 
metalliferous. Chili has much metallic wealth, pro- 
ducing gold, silver, and copper, the last of which is the 
staple commodity. Many hundreds of copper mines 
are worked ; and 600,000 quintals, of 100 lbs. each, 
are annually exported. The Copiapo mine is deemed 
the best. The silver mine of Huasco, discovered in 
1811, is very productive. The chief rural occupation 
in Chili is the breeding of homed cattle; and one of 
the large proprietors of land, the Marquis of Larrain, it 
said to have herds amounting to 15,000 head* 

Government. Chili was discovered, and partially conquered^ 
in 1535 by the Spaniards under Almagro, who shared the tri* 
umpHs and infamy of Pizarro ; and who having, in the true 
6pii*it of companions in guilt, quarrelled with his coadjutor, was 
taken prisoner by Pizarro, in a battle near Cuzco, and afterwards 
beheaded. Since its conquest, the northern part belonged to the 
Spanish crown until 1818, when it achieved its independence, and 
established a Republican form of government The southern 
part of Chili is in possession of various Indian ti*ibes. 

Population, The number of inhabitants is very uncertain, but 
it has been estimated by some travcllei'S to contain no fewer than 
1,500,000. 

PATAGONIA. 

^* Patagonia, or Terra Magellanica, the most southern 
portion of America, of which little is known, derives 
its name from Magellan, the famous Portuguese navi* 
gator, by whom it was discovered in 1519 '• The in« 

* Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueae Vn Wve fseriXt^ <A ^"^^fiea-^ 
was the Srst person who went rotmd liie ^o>ae, ^^ ^e^vsfua^ 
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tenor is inhabited by savage and independent tribes, of 
which those named Tehuels seem to be the Patagonianr 
of European voyagers, who have magnified them into 
giants. As a race, they certainly exceed othevs in tU^ 
ture, the common height being from six feet and a half 
to seven, whilst the tallest exceed seven feet. The 
strait of Magellan, which separates Patagonia from die 
island of Terra del Fuego, was named after the famous 
navigator. 

LA PLATA, OR THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Formerly the provinces of Buenos A3rres or La'Plal%> 
Cordova, Salta, Tncuman, Potosi, La Pax, witii 8am» 
others west of the Paraguay, composed the viee-rojaltj- 
of Buenos Ayres or La Plata, which when mider iim 
Spanish Government, included a territory of more thfli 
1000 miles firom N. to S., and nearly the same number 
fiom E. to W. Having thrown off the yoke of Spai% 
many of the provinces formed themselves into an inds* 
pendent state, with the title of the Uniteo PaovnrcBi, 
or the Argentine Republic : which are as follow :— 
Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Corrientes, Cordova, Santiago, 
Tucuman, Catamarca, La Rioja, San-Louis, MendozSt 
and San-Juan. 

Boundaries. On the N. Bolivia, on the S. Fata* 
gonia, on the E. Paraquay, Entre Rios ', and the At« 
lantic, and on the W. ChiU. 

^m Seville, with five ships, in 1519. He discovered the pasMge 
"which bears his name on the Feast of St. Uxsula, whenoe be 
named the N. point of its entrance Cape Virginia. Hji e»tBRd 
the channel October 21st, and cleared it on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1019. During this voyage, Magellan discovered the Phi- 
lippine and Ladrone Islands, and Timor. After many disasten, 
one vessel only, the Victoria, the Admiral's own ship, retomed 
to Spain round the Cape of Good Hope, arriving at Seville, Sep- 
tember 7th, 1522. As this was the first ship that circiuiiiiKfi- 
gated the globe, she was drawn np into the eity of Seville^ aa4 
long preserved as a monument of this memorable voyage. Se- 
bastian Cano^ her eommander, was ennobled, and reeei^^ aa 
appropriate coat of arms, a terrestrial globe, with the motto, 
" Primia ciroumdedi$U me" 

' Parana, or Entce Riosy fbzmerly formed part of the distEiel 



Chief Plaeesm Buomm Ayres, Cordova, . M^doza, 
Salta, and San Jago del Esteros. 

Hiver* The Paraguay, of which, with its chief tribu- 
taries, and of the great estuary La Plata, an account 
will be given under Brazil. 

Places. Buenos Atbes^, so named from its salubrity, stands, 
in a plain on the western bank of La Plata, and 180 nulesirom' 
its month. - It is Ibe outlet for the exportation of the produce «f 
Pern and Chili across the Atlantic. Its population is estimateii 
ftt 70,000. 

Surface, The Andes run from S. to N. along the 
whole western boundary. Whilst the country £. of the 
mexs Paraguay and Parana is rich and well watered, 
the intermediate district consists of immense plains ex- 
tending W. to the foot of the Andes, and S. to the 
mountains of Patagonia. They are inhabited by roving, 
Indians, and support innumerable herds of horses ^, and 
cattle. In the S. these plains, one. of which is 1500 
miles long and 500. broad, are called pampas. 

Climate* The plains su^er under great heat, but 
tbe higher regions have a temperate climate. 

Products, La Plata exports hides, beef, and tallow^ 
derived from the numerous herds which wander over the 
wide plains or pampas. The orange, olive, vine, and 
sugar-cane flourish on the soil; which also produces 
great quantities of tobacco and cotton, and abounds in 
rich metals. 

Government. The government is a federal Republic^ 
having a President and House of Assembly. 

of Rio de la Plata, and composed part of the vice-royalty of 
Buenos Ayres under the Spanish Government, and of the state of 
tlie United Proviaces ; together with a portion of Paraguay, Pa- 
i^ana is now called EtUrt jKios, as lying between the three larg* 
rivers of Uruguay on the £., Uie Paraguay on the S. and W., and 
the Parana, which crosses it, and divides it into two unequal 
parts, N. and S. It is now an independent republic 

^ Bnenos Ayres, that is, good air. The Spanish tongue is 
<diiefly of Latin origin ; buenos meaning good, and ayre Itir, from 
the Latin bonus, good, and aer, air. The city of Buenos Ayres' 
was founded, and so named, in 1534, by Don Pedro de Mendosa* 

* So numerous are horses in Paraguay, that the beggars ke^ 
fA«tr ioTMi, and importime Clarity on horsebaek. 
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Religion* The Roman Catholic is the established 
religion. 

PARAGUAY. 

The province of Paraguay, situated between the 24th 
and 27^th deg. of S. lat., declared itself in 1826 a free 
and independent State. Its extent from N.£. to S.W. 
is about 380 miles. The population is small in com* 
parison with the extent of the country, not exceeding 
300,000, of which 10,000 inhabit Assumption, the 
capital, which is the only town of importance. The 
chief production of Paraguay is that singular herb 
Paraguay tea, the prepared leaf of a species of ilex, 
which makes the favourite beverage of the inhabitants, 
and is much used in South America, particularly in 
Chili and Peru, 



URUGUAY, OR BANDA ORIENTAL. 

This province, the subject of a long contest between 
Brazil and La Plata, was declared independent, by a 
treaty between the two powers, in 1828. It is situated 
between the 32nd and 35th deg. of S. lat. The popu- 
lation is estimated at about 150,000. Monte Video, on 
the lefl bank of the Plata, is the capital, and enjoys 
from its position a good trade. It occupies the whole 
of a peninsular promontory, and stands on a gentle ele* 
vation. Pop. 16,000. 

THE EMPIRE OF BRAZILS 

Situation. This 6ne and extensive empire, formerly 
the most valuable foreign possession of Portugal, occu- 
pies a great portion of central and eastern South Ame« 
rica. It has a range of coast extending between 
1000 and 1200 leagues — that is, 3600 miles — ^and 
enjoys the commercial advantage of being placed in the 
narrowest part of the vast Atlantic. 

* The name of Brazil \ii devVfe^iTom V\\^ niwA «» cai^fe^ 
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Boundaries and Zones, On the N. Colorobia' and 
part of Guiana, on the S. the province of Buenos Ayres, 
on the £. the Atlantic, and on the W. Peru. The 
northern and central provinces are in the Torrid Zone, 
while the S. part is in the Temperate. 

Extent and CapitaL Brazil, including all its acqui- 
sitions, extends from lat. 4 deg. N. to 34 deg. S. The 
capital is St. Sebastian or Rio Janeiro, or, as it is now 
generally called, Rio, in lat. about 22 deg. S., and long, 
nearly 43 W.' 

Divisions. Brazil contains twenty distinct provinces. 

Maritime Provinces. 
(Beginning in the N.) 

Guiana. Paraiba. Espirito Santo. 

Para. Pemambuco. Rio de Janeiro. 

Maranham. Seregipe del Rey. St. Paulo. 

Seara. Bahia. St. Catharina. 

Rio Grande, N. Porto Seguro. Rio Grande, S. 

[ Internal Provinces. 

(Beginning in the N.W.) 

Solimoens. Goyaz. 

Piauhi. Minas Geraes. 

Matto Grosso. 

Chief Mining District, That of Minas Geraes, among 
the mountains called the Brazilian Andes. The diamond 
district extends about 50 miles from N. to S., and 25 
from E. to W. Villa Rica, or the Rich City, so called 
from its being seated in the centre of the mining dis- 
trict, is the capital of the province. 

Chief Places in Brazil, St. Sebastian, or Rio Ja- 

' The city had the name of Rio Janeiro only until the year 
1660, when it was called St. Sebastian, in consequence of a vic- 
tory gained by the Portuguese settlers over the French on St. 
Sebastian's day, January 20(h. This appellation was not solely 
giren in honour of the patron saint*, but oi iVi^ ^^\m.'i^>i^^^^ 
Fortugal, who boro that name. 
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neiro, Pernambuco, Bahia or St. Salvador, Porto Seguro, 
and Villa Rica. 

Rivers, The mighty Amazon, the king of rivers, 
flowing from W. to £. through nearly the whc^e northern 
part of the peninsula; the San Francisco, die Parana, 
and the Uruguay in the £. part of Brazil ; and the 
Paraguay, flowing from N. to S. through the centre of 
South America. Numerous rivers descend £. from die 
Brazilian Andes to join the Paraguay, while many 
others, flowing from the great western cordillera, ako 
become its tributaries. 

Lakes. The Lagos dos Patos on the £. coast, in lat. 
about 33 deg. S., is the largest in Brazil, being 150 
miles long from N. to S., and 35 miles across in its 
greatest breadth. Lake Xarayes, S.E. of the city of 
Corrientes, in about lat. 30 S., is chiefly formed by the 
overflowings of the river Paraguay during the rainy 
season. 

Capes and Bat^. Cape St. Roque, the easternmost 
point of Brazil ; Capes St. Mary and St. Antonia, the 
N. and S. points of the estuary of La Plata. The bay 
of All Saints on the £. coast, and that of St. Sebastian. 

Places. St. Sebastian, or Rio Janeiro, the capital, is charm- 
ingly seated on a promontory, has a grand harbour, formed by a 
bay, the shores of which are 32 leagues in circumference, and Is 
surrounded by magnificent scenery. It possesses the chief com- 
merce of Brazil, especially of the mining districts, is the residence 
of the court, and has a population of about 170,000. The 
churches and convents are almost its only public buildings deserr- 
ing notice. 

Bahia, or St. Salvador, the former capital, is well seated on 
All Saints' Bay, and has an extensive commerce. 

Rivers, The Amazon, sometimes called the Maranon, and 
also, from the name of 'its discoverer, the Orkllana, is the greatest 
in the world for length of course, breadth, and depth. It is 
thought, though with some uncertainty, to rise in the AndeJs of 
Peru, in about lat. 16 S., under the name of Apurimac. After 
running some distance in a N. dhrection, it is joined by other 
streams, and forms the Ucatale, which having united with the 
Tunguragua, forms the Amazon. It then runs in a direction a 
little N. of the £. completely across the continent, and discharges 
its waters under the Equator by a mouth 180 miles wide, after a 
course of more than 4000 miles. The Amazon has numerous 
tributaries. All the rivers which rise on the E. declivity of the 
Andes, between the parallels of 2 deg. N. and 20 deg, S., j<»n the 
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AtAazon. On the N. it receives, beginning in the W., the Napo, 
the Putumayo or Ica» the Japora, and the Negro ; wMle irom the 
S. it is joined by the Jutay, the Juruay, the Madera, the Topajos, 
'^e Xinga, and the Tocantins. Of these, the Madera^ which 
xiaeB near Potosi, in hit. 20 S., is the grandest. 

The San Francisco rises in the province of Minas Greraes, in 
about lat. 20 S. and flows for a great distance by a N. direction 
to lat. 10, where it turns E., and falls into the Atlantic. 

The Parana, the Rio Grande (or Great River), rises in the 
«ane ridge as the San Francisco, but tiU^es an opposite direction, 
flowing at first W., but it afterwards turns S.^ and after a very 
lengthened coarse joins the Paraguay near Corrientes, in lat. 
27 deg. S. 

The URtJGUAT rises near the coast, opposite the island of St. 
Catherine, and runs W. under the name of Pellotas ; then turning 
S. W. it assumes the name of the Uruguay, or the Red River. It 
is one of the three grand streams which form the Plata. 

The Paraquat rises in the province of Matto Grosso, in about 
IStiii deg. of S. lat., in the same ridge from which emanate the To>- 
najos, the XiDgu, and the Tocantins. The Paraguay flows by a 
S. direction during its whole length, until at its exit it tm*ns W«, 
and constitutes with the Uruguay the great estuary of La Plata. 
The Paraguay has numerous tributaries. On the E. it receives 
from the Brazilian Andes the Parana and the Uruguay, while 
from the Western Andes it is augmented by the Pilco Mayo, thfc 
Rio Verde or Colorado, a branch of the Solado, and the Terceiro. 

The Rio DE LA Plata (or River of Silver), ao named by Cabot, 
in 1520, from the silver objects seen with the natives, is a most 
noble body of fresh water, chiefly formed by the junction of the 
Paraguay, the Parana, and the Uruguay. It is no where less 
than 30 miles broad, and at its entrance into the Atlantic, be- 
tween Cape Santa Maria on the N. and that of St. Antonio on the 
S., it expands to the width of 150 miles. 

Surface of Brazil. Ridges of mountains called the 
Brazilian Andes, to distinguish them from the great 
western chain of South America, run parallel with, and 
at various distances from, the coast. In these originate 
the gteat rivers of Brazil. On the W. are extensive 
plains. The whole of Brazil is covered with vast forests 
producing the wood called Brazil. The sylvan regions 
of Brazil are eminently distinguished for their magnifi- 
cence, the grand and useful products with which they 
abound, and their exhaustless powers of vegetation. 

Climate. The northern part of Brazil, being in the 
Torrid Zone, is extremely hot. The southern districts 
are exposed to a less degree of heat. 

Produets, Fruits of exquisite flavour, and all the 
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tropical products, attain perfection in Brazil ; including 
rice, coffee, cotton, sugar, and the prolific banana. To 
Brazil, Europe is indebted for the costly pine-apple* 
The mountain ridges are clothed to the very summiU 
with forests of wood useful for building, cabinet-ware,^ 
and dyeing ; while within, many of them are stored with 
gold, diamonds, topazes, and otlier precious stones^ 
The air of Brazil is peopled with clouds of insects. Of 
butterflies a collection has been made, having 1600 
different kinds, some of which rival in their colours the 
brilliant tints of the rainbow; and perhaps no other 
country in the world equals Brazil in the innumeraUe 
species of birds distinguished for beauty of plumage. 

Gorernwent, Brazil was discovered in 1500, by Vincent Pin9on, 
and taken possession of by the Portuguese the same year ; since 
ii-hich time, until 1821, it was governed by Portugal, but having 
dissolved its connexion with that country, it now forms an inde- 
pendent empire, under Pedro II. 

Religion, The established reh'gion is the Roman Catholic, with 
toleration to other sects for domestic worship, but without allow- 
ing any external form or temple. 

Population. The latest account estimates the population of 
Brazil at 5,130,418. 



GUIANA. 

Situation, ^c. Guiana, a district in the N.E. part 
of South America, between the rivers Orinoco and 
Amazon, is bounded on the N. and £. by the Atlantic, 
on the S. by part of Brazil, and on the W. by Colombia. 
It is in the Torrid Zone. 

Divisions. It has been divided into British, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and Dutch Guiana, forming the 
southern, eastern, and western districts ; but the- term 
Guiana is mostly applied to the British, French, and 
Dutch territories, Spanish Guiana being now a province 
of Colombia, and Portuguese Guiana being a part of 
Brazil. 

Dutch Guiana is sometimes called Surinam, from 
its chief river. Paramaribo, on the Atlantic, is the' 
capital. 

British Guiana includes the districts of Demerara, 
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Essequibo, and Berbice, each named from the river by 
which it is watered. Ca^., Georgetown (formerly 
called Stabrock), on the Demerara. In 1842 a Bishop 
was appointed to superintend the affairs of the English 
Church in this province. Pop. 134,695. 

French Guiana is the most eastern and smallest 
division of the three. Its capital is Cayenne, situated 
on a small island of the same name, at the mouth of the 
Ozapoh. 

Surface. A great part of Guiana consists of low, 
swampy savannahs ; the numerous rivers which empty 
themselves on the coasts carrying with them large quan- 
tities of mud, which, being deposited on the shores, 
forms a border of low ground covered with mangrove. 

Climate and Products* The rains, which form stag- 
nant ponds and marshes, render the climate of Guiana, 
in general, unhealthy. The products are Cayenne pep« 
per, sugar, coffee, and the cotton-shrub. 

Population. British, French, and Dutch Guiana con- 
tain about 250,000 inhabitants. 

SOUTH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 

South America has but few islands. The following 
are the principal : — 

Malouinas, or The Falkland Islands. This bleak, desolate, 
and uninhabited group, consists of nearly ninety islands in the S. 
Atlantic, off Patagonia, in about 52 dcg. of S. lat. The two 
-main islands, which are of considerable extent, are named the 
East and West Falklands. A settlement has been established 
here to secure a port for our ships to touch at in their expeditions 
to the South Seas. 

The Terra del Fuego Islands, eleven in number, extend 
in length about 360 miles from E. to W. along the strait of 
Magellan, and in extreme breadth, from N. to S., about 160, 
from the strait to the extremity of Cape Horn. This tract con- 
tains a large population. The Fuegians, who resemble tho 
Esquimaux at the opposite extremity of the American conti- 
'nent, are in many respects pitiable ; inhabiting a rugged and 
mountainous countrj', under an inclement sky, which forbids 
agriculture and all the pursuits that invigorate the mind and 
body, these poor creatures are in a state of pristine ignorance. 
As the islands produce few quadrupeds, they cannot depend on 
hunting for subsistence; their time is therefore almost wholly 
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occupied in fishing and in passing from one klaad to anoliMfe. 
Of religious worship of any kind they appear to hare no ide^ 
Their habite are, however, docile ; their behaviour to each otiier 
most affectionate; and they seem to possess all things in com- 
mon. Their only missiles are the bow, sling, and spear. ThoEK, 
with bead necklaces, baskets of plaited grass, and csBoeSy eem- 
prise their manufactures. The volcanic flames emitted from 
some of the hills, gave these islands their name, which sigaifies 
the Land of Fire. 

The Chilob Isles, one hundred in number, constitnte an 
archipelago, near the coast of Chili, and belong to its goven- 
;nent. They appear to have been formed by a convulsion of 
nature, which has broken the continent into pieces, being gene- 
rally rugged masses of rock, separated by deep channels. The 
Aurorse Australes are occasionally seen here. The population 
consists of Creole Spaniards and Indians. Great CMloe, te 
principal island, is 120 miles long and 36 broad. 

Juan Fernandez, in the S. Pacific Ocean, in lat. 33» is 
remarkable for the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, who was 
left on the island by his brutal commander. Captain Stradlmg^ 
on account of some antipathy taken against him. His adven- 
tures in this solitary and disconsolate abode, in which he con- 
tinued four years and four months, gave rise to the instructive 
and amusing tale of Robinson Crusoe, the design of which is to 
show what industry and a trust in Providence can accompfish 
under the most discouraging circumstances. 

The Galupagos, an uninhabited group of volcanic islands, are 
scattered along the Equator at the distance of 600 miles from the 
main land. 



ISLANDS IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

South Georgia, an island in the Southern Ocean, lat. 54 deg. 
30 min. S., and long. 37 W., was originally discovered by a Mosul 
La Roche, in 1675, but was not explored until Captain Cook did 
so in the Resolution, in 1771 9 and then called it Georgia, in honour 
of George III. It is about 90 miles long, and its mean breadth 
about 10. In Captain Cook's time its shores were frequented by 
vast numbers of sea- elephants and fur-seals, the former of whiek 
supplied oils, and the latter skins ; but the trade has ceased, those 
animals being nearly extinct. The tops of the mountains axe 
lofty, and covered with perpetual snow ; but in the valleys Yeg^ 
tation is rather abundant. 

South Shetland Isles. The discovery of this archipelago wu 
made by Mr. William Smith, on a passage from Monte "Video to 
Valparaiso, in 1819. The northern range of South Shetland 
Islands lies between lat. 61 and 63, and long. 54 and 63 W., «nd 
consists of twelve main islands and numerous rocks above wateTf 

St. Peter's Island is in lat. 69 deg. and a half S., and long. 91 
W, This island, with some land situated between the 73rd and 
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74th deg. of W. long., was disooTwed in 1819 by a Russian ez- 

? edition to the Soaih Polar Seas. The island was named after 
eter the Great, and the land was called Alexander's Land, from 
the late Emperor of Knssia. They are the two nearest points of 
land to the Sondi Pole, except those rets^itly discovered ^ 
CaptaiB James Ross. 

Though the above is the most southern land yet discoyered, 
it has been reserved for the honour of an Englishman to explore 
the South Polar Sea to a latitude hitherto unattained by any other 
■navigator* Lieotenant Weddell, of the Royal Navy, in the cutter 
Beattfqy, of London, having saHed, in 1822, on an expedition to 
the South Polar Sea, reached, on the 20th February, 1823, the 
lat. of 74 deg. 15 min. S., and long. 34 deg. 16 min. 45 sec. W., 
being 3 deg. 5 min., or 214 geographical miles farther south than 
CSaptain Cook, or any other preceding navigator, has explored. 
In honour of the uncle of our most gracious Sovereign, the name 
of King George the J'onrth's Sea was given to this hitherto un^ 
visited part of the Ocean '. 



AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA. 

The vast ocean which occupies the space between Asia 
and America, and which covers nearly half the surface 
of the whole globe, is studded with innumerable islands^ 
as the heavens are with stars. Many of them are soli- 
tary, while others form connected groups or chains^ 
They have generally been divided into two classes, those 
of Australasia and those of Polynesia. Their in^ 
habitants are for the most part but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the arts, or even with the comforts of 
civilized life, their chief excellence being limited to the 
construction and dexterous management of their canoesr 
In colour they are of a deep copper brown, have long^ 
and straight black hair, and their faces are often tattooed. 
The chief weapons used by them are spears, bows and 
arrows, darts and clubs, some of which are highly carved* 
While the exterior of these islands is often distinguished 
by numerous beds of coral, branching into the water 

* The highest northern latitude yet attained is that reached \^ 
Captain Scoreshy, who, in a voyage to Greenland, sailed as far 
North as 80 deg. 34 min., which is only 566 miles from the Pole. 
The difference between the latitude hitherto attained in the 
northern and southern hemispheres, arises from the latter being 
proportionably colder by 1(> degrees of latitude than thft ^<ix\a.«t% 
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with great luxuriance, or collected in round balls, and 
in various other figures, their interior has emineQcea 
varied, bold, and impressively grand. It is also the 
peculiar characteristic of the mountains in the South 
Seas, that their verdure and luxuriance of vegetaticm 
increase with their altitude. The elevated ridges are 
in many parts intersected with fine plains and valleys, 
down which streams of. pure and healthful waters flow, 
and which are also enriched with timber and fruit trees. 
The feathered inhabitants of the groves are various and 
beautiful, bat the quadrupeds in the islands are few in 
number. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia signifies Southern Asia', which compre- 
hends Australia, formerly called New Holland, with Van 
Diemen*s Land, Papua or New Guinea, New Britain, 
New Ireland, the Solomon Isles, Queen Charlotte's 
Islands, New Hebrides, and the islands of New Zealand ; 
these all taken together may now be considered as a fifUi 
part of the world. On the S.W. of New Holland are 
the settlements of Swan River and King George's Sound, 
and on the N. is another on Bathurst Island. 

Australia is now divided into New South Wales 
cap. Sydney), Victoria, late the district of Port Philip 
cap, Melbourne), South Australia {cap, Adelaide), 
.Australind or West Australia {cap, Perth), and North 
Australia. 

New South Wales occupies the greater part of the Eastern 
•coast Victoria embraces the south-eastern comer of the con- 
tinent. South Australia is a vast tract of land to the West of 
^ew South Wales and Victoria, containing about 300^000 square 
miles. Australind, or Western Australia, was founded in 1829, 
on the bank of Swan River, but now extends to 35 deg. of S. lat. 
North Austraha lies between the gulf of Carpentaria and Ad- 
inbalty Gulf. A settlement formed in 1838 at Port Essington 
upon the northern coast of Australia was abandoned in 1849. 

Australia, or New Holland, which constitutes about half of 
Australasia, is the largest island in the world, being in average 
breadth 2500 statute miles, in length the half that quantity, and 
in size only a sixth less than the European continent. The east- 

» From " Australis," the Latin for southern. 
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em coast, which was explored by Captam Cook, is named New 
South Wales, and has on it some settlements, formed in 1786 for 
the reception of British convicts, whom the law does not condemn 
to capita] panishments, or whose sentence the sovereign has miti- 
gated, and whom it is neither prudent nor humane to keep con- 
Hncd in Great Britain ^^. Sydney town, the capital of New South 
Wales, stands on the S. side of the harbour of Port Jackson. It 
Is a picturesque and to a great extent a well-built town. The 
coast of New Holland is bajrren, but its interior is beautiful and 
fertile, producing all the species of vegetables known in £ngland| 
with a variety of excellent fruits. The principal river yet disco- 
vered is the Hawkesbury', which empties itself into the Pacific 
N. of Port Jackson. The British population of Australia amounts 
to above 500,000 K The population of Sydney is upwards of 50,000. 

In 1830, Captain Sturt, by following the course of the Murrim- 
bidgee, a large river taking its origin in the southern mountains, 
and running westerly towards the interior in a line with the 
Lachlan, discovered that it fell into other large rivers, one of 
which, that flows from the eastward, he concludes to be the Dar- 
ling. These united streams, which he called the Murray, flow 
through a channel 100 yards wide, and 12 feet deep. 

The natives of the interior of New Holland probably approach 
nearer the brutal state than any other savages, having neither* 
houses nor clothing. Civilization is, however, extending itself 
under British influence, and the Eoglidi settlements are making 
rapid advances in knowledge and the comforts of life. Schools 
have been formed, places of worship erected, and Bible societies 
instituted for the reformation of those sons and daughters of 
Britain whom she has been compelled to shake off from her 
bosom for their crimes. There are four bishoprics of the English 
Church in Australia, viz. Sydney, Newcastle, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide. 



^^ The colony of West Australia is now the only convict set- 
tlement on the Australian mainland. 

* The Hawkesbury river is named after the late Earl of Liver- 
pool, who, at the time of its discovery, was Lord Hawkesbury. 

• The discovery of gold in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
more recently in South Australia, has naturally caused a large in- 
crease in the population, by attracting adventurers of every class 
and nation. 

Mr. Westgarth, in his Import to the Mdboume Chamber of 
Commercey 1st April, 1863, gives the following interesting com- 
parison : ^ Eighteen years ago there was not a civilized human 
beinjr residing in the colony of Victoria. The population is now 
200,000. In March, 1851, the population of Melbourne was 
23,000 : at this moment it is estimated that the city and its 
outskirts contain 80,000 souls. The town of Geelong contained 
8000 souls two years ago; its population cannot at present be 
much lower than 20,000." 
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• Before the promul^tiMm ef the reoenft set gvaaldng ta aU the 
Australian Coloniea a fvee oooetitiitioiuJ goTemment^ eac^ heU 
the position of a crown colony, the goremment being administered 
either solely by means of a goyemory appointed by the Crowi^ 
or by a governor, aaeisted and controlled by an eaeeatitie eoiiBe&. 
But in the year 1850 an act of Parliament was passed, whieli 
conferred upon each the prlyilege of a liCgislative Gouk»1 ; one- 
third of ike members to be appointed by the Crown, Mid tivo* 
thirds to be elected by the inhabitants. The Goy^enor and 
Legislatiye Council in each colony are authorized to make laws far 
its government, to regulate the expenditure of its leyenne^ and 
to nilfU all the ordinl^y fhnetions A a free legislatiye aasembly. 

Van Dibmbm's Land, or Tasmania, formerly considered a part 
of New Holland, is now known to be an island separated from il 
by a narrow strait called, from the name of its discoverer, Bass's 
Strait. This ishind, which is about 20^ miles long, and HM> hi 
width, contains a Britioh p<^ulation of 70,060^ of whom 99,99% 
i^abit Hobart Town, the capital. 

Nbw Guiif ba, or Papua, one of the largest iriands in tiie world^ 
lies £, of the Molucca Islea and N. o€ New Holland f from As 
former it is separated by the channel named the Gilolo P aoasg sy 
and from the latter by Torres^ Strait, while on the £• tiie stmit 
of Dampier divides it from the island of New Britain. l%e 
mountains and the diores of New Gkunea are ridbly clothed with 
wood. The inhabitants, who, in the Malay tongue^ are named 
PaftuoM, that is, wooUy-headed, constitute the true oeeamo Ne« 
groes. They are savage in their manners and habits, and dis^ 
gusting in appearance. The feathered creation of New QniBsa 
is particulariy splendid. It is the peculiar country of the die^^ 
gant and romantic bird of Paradise, of which there are ten se- 
cies, all clothed with beautiful plumage. They are shot wiA 
blunted arrows, that their feathers may be preserved iminjored. 
Pop. 500,000. 

Nbw Britain and New Ireland lie N. of New Guinea, being 
-separated from each other by the Strait of St. George. 

The New Hebrides are between the I4th and ^th deg. of S. 
lat., and 1 66— i 70 of E. long. 

New Caledonia is an exteivuve island S.W. of the New 
Hebrides. 

New Zealand consists of three islands — ^two of very large size, 
and one of much smaller dimensions — which are situated be- 
tween 34 deg. 22 min. and 47 deg. 25 min. S. lat., and 166 deg. 
and 180 deg. W. long. The two principal are separated by Cook°8 
Strait, named after the celebrated navigator who first sailed 
through it. A chain of mountains crosses them both. The three 
island are generally known as the North, Middle, and South 
Islands ; or, as they are named in the Charter, New Ulster, New 
Munster, and New Leinster. 

The native inhabitants of New Zealand are altogether a different 
race from the aborigines of Australia, and probably belong to the 
Malay family of nations. They are a fine, well-shaped, tall, and 
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sobnrt set of people, with olive oamplexioofiiy and bkek ^oasy. 
hair. When first visited by Enropeana thqr were addicted ta 
capnibalism, bat by the introdnction of Christianilyy and the pro« 
gnasa of civilization, this propensity has been for the most part 
eradicated. In other respects they possess many qualities snpe* 
DOT to those of most BnciviU2sed people. They are divided into' 
tribes, each under its own chief, who is absolute in his dominiona^ 
«id the members are bound together by the ties of clanship. Th» 
number of native inhabitants does not, in all probability, exaeed, 
beiween ^,000 and 70,000, and these are rapidly diminishing. 

In 1835 an association was formed in London ior the purpose o^ 
promoting the settlement of British subjects in New Zealand^ 
rahce which time many thousands (^emigrants have been sent out» 
so that it is bow become a place of considerable importance. In 
1841 this country was declared an independent British colony, 
and placed under the control of a Cxovemor and CounciL Ther« 
ace mx settlements now existing in New Zealand, three of which 
are situated in the North,and three in the Middle Island. In the 
Korth Island are WeDington, Auckland, and New Plymouth : in 
tile ItCddle, Nelson, Gmterbury, and Otaeo. The total British 
peculation amounts to about 25,000. A Bishop of New Zealand 
was appointed in 1841. 

POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia, which is derived from the two Grreek words 
pohu many, and nesos an island, may be said to extend 
firom N. to S. over nearly 50 deg. of latitude, while its 
breadth may be reckoned from the 170tfa E. to the 
130th degree oi W. longitude. The £^llowing are it» 
chief divisions : the Pelew Islands, the Ladrones, die 
Carolines, the Sandwich Isles, the Marquesas, the So- 
ciety Isles, King George's Islands, the Friendly Island^^ 
and the Navigators' Isles. 

The Pelew Islands lie between the 5th and 9th deg.. of N. 
hiLf and in about the V36th deg, of £. lone. The inhabitants are 
described by Blr. Keate as a mdd, hospitable, and social noe. 
The govemment consists of a king and nobles, whose symbol of 
dignity is a bracelet of bone on the wrist. Abb^ Thulle^ king of 
Hie Pelew Islands, gare that surest proof of a wise mind, a d^ 
aire to acquire knowledge, by permitting his son^ Prince Lee Boo^ 
to accompany Captain Wilson to England in 1783, for the pur- 
pose of being educated. That amiable and engaging youth, who 
had made considerable progress in learning, was prematurely cat 
off by the small-pox in .1784, and buried in RothWfaithe church^ 
yard, near London, at' the expense of the Eaat India Company^ 
who erected a tablet to his iBflmory. 

The Ladboites, or MABiiwrBS^which are sixteen in immber, lie 
between the 13th and 2l8t deg.of N«ha.,andtfae 144th and 146tlL 
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deg. of E. long. They were disooyered by Magellan, who named 
them LadroneSy from the thievish disposition of the people. 
Guam is the largest, but Unian the most known, having been 
praised, though with some exaggeration, in the account of Lord 
Anson's voyage. It abounds in oranges, and to this most whole* 
some, because antiseptic fruit, the crew of Lord Anson's ship were 
indebted for their recovery from a scorbutic complaint. The sail- 
ing proas or canoes have been celebrated as the swiftest vessels 
on the seas, and as sometimes passing over 20 miles in an hour* 

The Carolinb Islands (sometimes called the New Philippines) 
extend over nearly 20 deg. of longitude. The inhabitants are 
reported to be somewhat civilized, and are the most expert sailors 
and fishermen of any of the Polynesian islands. 

The Sandwich Isles were the last discovery of Captain Cook, 
who named them after the Earl of Sandwich, first Lord of the 
Admiralty at the time of their discover}*. They are eleven in 
number, and lie between the 18th and 22nd deg. of N. lat., and 
the 156th and 160th of W, long. Owrthee, the largest and most 
southern, has lofty mountains, one of which. Mount Kaah, xises 
in three peaks, which can be seen 40 leagues, and its summit is 
always covered with snow ; and calculating, therefore, by the 
tropical line of snow, its elevation must be more than 15,000 feet. 
Knrakakoa Bay, the part most frequented by European ships, is 
unhappily celebrated for the tragical end of Captain Cook, who 
Was killed here, February 14, ifVOy by the natives, in a sudden 
fit of not wholly unprovoked resentment. Whahoa, the central 
island, and the best of the group, is every where fertile. Tameha- 
meha, the King, and Tamehamalu, the Queen of Whahoa, visited 
England, in May, 1824 ; but falling ill of the measles during 
their residence, ihe Queen died on Thursday, July 8 th, and the 
King on the Wednesday following. Their laudable inducements 
to visit England, were to see the country, to obtain a better 
knowledge of commercial business, and to make arrangements 
with the British government for the protection and prosperity of 
the Sandwich Islands. 

The Marquesas, thirteen in number, lie between the 9th and 
lOth deg. of S. lat, and in the 138th and 139th deg. of W. long. 
The inhabitants ai-e said to be the handsomest of all the Poly- 
nesian race. 

Society Islands. These islands, which Captain Cook so named 
on account of their contiguity, are six in number ; but Otaheitc, 
Eimao, and others, are usually classed with them. They lie be- 
tween the IGth and 20th deg. of S. lat., and about the 150th of 
W. long. 

Otaheite or Tahiti ', nearly in the centre of the group, and 
120 miles in circumference, is formed of two peninsulas joined by 
an isthmus. The S.E. part is highly luxuriant ; the hills, though 

' On the 8th of September, 1842, Admiral Dupetit-Thouars 
took possession of Otaheite and the surrounding group of islands 
in the name of the King of the French. 
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steep, are covered to the very summit with trees and shrubs, and 
even the rocks seem to have the power of producing and retaimng 
verdant clothing. The plains and valleys are enriched with the 
cocoa-nut tree and the banana, whose fruit is the chief food of the 
inhabitants, and with many beautiful woods ; and Otaheite first 
supplied our West India Islands with the valuable bread-fruit. 

Otaheite was the first scene of those religious missions which 
form so peculiar a feature of the present era, and which ai*e 
now gilding with the rays of Christianity the mountain-tops 
and deep valleys of the earth. The Otaheitans, who were for- 
merly disgraced by many barbarous or foolish practices, delight- 
ing in human sacrifices and other abominations, have broken 
their idols, demolished their Pagan temples, and under the benign 
influence of the Christian religion, and of the arts of civilized life, 
have attained a knowledge and comparative degree of virtue and 
consequent happiness, affording a pleasing contrast to their for- 
mer degraded state. Chapels and numerous schools have been 
erected and established in several districts of the islands *. 

Bligh's Island is in lat. 7 deg. S. and 178 £. long. Captain 
Bligh, with nineteen of his men, was compelled on the 28th of 
April, 1789, by the mutinous crew of his ship, the Bounty, to 
quit the vessel, and go into an open boat at one of the Friendly 
Islands. The captain and his party reached the island of Timor, 
south of the Moluccas, after a perilous voyage of 3600 miles. 
The mutineers visited Otaheite, married some of the women, and 
finally settled at Pitcaim's Island (lat. 25 S. and long. 130 W.), 
which is now inhabited by some of their descendants. 
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In 1841, Captain James Ross, in the ship Erebus, discovered 
tracts of land in the Antarctic Ocean, extending from 70 deg. to 
79 defj. of S. lat., which he traced from 165 deg. to 171 deg. 23 
min. E. long. The whole southern land thus traced is distin- 
guished by the name of South Victoria, in honour of our beloved 
Sovereign. On the 28th of January, 1841, he discovered a vol- 
canic mountain, 12,400 feet above the level of the sea, which ho 
properly, after the name of his ship, called Mount Erebus, Its 
position is lat. 77 deg. 32 min. S., long. 167 deg. E. On the 15th 
of February he approached to within 157 miles of the South 
Magnetic Pole. 

* In the district of Atehuru, or Attahooroo, which extends 
along the shores 15 miles, and runs far into the interior, is a 
Missionary settlement named Burdcr's Point, in honour of the 
late Rev. George Burder, formerly Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society ; while, on the S. side of the island, in the 
rich and beautiful district of Papara, is Haweis Town, which per- 
petuates the name of the late Doctor Haweis, a zealous patron of 
Religious Missions. 
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OF TUE 

UNIVERSE AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



1. The Universe, of which the earth is a portion, 
comprehends all created things in the whole abyss of 
space. The regions of infinite space ^ are occupied by 
innumerable radiant bodies, which, by reason of their 
remoteness from the earth, appear like so many shining 
spots or stars. 

While the eye of ignorance regards the celestial orbs merdy 
as objects of attractive brilliancy or amusing figure, philosophy 
contemplates them as works not only splendid but useful. Ao* 
found thought and science, and excursive imagination, are in* 
deed unable to number the multitude, measure the magnitudes^ 
or prescribe limits to the spheres of the heavenly host ; reasAn, 
however, concludes, that each fixed star is a sun, having the 
form, nature, and use of our own great luminary ; and consti- 
tuting, like him, the centre of a system of woiids revolving round 
it by harmonic laws of motion, and inhabited by bemgs endowed 
with faculties adapted to their situation. 

When man, who dwells in houses of clay, whose foundation is 
in the dust, and who is crushed before the moth ', views snr- 

' The nature of infinite time or space cannot be reached by 
the narrow limits of human capacity. The following may, how- 
ever, give young persons some idea of infinite space ; the star 
Sirius is 32 millions of millions of miles distant from our eardu 
Let it be supposed that the fixed stars are at the same distance 
from each other as Sirius is from the earth, and a faint idea may 
be formed of infinite space. 

» Job iv. 19. 
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rounding worlds so far superior in rank and grandeur to his own, 
and when he recollects that if the entire system, of which his 
small domain is a part, were annihilated, it would he of little mo- 
ment to the works of Creation, he is filled with deep humility, 
fear, and awe '. From this self-ahasement he is, however, ex- 
alted to the feelings of love, gratitude, and joy, for he has been 
told by One who left the palaces of heaven to give him the assur- 
ance, that the Ruler of the Universe, though enthroned on the 
loftiest eminence of greatness and power, deigns to care for man ; 
and that He who clothes the fields and sumptuously arrays the 
lilies, has made a weak and erring creature the object of his 
peculiar favour. 

As we appropriate the materials which compose the earth to 
our use, so we draw from the heavens wisdom for the direction of 
onr conduct. The brief span of time allotted to. our mortal ex- 
istence is divided according to the periodical revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, which thus regulate the life of man, and by 
giving it system and uniformity, increase its value and happiness. 
The Sun and Moon portion out our time into years, months, 
weeks, and days. The operations of seed-time and harvest, of 
Bommer and winter, are conducted by a reference to the heavens. 
Nor is the helm of the mariner less indebted to the stany host^ 
than the plough of the husbandman. By the friendly light of 
the celestial luminaries, and by their evolutions, the navigatn^ 
croBses Uie trackliess ocean, ascertains his distance from home, 
and eounts ^e hours which must intervene before he is restored 
to his happiness. Astronomy may also be called the handmaid 
of chronology and history ; since the light which it sheds on facts, 
daricened by the succession of ages, dissipates error and confirms 
tmth. To condude, when night draws tiie splendid canopy of 
the heavens over man, and he closes the day by praise to his 
Maker, he exclaims with the royal Psalmist, ** The heavens de- 
olaie the glory of God, and the firmament showeth" forth. ** His 
handy work." 

2. Of the Fixed Stars. The fixed stars are thus 
named from their preserving nearly the same position 
with regard to each other, though their situation with, 
respect to the heavens, as seen from the earth, is dififer- 
ent at different seasons of the year, and in different 
fiours of the night. 

For the purpose of referring to them, as to so many settled- 
points, the various motions of the other heavenly bodies, the fixed 

' As a comparison of the relative size of the earth to the rest 
of the universe, a drop of water bears a much greater proportion, 
to the rest of the globe, than the earth bears to the worlds which 
fill infinite space. 
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stam havo been divided into eonstellations or ^^ups *, each group 
being composed of stars contiguous to each other. Whifo the 
names of some of these consteUations indicate the resemblaoee 
which, in the fanciful imagination of the ancients, they bore to 
particular animals, those of others either record the elegant fic- 
tions of antiquity, or p^^tuate the remembvanee of heroe%» 
sages, and patriots, whO| during their stay on earth, acted a dis- 
tinguished part^ and were- therefi»e placed among the starry host 
by the gratitudiB and superstition of tiieir admwers. The nun^>er 
or the constellations is ninety-three. Of these, twelve mark tim ^ 
Zb^cal circle ; while thirty-four enrich the Northern, and fortgr* 
seven l^e Soutitem Hemisphere. The number of stars forminf^ 
the constelhittons, as fbund on the globes', is, however, a very 
snmll fraction of the myriadiB which greet the eye of science whUe 
it explores the heavens. Among the Pl^ades, instead of 6, 7» or 
Sf Dr. Hook counted 78 ; Gralileo found 80 in the bdt of Orion's 
sword ; Lalande, the French astronomer, has determined tfa« 
positions of 60,000 stars between the North Pole and about two 
degrees south of the Tropic of Capricorn ; and Sir Williaoi 
Herschel is said to have observed not less than 1 16,000 in that 
sadiant patii of light, the Milky Way. But. while these immense 
numbers are disclosed to the view of astronomers^ assisted by the 
telescope, not more than 1000 stars are visible, at one time) to 
the naked eye* Of th» vast distan«e of the fixed stars fi»m ous 
earth some idiaa may be ooneeived from the fiicts, that l^ria% 
the nearest of all the fixed stars to our planet, is not less than 
thirty-two milUons of millions of miles distant; ''that sound* 
which travels at the rate of 1142 feet in a second, would not 
reach our earth from that star in less than four millions of years ; 
and that a cannon-ball flying with ita usual velocity of 480 milea 
in an hour would consume 523,211 years In its passage from 
Siriua to our ^obe." 

3k 0£ the Solar System. The Sbkr System, as at 
present known, includes the Sun, its great central sphere: 
eleven primary planets which revolve round him ; and 
eighteen secondary planets, their satellites. To these 
may he added comets. ** It is usual to call the Sun 
and the planets which, with their moons, revolve round 
bim, the Solar System, because they are a class of the 
heavenly bodies far apart &om the innumerable fixed 
stars, and so near to each other as to exert a perceptible 

^ The division of the stars into constellations is as ancient as 
the book of Job, in which we find mention of Arcturus, Orion, 
and the Pleiades. 

. ' On Bardin's 12-inch globes thess are 3840 stars, while those 
of 18 inches have nearly 6000. 
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inflaence on one another, and thus to be connected 
together,** 

The Sun is a spherical body, whose diameter is 883,246 miles, 
and whose circumference is about 2,770,000 miles. In buUc 
the Sun is more than a million times larger than the Earth ; it 
would therefore require more than a million of globes the size 
of our planet to form a body equal to it* It tarns round its 
axis in 25 days, 10 hours, aud by its circular direction round 
the common centre of all the planetary motions, the Sun dis- 
penses his heat the more equally among his attendants. Al- 
though the mean distance of the Sun from our earth is com- 
puted to be 95 millions of miles, such is the Telocity of light, 
that his rays, travelling at the rate of twelve millions of miles a 
minute, reach our planet in the short space of eight minutes — 
a velocity, a million times greater than that of a cannon-ball, 
which would not come to our earth from the Sun in less than 
22 years and 226 days, 

4. Of the Planets. The Planets' are distinguished 
not only by their motion, but also by their steady light 
from the fixed stars, which are constantly twinkling. 
X)f the celestial bodies that derive their light, beat, and 
animation from the Solar beams, eight are larger than 
the others, namely : — Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Herschel or the Georgium 
Sidus, and Neptune. The smaller Planets, which have 
all been discovered since the year 1800, ar^ Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. These heavenly bodies move 
at unequal distances and in different periods round the 
Sun. Four of them are provided with attendants, which 
by reflecting the light of the Sun, compensate his 
absence. These are called Secondary Planets, Satellites, 
or Moons. 

Mercurt, the planet nearest the Sun, from which its mean 
distance is 37 millions of miles, revolves round him in about 
87 days, 23 hours, 15 minutes, 43*6 seconds, travelling at the 
rate of 105,000 miles an hour. The year to its inhabitants is 
not quite three of our months. Mercury is the smallest of the 
seven larger planets, having a diameter of only 3200 miles, and 
in bulk is 30 times less than our earth. The heat of the Sun at 



• ** They are called Plar.ets from the Greek word Plandet^ 
which signifies a tcan(fc;vr."— Rowbotham's Derivatite Dictionary^ 
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Mercury is, from its near vicinity, seven times greater than onr 
summer-heat. A cannon-ball projected from the Sun would 
reach the orbit of Mercury in 8 years and 276 days. 

Venus, the most beautiful, and to appearance tlie largest, of the 
planets, is about 68 millions of miles from the Sun, round wliich 
she performs her journey in 224 days, 16 hours, 49 minutes, II 
seconds, and therefore travels at the rate of 75,000 miles an hour. 
In size, Venus is nearly as large as the Earth, her diameter beinf^ 
about 7700 miles. She turns round her axis in 23 hours, 21 
minutes, 7 seconds of our time, and receives twice as ranch light 
and heat from the Sun as our earth. A cannon-ball projected from 
the Sun would reach the orbit of Venus in 16 years and 136 days. 

The Earth, which, in the Solar System, is next to Mercury 
and Venus, is 95 millions of miles from the Sun, and revolves 
round him in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 seconds, 
travelling at the rate of 68,000 miles an hour. This revolution, 
which foiTns its year, is the cause of the different lengths of the 
days and nights, and therefore, of the different seasons. Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. The Earth turns on its axis in 
23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds, which causes day and night. 
Its diameter ia about 7964 miles, and the mean diameter of the 
orbit in which it moves 190 mUlions of miles. One secondary 
planet, the Moon, attends on the Earth. 

Mass, a planet distinguished by its red and fiery colour, is 
about 144 millions of miles from the Sun, round wliich he moves 
at the rate of 53,000 miles an hour, performing his revolution in 
686 days, 23 hours, 30 minutes, 35 seconds, while his diurnal ro* 
tation is completed in 24 hours, 39 minutes, 2 13 seconds. The 
diameter of Mars is about 4189 miles, and he receives only one- 
half the light and heat which we enjoy. He is not attended by 
any niron or satellite. A cannon-ball projected from the Son 
would reach the orbit of Mars in 34 years and 165 days. 

Jupiter, the largest of the planets, is distinguished no less for 
its magnitude than its brilliancy. This magnificent orb is more 
than 494 millions of miles distant from the Sun, and is, therefore, 
five times farther from it than our earth. While he takes 4332 
dayp, 14 hours, 27 minutes, 10'8 seconds, to perform a revolution 
round the Sun, and, therefoi*e, has a year nearly equal to 12 of 
ours, the diurnal rotation of Jupiter upon his axis is completed 
in the short space of 9 hours, 55 minutes, 49*7 seconds ; his da^'s 
and nights are, therefore, not quite five hours each in length. 
From the. axis of this planet having but little inclination, there is 
no difference in his seasons : perpetual summer is enjoyed in his 
equinoctial portion, while eternal winter reigns in his polar re- 
gions. Jupiter is attended by four moons or satellites, which 
revolve round him at different times and distances. The /rsf, 
in about 1 day and 18 hours ; the second, in 3 days and 12 hours ; 
the third, in 7 days and 3 hours ; and the fourth in 16 days and 
16 hours. These satellites are objects of great interest to astro- 
nomers, since, from their eclipses, the longitude of different places 
on our globe is accm*&tely ascertained. The diameter of Jupitoi^^ 
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being 91,000 miles^ be is 1470 times larger tlian our earih, ; buiy 
bi consequence of his mat distance &om the Sun, he enjoys only 
a twenty-fifth part of uie light and heat which w« enjoy. A can^ 
non-ball projected irom the Sun would reach, the orbit of Jupiter 
in 117 years, 237 days. 

Saturn, which, until the discovery of the plan«t Hfianohel or 
Georgium Sidus, was considered the most remoto planet of the 
Solar System, is 906,183»000 miles distant from tiie Sun, round 
which he revolves in little less than thirty of our yearsi trayelling 
at the rate of 21,000 miles in an hour. His diameter is 77>68u 
miles. Saturn biieing nearly ten times more distant from the Sun 
than the Earth is, enjoys about 90 times less light and heat ; 
yet the light which he receives is 1000 times as great as the 
light of the full moon is to us. Saturn is attended by seven moona 
or satellites, having different periodical times. The one nearest 
&im performs a revolution round him in 22 hours and a hal^ 
while that which is most remote takes 79 days and 7 hours for 
its monthly journey. In addition to these moons» Saturn has two. 
fiominous rings at the distance of 2839 miles from each, other, and 
which, probably, reflect the light of the Sun on that planet ; the 
inner ring is 20,000 miles broad, and the outer one 7200 miles. 
Saturn performs his diurnal rotation in 10 hours and 16 imnntf». 
— liis day and night, therefore, are only about 5 hours each. A 
canncm-baU projected from the Sun to Saturn would reach his 
<KCbit in 215 years and 287 days. Festivals^ called Satnmaliar 
were celebrated in honour of Saturn, as is generally supposed^ 
long before the foundation of Rome, in commemoration of the 
freedom and equality which prevailed on earth in the golden 
seign of Saturn. 

The Geobgium Sidus, Hebschbl, or Ubakus, was discovered 
at Bath, in 1781, by that indefatigable astronomer. Sir William 
Herschel, and was, by him, named the Greorgium Sidus, in honour 
of his munificent patron, George IIL By astronomers it is, how- 
ever, called by the name of its illustiious discoverer, and by the 
French, Uranus. This planet is more than 1800 millions of mileB 
from the Sun, around which he revolves in about 84 of our yeax% 
travelling at the rate of 16,000 miles an hour. His distance 
from the Sun being 19 times greater than that of the Earth, he 
has 361 times less light and heat than our planet. In magnitude 
the Georgium Sidus is nearly 80 times larger than the Earth. A 
cannon-ball projected from the Sun would reach the orbit of the 
Georgium Sidus in 530 years and 300 days. 

Keptune was discovered in the Autumn of 1846. Mr. Adama 
of Cambridge and M. Le Verrier of Paris lay claim to the dis- 
covery. In the monthly notice of the Astronomioal Society for 
the meeting of the 13th of November, 1846, Mr. Airy gives it as 
his opinion that, without in the least detracting from the merits 
of the discoverers, it is a movement of Hie age ^— ^ that it haa 
been urged by the feeling of the scientific world in general ; and 
has been nearly perfected by the collateral, but independent 
labours of various persons possessing the talents or powers best 
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suited to the diffearent- paarts of the reseirofaes.'' This is the mosi 
remote planet of the Solar System, beiog 2869 millions of miloA 
from the Son ; around which he revolves in ahout 165 of out 
years. His diameter is 42,000 miles. 

Ceres, one of the four smaller planets, was discovered in 1^1^ 
at Palermo, in Sicily, by M. Piazzi, whose name it sometimes 
hears. Ceres is a small planet, having a diameter of less than. 
200 miles. It revolves round the Sun in 4 years, 220 days. 

Pallas, which is also a small planet, about 140 miles iu di- 
ameter, and performing its revolution in 4 years, 224 days, waa 
discovered by Dr. Olbers, at Bremen, in Grermany. 

June was discovered at 'Bremen in 1802, by Mr. Harding. Ita 
size is thought to be half that of our moon. 

Vesta, which was discovered in 1807 by Dr. Olbers, performs 
its revolution round the Sun in about 3 years, 66 days. 

5. The Moon. This beautiful attendant on our 

earth, which '^ takes up the wondrous tale " of Divine 

power and goodness by night, borrows its light from the 

Sun.^ The Moon's mean distance from the centre of the 

£arth is 336,267 miles ; her diameter is about 2161.. 

She moves with respect to our planet, 2290 miles in 

her orbit every hour, and goes round the Earth, firom 

change to change,, ia 29 days» 12 hours, and 44 minutesi 

2*8 seconds. 

The Moon is supposed to be inhabited. Her surface is diversi-- 
fied, like that of our earth, with mountains an d valleys. The shinine 
spots are pronounced by astronomers to be the elevations, and 
^e dark patches — ^plains and hollow pounds. Some of the moun* 
tains are found to be a mile in height ; and as the Earth has ita. 
Etna, Vesuvius, and other volcanoes, so the Moon has at least 
five burning mountains. With regard to reflected light, the Earth 
is. to the Moon what she is to our planet. To the inhabitants of 
Ae Moon, the Earth appears about thirteen times as large as the 
former seems to us ; and notwithstanding the splendour of thft 
heavens, when the Moon fills her ample orb, it would require 
ninety thousand full moons to afford moon-h'ght equal to common 
day- light when the Sun does not shine out, and his light is par- 
tially obscured from us by clouds. 

6. Comets are solid spherical bodies, like planets* 
and derive their- light and heat from the Sun, round 
which they revolve in elliptical orbits. They are sup- 
posed to be uninhabited, since the intense heat they 
imbibe, when nearest the Sun, and the cold they must 
experience when farthest from him, could not be endured 
by living beings ^ Comets are often accompanied by a 

^ Some of the Comets go fourteen times as far from the Sun as 
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luminous train called the tail, which is supposed to he 
the smoke or vapour rising from the hody opposite to 
the Sun. 

^^ Comets move in longer and narrower paths than the planets, 
T^eur patlis are elliptical. They also differ from the planets and 
their moons in another respect ; for they do not*' wholly ^' depend 
on the Sun for their light ; they give light of themselves, being 
apparently vast bodies heated by coming in their course much 
nearer to the Sun than the nearest of the planets do. Their mo- 
tion is more rapid than that of the planets ; they approach much 
nearer, retreat from him to a greater distance, and take a longer 
time in going round him." 

OF THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

The Terrestrial Glohe is a representation of the 
Earth with its several divisions of land and water. In 
order to show the relative position of the various parts 
of the Earth, and of the motion of the Sun, Moon, and* 
Stars, imaginary lines or circles have been formed both 
on the terrestrial and celestial globes. 

1. The Axis is a line Supposed to be drawn through 
tlie centre of the Earth, and on which it turns. It is* 
represented by the wire upon which the globe revolves. 
The revolutfon of the Earth upon its axis from west to 
east occasions day and night by its bringing some parts 
of the Earth opposite to the Sun, and withdrawing 
others from it. The Sun and the Heavenly bodies, 
therefore, appear to move the contrary way. 

2. The Poles are the two extremities of the Earth's 
axis, north and south. Each is 90 degrees from the 
Equator. 

3. Circles. There are four great circles, each of 
which divides the globe into two equal parts, and which 
circles are divided into 360 degrees. They are the 
Equator, the Ecliptic, the Brazen Meridian, and the 
Horizon. 

Saturn is ; notwithstanding which, they are then nearer to the 
Sun than to any of the fixed stars. The Comet which appeared 
in 1680, was, at its greatest distance, eleven thousand two hundred 
millions of miles from the Sun, and its least distance from the Sun's 
centre was but four hundred and ninety thousand miles.— Jotce's 
IHalogues. 
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4. The Equator, which encompasses the middle of 
the globe, divides it into the northern and southern 
hemispheres, and is 90 degrees from the Poles. On 
this circle are marked the degrees of longitude. 

5. The Ecliptic is a circle crossing the Equator, in 
the opposite points of Aries and Libra. It shows the 
path of the heavens in which the Sun appears to travel 
every year, in moving from the summer to the winter 
solstice, and again, in moving from the winter to the 
summer solstice. 

It is called the Ecliptic, because in all eclipses the Moon ap- 
pears to be either in it or near it. The ecliptic is divided into 
twelve equal parts called signs, each containing 30 degrees. The 
Sun goes through one sign every mouth , and thus finishe^^ his 
year in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 seconds ; the Sun, 
therefore, moves through 1 degree every day, or nearly so. There 
are four remarkable points in the ecliptic, called the two equinoc- 
tial and the two solstitial points. March the 20th is the vernal 
equinox, when the Sun enters Aries and Spring begins ; Septem- 
ber 23rd is the autumnal equinox, when the Sun enters Libra 
and Autumn commences ; June 21st is the Summer solstice, or 
beginning of Summer to the northern hemisphere, when the Sun 
enters Cancer ; while the Winter solstice is the 2lstof December, 
and the Sun then enters Capricorni:8. 

Spring Signs. 



<r Aries, the Ram, 2 1st ® 

of March. 
8 Taurus,iheB\i\\,19th SI 

of April. 
n Gemini f the Twins, rrp. 

20th of May. 

These are called northern 
equinoctial. 

Autumnal Signs. 
^ Libra, the Balance, yf 

23rd of September. 
ni Aycorpfo, the Scorpion, 

23rd of October. 
f SaffittariuSiihe Arch' K 

er, 22nd of November. 



Summer Signs. 

Cancer, the Crab, 2 1st 
of June. 

Leo, tlie Lion, 22nd of 
July. 

Virgo, the Virgin, 
22nd of August. 

being N. of the 



signs, 



Winter Signs. 

Capricornus,ihe Goat, 
21st of December. 

Aquarius, the Water- 
bearer, 20th of January. 

Pisces, the Fishes, 19th 
of February. 



These are called southern si^ns. 

6. The Brazen Meridian divides the globe inta^ 
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the eastern and western hemispheres. When any place 
is brought to the meridian, it is supposed to he noon 
with that place, but before or after noon with all other 
places ; and when the Sun is in the meridian above the 
horizon it is noon, and when in the meridian ^elow the 
horizon it is midnight. 

7* The Horizon is represented %y the wooden 
frame in which the globe stands, which is divided into 
four times 90 degrees, and has on it many circles. The 
innermost circle is marked with the points of the mari- 
ner's compass ; the next has the 12 signs of the Zodiac ; 
and the third has the months and days correi^ndii^ 
with the signs. 

The Horizon is distingnished into the Tisible and the rtttioiud. 
The former is the circle which sarroimds a person in a ckair day, 
where the sky and earth or water seem to meet, and which is 
more or less extensive according to the situation of the spectator. 
The rational horizon is the wooden frame which has already been 
described, and which is the boundary of light and darkness ; for, 
in whatever position the globe is, all the places that are above the 
horizon are supposed to be in the light, and all tiiat are below h 
to be in darkness. When any celestial body appears to ascend 
above the horizon it is said to rise, and to set when it descends 
below it. 

8. The Zodiac is a circle extending 8 degrees en 
each side of the Equator, and in which the 1 2 signs are 
placed, the Ecliptic being in its centre. The Flanets 
and the Moon have their orbits in the Zodiac. 

9. The Tropics are two circles at the distance of 
23^ degrees from the Equator; the northern one is 
called the Tropic of Cancer, and the southern the Tropic 
of Capricorn. They are called tropics from a Gred^ 
word, signifying to turn, because, when the Sun reaches 
them, he seems to return again to the Equator. 

10. The Polar Circles are two small circles, 23| 
degrees from each pole, and 66| degrees from the Equa* 
tor. The northern one is called the Arctic, and tlie 
southern one the Antarctic circle. 

11. The Meridians are imaginary circles, passing 
from pole to pole, by which longitude is measured. 

12. The Zenith of any place, is a point in the hea- 
veDs directly above that place, while the Nabik is the 

point directly below. 
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Problem I. To find the Latitude of a Place, 

Latitude is the distance of a place north or south of the equator 
towards the poles. Places that lie under the equator have no 
latitude, because it is from that circle that latitude is reckoned ; 
and the poles, being at the greatest distance from the equates^ 
have, therefore, the greatest latitude, which is 00 deg. 

Rule, Bring the given place to the side of the brazen 
meridian which has the degrees marked on it ; then the 
d^ee over the place is its latitude, north or south, a^ 
the place is north or south of the equator. 

NcAe, If the place is above the equator, count upwards ; aol 
if below it, count downwards. 

Examjple. The latitude of St. Petersburg is 60 degrees N.,mnd 
of Cape Horn, in South America, nearly 56 degrees S. 

1. What is the latitude of London ! Of Edinburgh t Of 
Amsterdam! Of Ck)penhagen ? Of Stockholm t 

2. What is the latitude of Rio Janeiro or St. Sebastian, in 
Brazil ! Of Buenos Ayres I Of the Falkland Islands I Of the 
island of Juan Fernandez, off the W. coast of South America f 

3. What is the latitude of Cairo in Egypt 1 Of the Cape of 
Good Hope 1 Of Calcutta ? Of Cape Comorin, the S. point of 
HindoBtan t Of Pekin f And of Canton, in China ! 

4. What is the hititnde of Mexico ! Of Quito in Peru ? (tf 
the Gallipago Islands on the Equator, off South America ! 

5. The equator crosses the islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Celebes, in the Indian Ocean. What is the latitude of that part 
of the islands which is passed over by the equator f 

Q^iuitwM for Examination, What is latitude, and how is it 
distingnisbed t Where does latitude begin and end 1 How 19 
the latitude of any place found on the globe \ What latitude 
bave places situated on the equator, and why ! If a place is 
situated either at the N. or S. pole, what is its latitude : and is 
that the greatest or least latitude that a place can have X W\aAd^ 
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is the latitudo of a place which is situated exactly midway be- 
tween the N. and S. poles ! What is the latitude of a place which 
is situated exactly midway between the equator and either of the 
poles ! 

Problem II. To find the Longitude of any Place* 

Longitude is the distance of a place east or west of London, 
or from any firat meridian. Places which lie under the first 
meridian have no longitude, because it is fi*om that circle that' 
longitude is reckoned ; and those places which are undei* the 
opposite meridian, being at the greatest distance from the first 
meridian, have, therefore, the greatest longitude, which is 180 
degrees. 

Rule. Bring the given place to the brass meridian^ 
and the degree of the equator which comes up to the 
meridian with the place, is its longitude, east or west of 
London. 

Ex, The longitude of St. Petersburg is 30 degrees E., and of 
Philadelphia, in America, lb degrees W. of London. 

1. What is the longitude of Pai-is ! Of Vienna I Of Con- 
stantinople ! 

2. What is the longitude of the centre of Jamaica I Of Buenos 
Ayres ? Of Mexico I 

3. What is the longitude of Madras ! Of Calcutta ! Of Pe- 
kin ! Of the centre of the island of Borneo ! 

4. What is tlie longitude of London % Of Falaise, in the K. 
part, and of Bordeaux, in the S.W. part of France ? and give a 
reason for their having that longitude. 

Q^uett, What is longitude 1 How is the longitude of anyplace 
found on the globe ? Toward which of the cardinal points is it 
reckoned % What is the greatest longitude I What is the longi- 
tude of places situated on the first meridian, and why ? 

Problem III. To find any Place hy its Latitude and 

Longitude being given. 

Rule. Bring the given degree of longitude to the 
brass meridian, then under the degree of latitude will 
be found the required place. 

Ex. The place whose longitude is 30 degrees E., and latitude 
€0 degrees N. is St. Petersburg ; and the place whose longitude 
is 75 degrees W., and hititude 40 degrees N., is Philadelphia. 

1. What place is that whose longitude is 29 deg. £., and lat» 
41 deg. N. I ° ' . 

2. What capital is in long, about 31 deg. £., and lat. 3^ 
deg. N. 1 
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S. What place is in long. 80 deg. £., and lat. 13 deg. N. I 

4. What place is in long. 0, and lat. 51 1^ deg. N. ! 

5. What place is in long. 100 deg. W., and lat. 20 dejs:. N. ? 

6. What island is in long, about 6 deg. W., and lat. 16 deg. S. t 

7. A person arrived in a capital of Europe, which is in long, 
about 3 deg. W., and lat. iibout 40 deg. N. ; in what capital did 
he arrive 1 

8. The Kent East-Indiaman was destroyed by fire, March 1, 

1824, in loDg. about 12 deg. W. and lat. 47| deg. N. ; in what 
bay was she lost I 

9. The Ogle-Castle East-Indiaman was wrecked, November 3, 

1825, on some sands which are in long. 1} deg. £. and lat. abont 
51 1 deg. N. ; on what sands did she strike! 

.10. Captain Cook discovered, in 1778, some islands in long. 
158 deg. W., and lat 20 deg. N. ; what are they called % 

11. An embassy was sent from Great Britain, in 1792, to nn 
emperor, whose capital is in about 116 deg. of E. long, and 40 of 
N. lat. ; to what place was it sent ? 

.12. Captain Parry, in his first expedition to discover a N.W. 
passage- wintered in Melville Island, which is in 110 deg. of W. 
long., and 75 of N. lat. ; in what ocean is that island % 

Quest. How is a place found by having its latitude and longi- 
tude given I 

* 

Problem IV. To find the difference of Latitude 
between any two Places* 

Rule, If the places are in the same hemisphere, 
bring each to the meridian and subtract the less from 
the greater latitude ; but if they are in opposite hemi- 
spheres, add their latitudes together. 

Ex. The difference of latitude between Loudon and Gibraltar, 
which are both N. of the equator, is 16 J degrees ; between Lon- 
don, which is N., and the Cape of Good Hope, which is S. of the 
equator, the difference is 86 degrees. 

1. What is the difference of latitude between London and 
Edinburgh ! Between London and Constantinople I Between 
Madrid and Copenhagen ! Between Philadelphia and New 
Orleans ? 

2.- What is the difference of latitude between Cape Farewell, 
the S. point of Greenland, and Cape Horn, the extremity of South 
America? Between North Cape, the most northern land of 
Europe, and Cape Matapan, the most southern ! 

3. What is the difference of latitude between Quito in Peru, 
and Cape Horn I 

4. How many degrees does the S. point of America extend 
farther than the S. point of Africa ! 

5. What is the extent of China in latitude, Pekin being at its 
northern and Canton at its southern extremity 1 



6. What is the difTerence of latitude between a phM^ <m the 
equator and one at the N. pole I and between a ^ace on the 
equator and one at the S. pole I 

Quest. What is meaot by the difference of latitude between 
any two places I How is that difference found, if the places are 
in the same or in an opposite honisphwe I 

Problem V. To find the difference of Longitude, 
between any two Places, 

Rule. If both places are in the same bamisphere^ 
having found their longitude, subtract the less from the* 
greater ; but, if in different hemispheres, add theic 
respective longitudes. 

Ex, The difference of longitude between Rome and St. Pe- 
tersburg, both of which are east of London, is about 18 degrees; 
the difference between Lisboh (which is west of London) and St. 
Petersburg, is 39 degrees. 

L What is the difference of longitude between Rome and Con- 
stantinople! Between Lisbon and Yienna? Between London 
and Cairo ! 

2. What is the difference between Philadelphia and Pekin! 
Between Cape Horn and liie Cape of Grood Hope I Between 
London and Jamaica 1 

3. Wh.at is the difference of longitude between Bombay and 
Calcutta t B^ween Gibraltar and Cairo (in Egypt) I i^etween 
Madras and Mexico ! 

4. Cochin China, in India beyond the Ganges, was the utmost 
limit of the geographical knowledge of the ancients eastteard, and 
Ferro, one of the Canary Islands, its boundary vettteard ; witii - 
what extent of longitude were they acquainted ! 

5. How many degrees of longitude does the widest part of. 
South America contain — that is, between Cape St. Roque in 
Brazil, and Cape Aguja in Peru \ 

N.B. The scholar must find their respective longitudes^ and 
subtract the one from the other. 

Que«t. What is meant by the difference of longitude between 
any two places 1 How is that difference found, if the places are , 
in the same or in an opposite hemisphere I 

Problem VI. To find the distance between any two^ 
Places in Geographical or English Miles. 

Rule, Place the edge of the quadrant over the tv^a' 
places, count the number of degrees between them, and . 
multiply that number by 60 for geographical mQes,. and 
by 70 for English : the product will give the distance^ : 
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"NctU, Sixty geogniphieal and 69) English miles make a de<>- 
gree ; but to multiply by 70 instead of 69), renders the work 
easier ; where tiie scholar is able, it will' be better to use the real 
number 69). 

Ex. The quadrant being placed over London and Stockhohn, 
13 degrees will be found between them ; which being multiplied 
by 60 give 760 geographical miles, multiplied by 70 give 910- 
English miles, and by 69) they give 903). 

1. What is the distance between London and Edinburgh ! 
Between London and Dublin! Between London, and the fol- 
lowing capitals of Europe : Paris, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Constantinople ! 

2. What is tiie distance between Lisbon, Ihe most western 
capital of Europe, and Constantinople, the most eastern ! 

3* What is Ihe length of the Mediterranean Sea, reckoning 
from Gibraltar, in Spain, to Scanderoon or Alexandretta, a port 
near Aleppo, SjTia ? 

4. Wlmt is the extent of Europe, in English miles, from N; 
to S., that is, from North Cape in Norway to Cape Matapan in 
Greece ? 

5. Cape St. Roque, in Brazil, is tlie extreme eastern, and Cape 
Aguja, in Peru, the western point of South America. What is 
the breadth of that peninsula in English miles ? 

6. What is the length, in English miles, of South America — 
that is, from Cape Vela in the N. to Cape Horn in the S. ? 

7. What is the breadth of Afirica in its widest part — that is, 
from Cape Serrat in the N. to the Cape of Good Hope in the S. ? 

Ques^. How is the distance between any two places ibund % 
How many geographical and how many English miles make a 
degree \ The circumference of the earth is 360 degrees. Find, 
the number of geographical and English miles in that space. 



Problem VII. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic.^ 

Rule. Find the day of the month in the calendar 
on the horizon, and in the adjoining circle are the sign 
and degree in which the sun is for that day ; then find 
the same sigh and degree on the ecliptic, and that is the 
sun*s place. 

Ex, The sun's place at the veiiial equinox^ on March 20th, is 
the first degree of Aries ; at the autumnal equinox, on September 
23rd, the first degree of Libra. 

: 1. What is the sun's place at tlie summer solstice, June 2l8^ 
and at the winter solstice, December 21st 1 

2. What is the suti's pla<ce on the following days: January 
1^, January 26th, Jniy lUb^. Octoljer 12th, November IDth^' 
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December 4th t In what sign is the cnin on her present Majesty^s 
birth-day f 
. Quett. What is meant by the sun's place in the ecliptic! 
How is it founrl ! How long is the sun in going througli the 
whole of the ecliptic ! How many sisns has the ecliptic ; and 
how many degrees has each sign ! Where do the northern signs 
begin and end? Where do the southern signs begin and end f 
What signs does the sun enter at the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes, and at the summer and winter solstices I There is a day 
in spring, and one in autumn, on whicli the sun is over the equa- 
tor ; what days are they ! What seasons begin with ns when the 
sun enters the first degree of Aries, of Cancer, of Libra, and of 
Capricomus 1 When Sie sun enters Cancer, what season is it iu 
the northern and in the southern hemispheres ! When the sun 
enters Capricomus, have the iuhabitants of the southern hemi- 
sphere long or short days ! 

Problem VIII. To find the Sun's Declination^ that 
is, his distance from the Equator, North or South. 

Note, This problem is the same as that for finding the lati- 
tude of a place. The sun being always in the ecliptic, his greatest 
declination, north or south, is 23} degrees, that being thelarthest 
distance of the ecliptic from the equator. When in the northern 
signs Uie sun's declination is north, and when in the southern it 
is south. 

Rule. Find the sun*s place in tbe ecliptic by the last 
problem ; bring it to the meridian, and directly over it 
is the 8un*s declination. 

£x. The sun's declination, August 12th, is nearly 15 degrees 
N. ; nnd December 1st, nearly 22 degrees S. 

1. What is the sun's declination, March 20th (the yemal 
equinox), and September 23rd (the autumnal -equinox) ! on 
June 2l8t (the summer solstice), and December 21st (the winter 
solstice) ! and is that the greatest or least declination which &e 
sun can have ! 

2. What is the sun's declination, March 20th (the vernal equi- 
nox), April 30th, May Slst, and June 2l8t (the summer solstice) ? 

3. What is the sun's declination, July Slst, August Slst, and 
September 20th I 

4. What is the sun's declination, September 23rd (the autumnal 
-equinox), October Slst, November SOth, December 21st (the 
"Winter solstice), January Slst, February 28th ? 

The above days are selected, that the scholar may observe the 
^pradual approach to, or recess of the sun from, the equator, in 
his course through the twelve signs. 

Quest. What is meant by the sun's declination t How is it 
found ! What is the least and greatest declination the sun can 
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have, and on what days of the year has he that declination 1 
Why has the son no declination at the equinoxes ! There is ft 
day on which the sun has gone through three signs, including 90^ 
degrees of the ecliptic, reckoning from the fint degree of 
Aries; what day is it, and how &r is he from the J^uator$ 
There is a day on which the sun has gone through nine signs of 
the ecliptic, heginning at Aries ; at w^Eit distance is he then from 
the equator! 

Problem IX. To rectify the Globe for the Latitude 
of any Place^ and also for the Sun's Declination. 

Rule. For the Place, Find the latitude, and if it is 
north, raise the north pole the same number of degrees 
above the horizon as the latitude ; but if the place has 
south latitude, raise the south pole as many degrees. 

For the Sun*s Declination. Find the sun's declina- 
tion by Problem VIII., and then raise the north or 
south pole the same number of degrees, according as 
the declination is north or south. 

Ex. To rectify the globe for St. Petershurg, which is 60 de- 
grees of N. latitude, the N. pole must be raised until it is 60 
degrees above the N. side of the horizon. To rectify the globe 
for the Cape of Grood Hope, which is 34| degrees of S. latitude, 
the S. pole must be raised 34| degrees above the horizon. 

1. Rectify the globe for London, for Copenhagen, for Arch- 
angel in Russia, for Rome, for Calcutta, for Ma&as, for Candy 
in the island of Ceylon. 

2. Rectify the globe for Cape Horn, for Buenos Ayres, for the 
island of Juan Fernandez off the W. coast of South America, for 
the Society Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

Ex. For the Sun't Declination. On April 24th the sun's decli- 
nndon is 13 degrees N. ; the N. pole must, therefore, be raised 
13 degrees above the horizon. On January 20th the declination 
is 20 degrees S. ; the S. pole must, therefore, be raised 20 degrees 
above the horizon. 

3. Rectify the globe for the sun's declination, April 21st, May 
14th, August 12th, October 19th, November 21st. 

Queit, How is the globe rectified for the latitude of a phicc I 
How is it rectified for the sun's declination ! 

Problem X. To rectify the Globe for any Place : for 
the Day of the Month at Noon, and for the Zenith. 

Note, The astronomical day begins at noon. The time which 
elapses between the noon of any one day, in a given place, and 
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the noon of the 4a,y following^ in the aame plaee, is caILbcI a nata- 
zalday. 

Rule. Slaving rectified the globe for the latitude of 
llie place, and the sun's place being found in the ecliptic, 
bring it to the meridian, and then set the index hour to 
12 o'clock : for the zenith, screw the quadrant of altitude 
on the brass meridian over the same degree of latitude 
as that of the place. 

Ex, Thus to rectify the globe for London, Anguat 12th, the 
north pole must be raised 5H degrees Above the north side of 
tile horizon ; ihe 12tfa of August answers to the 20th degree of 
Tsums, which is to be found on the ecliptic and brought to the 
meridian ; the index being set tJt 12, the quadrant of altitude 
must then be screwed over 51^ degrees of the meridian. 

1.' Rectify the globe for London, for the longest day ; for St 
Petersburg, January 28th ; for London, the shortest, day ; for 
Canton in China, May 10th ; for Lisbon, at the T^mal equinox ; 
for the Cape of Gk>od ilope, May 21st. 

Queit. How is the globe rectified for ihe latitude of a places 
the day of the mouthy and the zenith ! What is meant hj tiie 
zenith of a place 1 

Problem XI. To Jlnd the Sun's Meridian Altitude^ 
that iSf his Height above the Horizon at Noon or Mid' 
day : at which Time he attains his highest Point in 
ihe Heavens, 

Note, The sun's greatest meridian altitude, at any place north 
of the equator, is on June 2ist, and is least on December 21st. 
At any place situated without the tropics, the difference between 
the greatest and least meridian altitudes is equal to very nearly 
47 degrees, or twice 23^, the distance of each tropic from the 
equator. Thus, on June 2lBt, the sun's meridian altitude at 
London is 62 degrees, which is the greatest he attains ; but on 
December 2l8t his altitude is only 15 degrees, which is his least 
altitude ; the difference is 47 degrees. 

Rule* Rectify for the given latitude, find the sun's 
place in the ecliptic, and bring it to the meridian ; then 
count the number of degrees between the sun's place 
and the horizon, which is the sun*s altitude. 

Ex, Thus to find the sun's meridian height at London, May 
10th, the globe being rcfbtified for London, and the 20th of Taurus, 
which answers to May 10th, being found in the ecliptic and brought 
to the meridian, the number of degrees between the sun's place 
and the horizon will be 58| degrees. 



: I . Wbftt is %!» «m'8 nwridiaii height tit Nafples, Madrid, Am- 
^terdam, and St Petersburg, ^June 21it and December 21st I 
which days, being the longest and shortest in tihe.yearto thosis 
'places, the son has ^e greatest and least height at noon ; and 
iem many degrees' differenee are Hhiere between his greatest and 
least altitudes. I 

£. What is the sun's meridian height at the Gape of Good 
"Hope, Cape Horn, and Sydney, December 21st and June ^ 1st, 
which are the longest and shortest days at those places I 

3. What is the sun's -height at noon, at London, June 21st, the 
longest day, and December 2l8t, the shortest day 1 and how 
'Xnany degrees' difference are there between the greatest and least 
meridian altitudes of the Bua at London 1 

4. What is tiie sun's meridian height at London, January 30th, 
February 2dth, March 30th, April 30th, May 30th, and June.2lBt 1 

; JN^ote. The abore days are selected, that the sdiolar xpay ob- 
serve the gradual increase in the a^^'s me9:idifm altitude as he 
advances along the ascending signs. 

5. What is the sun's meridian height at London, July 30th, 
August 3l8t, September 3(Hh, October 31st, November 30th, and 
.December 21st ! 

Noie. The al)ove dayB are sblected, that the -scholar may ob- 
serve the gradual decrease of the sun's meridian altitude ^to ^et- 
sons living in the northei*n hemisphere, and consequent decrease 

'in the lengtli of their days as he pasMs through the desoendmg 

MBigns. 

Qtiest, What k meant by the sun's nfe^dian altitude I How 

is it found on the globe ! On what days has the sun the greatest 
and least altitude at places north of the equator I How many 
deerees' difference are there between the greatest and least 
iieight of the sun at places that are without the tropics ? What 
are the greatest and least altitudes of the sun at London ; and on 
what days has he those altitudes ? 

Problem XIT. The Day of the Month and the Lati- 
tude of a place being given^ to find the 1Sun\s Height ut 
any particular Hour nf the Day, 

U^Gte. When the sun first rises, heft^ppean at the eastern verge 
of Hie horizon of any place ; he then proceeds soudiward, gradu- 
ally ascending higher and higher above that place, until he reaches 
the south, when he is at his greatest height ; and a spectator, 
standing with his faoe towards the eun, would then be opposite to 
-the «outh part of the heavens* Having gained that point, the sun 
{proceeds westward, gradually declining in his course u^til he 
reaches the western verge of the horizon, when he disappears. 
it is evident, tiierefore, that his height above the horizon of any 
place must be different at different hours. At ten o'clock in the 
morning he will be higher than he was at eight, and at five in the 
afternoon he will he^lower than he was at ^sn» o'clock. 

P 4 
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Rule. Rectify the globe for the given latitude, find 
the san's place, and bring it to the meridian, and set the 
index to 12 at noon ; then fix the quadrant of altitude 
over the zenith, and turn the globe until the index points 
to the hour required ; then bring the graduated edge of 
the quadrant over the sun's place, and count the number 
of degrees between it and the horizon, and this will be 
the sun's altitude at the given hour. 

Ex, The sun's height at London, on May Ist, at 10 in the 
morning and at 2 in the afternoon, is 47 d^rees. 

What 18 the son's height at London, June 21st (the longest 
day), at 6, T, 8, 9, 10, and 11 o'clock in the morning ! 

what is the sun's height at London, Deoember 21st (the 
shortest day), at 0, 10, and 11 o'clock in the morning ! 

Problem XIIL To find the Time of the Sun*8 Rising 
and Setting, and therefore the Length of the Day and 
Night at any Place. 

Note* Day begins when the centre of the sun appears in the 
eastern horizon, and ends when it disappears in the western 
horizon. The intervening time is called an artificial day, which \b 
longer or shorter according to the latitude of a place. Places oa 
the equator have a day and night of 12 hours each, or nearly sow 

Rule. Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place; 
find the sun's place in tlie ecliptic, and bring it to the 
meridian, and set the index to 12 at noon ; then bring 
the sun's place to tlie eastern verge of the horizon, and 
if the index has a double row of figures it will show 
both the time of the sun's rising and setting : the hours 
between will give the length of the day, which, being 
subtracted from 24, will give the length of the night. 
But if the hour-circle has not a double row of figures, 
then, having found the time of the sun's rising, bring 
the sun's place to the western edge of the horizon, and 
the index will show the time of the setting. The hour 
of sun-setting doubled gives the length of the day, and 
the hour of sun-rising doubled gives the length of the 
night. 

Ex. The length of the day at London, lat 51 1 N., June 2l8t 
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and December 2l8t, is of 16| hours on the former^ and 7^ hours 
on the latter ; the night of June 2l8t is therefore 7i hours, and 
that of December 2l8t is 16} hours. 

1. What is the length of the day at London, March StOth, 
the vernal equinox, and September 23rd, tbe autumnal equi* 
nox! 

2. What is the length of the day and night at Cherson, in 
Kussia, lat. 46 N., January 20th ! At Worcester, lat. 52 N., Oc» 
tober 12th ? At Quebec, lat. 47 N., September 13tli ! 

3. What is the length of June 2l8t and December 2l8t (the 
longest and shortest days in the northern hemisphere) at the 
following places : Madrid, Paris, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, and 
Archangel, at Candy in Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta ! 

4. What is the length of December 21st and June 21st (the 
longest and shortest days in the southern hemisphere) at the 
following places : Rio Janeiro in Brazil, Buenos Ayres, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Cape Horn iu S.* America, and Sydney in New 
Holland ! 

5. Hastings, in Sussex, is in latitude nearly 51 N. The battle 
fought there between William the Conqueror and Harold, on Oc* 
tober 13th, lasted from sun-rise to sun-set ; how mauy houra did 
the armies light ! 

6. Nero, the infamous Roman Emperor, was born on Decem- 
ber 15th, at Antium, in Italy, exactly at sun-rise. Antium is in 
lat. 41 deg. 25 min. N. At what hour was he bom ! 

Quest. When does the day begin and end ? What consti- 
tutes an artificial day ! On what does its length depend ! 
What is the length of the day and night at places ou the 
equator ! 



Problem XIV. A particular Place and Hour of the 
Day being given, to find what Hour it is at any other 
Place* 

Note. By the motion of the earth on its axis, from west to 
east, the different parts of the globe are brought opposite to the 
sun, or withdrawn from it, at different hours. For instance, thfe 
Russian empire is so extensive, that when it is 12 o'clock at noon 
in the western or European part, it is nearly 6 o'clock at night in 
the eastern or Asiatic part. Thus, half of the world may be said 
to be retinng firom labour, while the other half is occupied in the 
busy scenes of life. 

Rule. Bring the place where the hour is given to 
the meridian, without rectifying the globe, and set the 
index to the hour ; then turn the globe until the other ^ 
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place comes to the meridian, and t^e jndex will show 
the hour at that place ^ 

Ex, When it is twelve o*oloek at noon at London, it ia two 
-o'dock in dw afternoon at St. Peterabnrg and Gonatantinopte ; 
and when it is twelve o'clock at noon at London^ it is only sevm 
o'clock in the nwming at Philadelphia. 

1. When it is nme o'clock in the morning «t L<md<ni, what 
time is it at Borne, Constantinople, Bomhay,'Oaletttta, and Pekm! 

2. Whsn it is noon at Madras, in Asia, what a'eloek is it at the 
city of Mexioo, in America 1 

3. When it is midnight at Galeatta, what honr is it at Ja- 
maica! 

4. What hour is it with the inhabitants of Sydney, -when it is 
noon at London ! 

5. When it is ten c^doek at night at London, what hour is it 
•at Jamaica t 

To solve the following examples for this problem, bring Lon- 
don, or any other given place to the meridian, and set the index 
to any hour; then tnm the globe until the other place comes to 
the meridian, and reckon the hnmber of hours which have inter- 
vened : if the place is east of London, a watch taken from Lon- 
don would be the same number of hours dower than the docks of 
the other place ; but if it iavtest of London, the watch would be 
faster. 

6. A person went from London to Calcutta : was his watch 
faster or slower than the clocks of Calcutta when he arrived 
there, and how much ! 

7. Are the clocks of Philadelphia faster or slower than those 
of London, and how much ! 

8. Are the clocks of the city of Mexico faster or slower than 
those of Paris, and how much ? 

Queet, How is the difference of time ^between any two places 
found 1 If a place is to the east of another place, are the clocks 
&ster or slower than those of the other place 1 



Problem XV. To find those Places to which the Sun 

is Vertical. 

Note. The sun is vertical to those places whose latitude is 
equal to his declination on the day proposed. As the sun's 
greatest declination is 23^ degrees, places wliich have the sun 
vertical must be in the Torrid Zone. 



^ By this problem the eye of friendship and affection is ena£bled 
to follow absent friends into distant realms, and in some degree 
to ascertain their movements ; and we may, as the poet says, 
^ waft a Bigh from Indus to the Pole," 



Rule* find the sfrni^s place fbr iSie given day, brii^ 
it to the meridian, and note the d^ree of its declina- 
tion ; then turn the globe slowly firom west to east ', a 
'Ooni;>lete sevolation, and all those -^aees whidi pass 
'Boder tiiat degree will have die son Tertieal on the 
^en day, 

Ex. On Angast 18<9i fixe smfs declinatioii is 13 deg. N., anfl 
be wOl T>e reitieal to Madras in tiie East indies, and to Barbadoes 
in tbe West Indies, both those phices having tiie same latitude as 
the snn has deefination. 

1. To what places is the son Tertical on New Year's Day t 
On February 10th ! At tiieTemal mnd antoHnial -equinoxes t 
At the summer and iinnter solstices 1 

2. Where » the sun vertical Jnly 1st! August 1 2th! No- 
.vember Idtht aad Deeember 3Ut! 



• 

P&OBLEM XVI. To find those Places to which the 
Sun is Vertical on any Day and Hour, 

Ncfte, The snn is vertical, that i% his xays fall perpendicularly, 
twice in the year, on all places within the tropics ; but this can 
only happen to places witlun those two circles. 

Rule. Having found the sun's i^bce for tbe given 
day, bring it to the meridian without rectifying the 
globe, and note the declination ; then bring the given 
place to the meridian, and set the index to 12 ; then, if 
the given time be before noon, turn the ^be westward 
as many hours as it wants of noon ; but if the proposed 
time be 'past noon, turn the globe eastward^ so many 
hours as the time is past noon, and under the same de- 
gree of the meridian as that of the son's declination will 
be the required place* 

"Ex, When it is a quarter past five in the afternoon at Port 
Hoyal, in Jamaica, the sun is vertical at Owhyhee, one of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

1 . Where is the sun vertical February 8th and March 20th, 
when it is 10 o'clock in the morning at Stockholm % 

2. What place has the sun's rays falling on it perpendicularly, 
and therefore with great power, on Christmas Pay, when it is 10 
o'clock in the morning at London ? 

3. The cold of January, at Quebec, is intense ; what place has 



' From west to east^ because the eakxih mof^eA icorcEi. n(«&\.\!e^ ^asi^^ 
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on Jannai^y 12t1i the Ban's perpendicular, and fherefore fervid, 
vtkySf when it is 9 o'clock at night at Qnebec t 

4. To what island is the sun vertical Augost Ist, when it is 5 
o'clock in the afternoon at Bristol! 

QuetL What is meant by the son being vertical ! Between 
what circles are places situated to which only the sun can be ver- 
tical! How often iu the year is the son vertical to them! 
What is the greatest latitude any place can have to which the 
sou is vertical ! Have the inhabitants of oor country the sun 
vertical to them at any time! and assign a reason for your 
answer. Why is the sun vertical to the northern part of New 
Holland, while it never can be so to the southern part ! 

Problem XVII. A particular Place, Day of the 
Month, and Hour, being given, to find all those 
Places where the Sun is then Rising and Setting, 
where it is Noon, to what Place the Sun is Vertical, 
and where it is Midnight. 

Rule, Find, by the last problem, the place to which 
the sun is vertical at the given hour ; rectify the globe 
for the declination of the sun on the given day. Then, 
to all places just under the western side of the horizon 
the sun is rising; to all places just under the eastern 
side of the horizon the sun is setting ; with all places 
under the upper side of the brass meridian it is noon, 
and the sun is vertical to the particular place which is 
under the same degree of the meridian as that of the 
sun's declination ; with all places under the lower or 
southern part of the meridian it is midnight. 

Ex. When it is 9 o'clock in the morning at Worcester, 
October I2ch, the sun is rising in Iceland, to part of Brazil, to the 
Falkland Islands, and to Cape Horn; it is setting to part of 
Astatic Russia, tu Nankin, and the east side of China, to the Island 
€>f FormoBa, to the Philippine Islands, and the east part of New 
Holland ; it is noon at Archangel in Russia, Mocha in Arabia, 
and the west part of Madagascar ; the sun is vertical to the north 
part of the channel of Mosambique ; and it is midnight with part 
of North America, and the Marquesas Islands in the South 
Pacific. 

1. To what places is the sun rising and setting — where is it 
noon and midnight, when it is 10 o'clock in the morning at 
London, August 12th and June 21st! 

2. Where is the sun rising and setting, and where is it noon 
End midnight^ May 4tli, when it is 4 o'clock in the afternoon 

£t Ironclon ! 
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3. Wh«« is the Bun rising and setting, and where is it noon 
and midnight, when it is 3 o'clock in the iJtemooa at Madras { 

Problbm XVIIL To find where an Eclipse of the 

Sun wUl he visible. 

Note, An eclipse of the snn is occasioned hy the moon's 
coming between the earth and the suui by which the sun's light 
is hid from our sight. 

Rule. Find the place to which the sun is vertical by 
Problem XVI., keep that place under the brass meri* 
dian, and rectify the globe for its latitude ; then to all 
places which are above the horizon the eclipse will be 
visible. 

Ex, On May 15th, 1836, there was an eclipse of the sun at 
19 minutes past 3 in the afternoon ; where was it visible ! 

Ans, In England, France, the south part of Europe, the 
northern parts of Africa, and the United States of America. 

1. April 22nd, 1715, a total eclipse of the sun came on at 
London, at about a quarter past 9 o'clock in the morning, the 
body of the sun being wholly hid by the moon for some minutes ; 

\t which time the three planets, Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, 
with several fixed stars, were visible* What parts of the world 
saw this eclipse ! 

2. On October 9th, 1847f at 29 minutes past 7 o'clock in the 
mom:ng, at London, there was an eclipse of the sun ; where 
was it visible ! 

3. On May 6th, 1845, at half-past 8 o'clock in the morning^ 
there was an eclipse of the sun ; where would it be visible ! 

4. On November 29th, 1826, there was a great eclipse of the 
sun, which began at London at 10 o'clock in the morning, and 
ended at 11. To what parts of the world was this great eclipse 
visible! 

Problem XIX. To find where an Eclipse of the 

Moon is visible. 

Note, An eclipse of the moon is occasioned by the earth's 
coming between it and the sun. Lunar eclipses can be visible 
only to places where the moon is above the horizon, and they 
can happen only when she is at the full, because then only the 
earth comes between the sun and the moon. 

Rule. Find where the sun is vertical at the given day 
and hour by Problem XVI., and rectify the globe for its 
latitude ; the eclipse will be visible to all places which 
are then under the horizon ; and in order to see w '^ 
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those places are, they must be 'bran^t above the hori- 
zon by turning the globe half a revolution (or 12 hours 
by the index), and then raising the o^Mite pole to <the 
same latitude as that first sought 

JEx. An edipse of the moon liappened on Eebruary Gth, 1641, 
at 18 minuteB past I o'clock in the morning at Ijondon ; wiiere 
was it visible ! 

Ans. To the whole of Europe, and the greater patt of the 
^continent of Asia. 

1. To what places will an eclipee of the moon be yh^Ib on 
October 25th, 1855, at 14 minutes past 6 o'clock in tiie 
morning 1 

2. November 24tfa, 1844, there was an eclipse of the moon, 
at 44 minutes past 11 o'clock in the evening ; where was it 
visible ? 

3. Just before the death of Herod, on the 13tfa ef March, at 
Jericho in Palestine, lat. 82 deg. N., there was an eclipse of the 
moon. Suppose this happened at 2 o'clock in the morning, to 
what places was it visible ! 

4. The fifth lunar edipse xm record happened in fbm year of 
the world 3481, and 523 b.c. It was observed at Babylon, July 
16th, one hour before midnight. To yfhat other parts was h 
▼isible 1 Babylon was in lat. 32 deg. 30 min. 

5. The sixth lunar eclipse on record was observed at Babylon, 
November 19th, about 24 minutes before midnight, in the year 
of the world 3502, and 502 b.c. To ^at other parte was it 
visible t 

Quest. What is an eclipse of the moon occasioned by 1 To 
what places only is it visible ! Why does an edipse of the moon 
happen only when it is at the full ? 

Problem XX. To reduce the Degrees of the Equator 
into Timey or to reduce any number of Hours, Minutes^ 
and Seconds, into Degrees of the Equator, 

Rule. Divide the degrees tif the equator by 15, and 
the quotient will be hours ; if there is any remainder, 
multiply by 60, and divide again by 15, and the quotient 
will be minutes ; and if there is still a remainder, mul- 
tiply it by 60, and divide as before, and the quotient 
will be seconds. To bring time into degrees, multiply 
the hours, minutes, and seconds, by 15, and the product 
will be degrees. 

Note, Fifteen degrees' distance .are «qual to .one hour's diC^ 
lerence of time; 60 minutes make a degree, and 60 seconds 
nmke a minute. 
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Ex, Redace 72 deg. 47 min. | Ex. Beduce 4 b. 61 m. 11 & 
45 sec. into time. into degrees. 

.h. m. 8. 
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1. What time is equal to 65 degi^es, 30 minutes ! 

2. How much time k equal to 127 degrees, 47 minutes, and 
15 seconds 1 

3. If the inhabitants of a place saw the sun 8 hours, 81 
minutes, and 9 seconds, before the inhabitants of another place, 
what would be the distance in longitude of the two places from 
each other I 

4. Such is the extent of the Umted States of America, that 
the sun is four hours in its passage over them, from the time 
when he first shines on the eastern shores of Maine (one of the 
States), until it strikes the waters of the Pacific. How many 
degrees does the sun pass over in that time ; and reckoning 69} 
miles to a degree, how many miles interyene between the State 
of Maine and the Pacific Ocean! 

Problem XXI. A place being given in the North 
Frigid Zone, to find the Number of Days which the 
Sun shines constantly without setting, and the Num^ 
ber of Days he is totally absent. 

Rule, For the Sun's shining. Tind the latitude of 
the place, and xeckon the sanre number of degrees from 
die equator itowank die iKnih pole ; then revolve the 
globe, and note die two pointa;of die ecliptic whidii^BMi^ 
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under that degree ; find, by the calendar on the horieoai 
on what days of the year the sun is in those points ; the 
day nearest the 20db of March, or the first degree of 
Aries, is the one on which the sun begins to shine with- 
out setting, and the time between those two days is the 
length of constant sunshine. 

Rule. For the Sun*s absence. Bring the proposed 
place to the meridian, reckon 90 degrees from it souths 
wardi and note die degree where die reckoning ends; 
revolve the globe slowly, and observe what two points 
of the ecliptic come under that degree ; the correspond- 
ing days in the calendar on the horizon show the begin- 
ning and end of night in the given laUtude ; the days 
between form the duration of night* 

Ex» At North Cape, the most northern land of Europe, in 
latitude 79 degrees N^ the sun begins to shine constantly M^y 
15th, and does not set until July 29tb. On November I6th 
he disappears, and remains absent until January 26th ; he there- 
fore shines, without setting, ^b days, and is totally absent 71 days, 
which time may be called the longest day and longest night at 
the Cape. 

1. How many days does the sun shine constantly, and how 
many is he totally absent in lat. 76 deg. N.I 

2. How long has the most northern part of Greenland constant 
snnsliiue and darkness ! 

3. What is the length of the longest day and longest night in 
80 deg. 34 min. of N. lat., which is the highest northern latitude 
yet attained by any navigator I 

4. Captain Pany, in his first expedition to discover a north- 
west passage, wintered in Melville Island, which is in 75 deg. of 
N. lat. ; how many days of darkness had he I 

Problem XXII. To explain the Phenomena of the 

Harvest Moon. 

Note. The harvest moon in the northern hemisphere is the 
full moon which happens at or near the autumnal equinox. The 
harvest moon in the southern hemisphere is the fiill moon which 
happens at or near the vernal equinox. At these times, a few 
nights before and after the full, the moon rises nearly at the 
same time, on account of the horizon being nearly piunllel to 
that part of her orbit in which she then is. 

Rule, Rectify the glohe for the latitude of the place; 

find the moon's place in an Ephemeris, for four or five 

days before and after the full mooU) and either make a 
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chalk mark or put a patch on each of these places 
on the glohe. Bring the sun*s place for each day to 
die brass meridian, and set the index to twelve at noon ; 
revolve the globe westward until the moon's place^ 
agreeing with that day, comes above the horizon, and 
the index will show the time of the rising. 

What variation is there between the times of the risuig of the 
iiarvest moon in the years 1854 and 1855 ! 



PROBLEMS ON THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

The celestial globe is a representation of the heavenst 
and has marked on it the fixed stars. The circles on 
the celestial globe are the same as those on the terres- 
trial. 

Problem I. To find the Declination of the Sun or of 

any Fixed Stars. 

Note, The declination of any heavenly body is its distanee 
from the equator, north or south, and is measured on the brass 
meridian. 

Rule. Bring the sun's place or the given star to 

the brass meridian, and the degree over it is the declt« 

nation. 

Ex, The declination of the sun, June 2l8t, is 23| degrees N. ; 
and on December 2l8t, 23| degrees & 

1. Wliat is the declinatioa of the sun, February 6th, May 7th, 
and October 12th ! 

2. What is the declination of the star Aldebaran, or the Bull's 
eye, in Taurus ! Of Sinus, or the Dog-star, hi the mouth of 
Canis Major ! 

3. What is the declination of the North Pole Star, in the ex- 
tremity of the tail of Ui'sa Minor (the Lesser Bear), and how far 
is it from the Pole > $ 



1 This star, from the earliest times of commerce and naviga- 
tion, has been known to mariners, as it affords an easy method of 
determining a ship's course, and the latitude of any place north of 
the equator. 
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4. What is the decimation of Markab in the tight wfngrof 
Pegasus? Of the middle star in Orion's belt! Of Cspella 
(the Kid) in the left shoulder of Anrigal Of Arctnms hi 
BoStesS? 

QueBt, What is meant by the dsdiniition of a heaivenlj hodjrJ 
How is it found on the globe! What are the greatest and 
least declinations any- star can have ; and where woidd a star he 
that had such a declination ? 



Problem II. To find the Right Ascension of any 

Heavenly ^tkdy. 

Note. The right ascension is the degree of the equator which 
ecfmea to the meridian with the sun, moon, or star, reckonhig 
from the first point of Aries, and it is always counted eastward, 
in time, or in degrees, minutes, and seconds. 

Rule. Bring the sun's place or the giren star to tlie 
Inrass meridian, and the degree of die equator then 
under the meridian is the right ascension, which must 
be reckoned from the first point of Aries to the degree 
intersected by the meridian. 

Ex, The sun's right ascension, June 21st, is 5 hours, 58 mi- 
nutes, 23 seconds, or nearly 90 degrees ; and December 22nd, 
18 hours, or 270 degrees. 

1. What is the sun's right ascension, April Ist, May 7th, and 
November 6th ! 

2. What is the right ascension of Ca|»ella, in Auriga t Of 
Markab in Pegasus ? Of Spica, in the left hand of Viigo ! 
Of Vega, in Lyra t Of the star in the end of the tedl of iSsa 
Major ' i 

Quest, What is meant by the right ascension of any hea^v«nly 
'body \ How is it found on the globe S Towards which of thb 
cardinal points lb it reckoned J 



Problem III. To find a Star by having its DecUnaiion 

and Right Ascension given* 

Rule. Find the star's right ascension on the equator 



^ The dress in which Bootes appears on the celestial globe, re- 
sembles the Tunic worn by the ancient Romans. 

^ The body of Augustus is said to have been marked by a 
cluster of. moles similar in number and positiogi to the constellai- 
tion of the Great Bear. 



and bring it to the naeridian ; then under the given de- 
'gtee of declinatifiB dia the hrass meridian w3l be the 
required star. 

Ex, The star wfaidi has 10 hoursy or 150 degrees right ascen- 
mm, and nearly 13 de^^rees north declination, is Begulus, or Cor 
Leonls Tthe Lirai's Heart). 

1. What star has 43 deg. right aaceorion and 40 north decli- 
nation ? What star has 76 deg. right ascension and 46 north de- 
clination 1 What star has 99 deg. right ascension and 16 south 
declination! 



Problem IV. To find the Latitude and Longitude of 

any Siar^. 

' Note. The latitude of a star is its dstisnce from the^ ecliptic ; 
the longitude is its distance from the first point of Aries. That 
part of the heavens north of the ecliptic is called the north^oi 
hemisphere, and the other part south of the ecliptic the sonthem 
hemisphere. The l<mgitude of heavenly bodies is not reckoned 
in decreet and miuBtcs like the right ascension ; bat in mgnt, de- 
grees, and minutes. 

Rule* Bring the pole a£ the ecliptic, whidi it in tiie 
same hemisphere as the star, to the meridian ; and over 
it screw the quadrant of altitude. Then, bedding the 
globe steadily, move the quadrant over the given star, 
and the degree of the quadrant, cut by the star, is its 
latitude ; and the degree of the ecliptic, intersected hy 
the quadrant, is its longitude '• 

JSx. The latitude "of Arcturus is 31 degrees N., and its longi- 
tude is 20 degrees in the sign Libra, or 2M degree from the fint 
point of Aries. 

1. What are the latitude and longitude of Capella in Auriga f 
Of Aldebaran in Taurus ! Of FomfJhaut, in the mouth of Pisds 
Australis (the Southern Fish) ! Of Rigel, in the left foot of 
Orion ! Of Menkar, in the mouth of Cetus (the Whale) ? Of 
Procyon, in Canis Mmor (the Lesser Dog) ! 

Quest. What is meant by the latitude and longitude of a star ! 
How are they found on the globe ? 



■* This probkm may be rev^Bsed like the last ; and a star may 
be found by having its latitude and longitude given. 
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Pkoblem V« To find the SufCs Amplitude and Azimuth 
at any proposed Place and on any given Day. 

Note, The amplitude of the sun, or of any heavenly body, is 
its distance, at the time of risioe or settine, from the east or west 
point, either northward or soumward. The Azimvth shows the 
bearing of celestial objects after they hare risen. Thuu«;h we 
generally speak of the Bun as rising in the east and setting in the 
west, there are only two days in the year when he is eJraetfjf in 
those points while rising and setting, namely, at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. On all other days, when he is in ^a north- 
em sign, the sun rises between the east and north, and sets be- 
tween the west and north points ; and when in a southern sign, 
he is between the east and south points at his rising, and be-« 
tween the west and south at his setting. 

Rule. Rectify the globe for the proposed place, and 
having found the sun's place in the ecliptic, bring it to 
the eastern part of the horizon ; the number of degrees 
which are between the sun's place and the east point is 
his amplitude when rising ; then move the sun's place 
to the western side of the horizon, and his amplitude, 
when setting, will be found in like manner. Move the 
globe until the index points to any given hour ; screw 
the quadrant on the zenith, and then bring it over the 
sun's place, the degree of the horizon cut by the quad- 
rant will be the sun's azimuth at that hour. 

Ex, On May 1st, at London, the sun's amplitude at rising is 
nearly 25 degrees northward, and his amplitude at setting is also 
25 degrees northward ; and on November 25th, at Gibraltar, his 
eastern amplitude is 26 degrees southward, and his western is the 
same number. 

1. What is the sun's amplitude at London at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, and why has he that amplitude 1 

2. What is the sun's amplitude, at rising and setting, on the 
21st of June, the day on which he rises and sets the farthest 
from the east and west points ; also, what is bis amplitude De- 
cember 21st ! 

3. The following days will show the sun's gradual progress to- 
>vard or recess from the east and west points throughout the year. 
What is the sun*s amplitude, when rising and setting at London, 
March 20th, April 30th, May 3ist, and June 21st, Sept. 23rd, 
Oct. 31st, Nov. 30th, and Dec. 21st! 

4. What is the sun's azimuth at London, at 9, .10, 11, and 12 
o'clock on the following days : May 16th, June 21st, August 12th, 
And November 20th ! 
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Pboblem VI, To find at what Hour any Star rises^ 
comes to the Meridian^ and sets^ the Latitude of a 
Place and Day of the Month being given. 

Rule* Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, 
bring the sun*s place to the meridian, and set the hour 
index to 12 ; then bring the given star to the eastern 
side of the horizon, and the index will show the time of 
its rising ; move the globe until the star comes to the 
meridian, and the index will show the time of its cul- 
minating; bring the star to the western side of the 
horizon, and the time of its setting will appear on the 
hour-circle. 

Ex, Sinus, on February 9th, rises at London at Iialf- 
past 4 in the afternoon, comes to the meridian about a quarter 
after 9 in tlie evening, and sets about tliree-quarters past 1 in 
tho morning. 

1. When does Tega, the brightest star in Lyra, rise, come to 
the meridian, and set at London, Feb. 9th ? 

2. When [do the following stars rise, come to the meridian, 
and set at the given places and days : Fomalhaut, in Piscis 
Australis, at the Cape of Good Hope, lat. 34| deg. S., December 
10th ; Castor and Pollux (the Twins), at London, February 8th; 
Sirius, at Edinburgh, lat. 66 deg., March 7th ; Crux (the Cross), 
a southern constellation. Cape Hoi*n, lat. 56 deg. S., April 3i*d ; 
Robur Caroli (Charles's Oak), a southern constellation, Buenos 
A^Tes, lat. 34 deg.. May 29th ! 

Problem VII. The Latitude of a Place, the Day 
and Hour being given, to represent the Face of the 
Heavens at that time by the Globe, and thus to point 
out the Constellations and principal Stars then visible. 

Rule, Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, 
bring the sun*s place to the meridian ; set the index to 
12 at noon, and place tlie globe as due north and south 
as possible; then turn the globe westward until the 
index points to the given hour, and the globe will re- 
present the appearance of the heavens at the given 
place and time. 

1. Represent the face of the heavens as seen at London, 
January 10th, at half-past 8 o'clock in the evening. 
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2. For 8 o'clock in the eveiuDg,. February 1st. 
' 3. For 9 o'clock in the eveniDg, April 20tb. 
4. For 10 o'clock in the erening, Angnst Ist^ 



5. For half-past 8 o'clock in the eveoing, S^tsmber 23£d. • 

6. For 8 o'clock in the evening, at Worceister, lat. 52 deg., 



October 12th ^ 



' The above days are, with one exeeption, sdeeted from that 
excellent work. Dr. Jamieson's Celestial Atlas; As a month 
glowing with unusual splendour, that of February may be par- 
ticnlarly noticed ; for during it there are more remarkable con- 
stellations above the horizon of London than at any other time of 
the year. On February 1st, the Pole Star, Gapella in Auriga, 
and that most brilliant of all constellations, Orion, are <m tiie- 
meridlan at eight o'clock. 



QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 



NOTE TO THE QUESTIONER. 

The figures denote the pages in which answers will- 
generally be found* A map of the country must be 
consulted, or the scholar's understanding and inforraa- , 
tion exercised, when answers are not to be found in the 
work. On all questions relating to time, Problem XX., 
page 326, must be referred to.) 



Europe. 1. In what part of Europe is Norway, and of what 
ancient peninsula was it formerly a portion ! (15.) 

2. Christiania, the capital of Norway, is in 10 deg. 48 min., - 
east long. ; what o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ! 
(See Problem XX.) 

3. What three places have been successively the capitals of 
Norway, and why ? (16 and note;) 

' 4. What influence has the Northern Ocean on the coast of 
Norway? (17.) 

5. Describe a Norwegian landscape. (17.) 

6. State the supposed etymology of our word book, (17, note.) 

7. At. what season of the year is the sun continually absent in ' 
Norway, and how is the* loss of the day compensated f (17.) 

8. Among the products of Norway are cobalt, and loadstone, 
vfith which magnets are made, and asbestos ; describe their pro* 
perties, and how they are used. (18, note.) 

9. What is the chief export of Chriatiania, and how is the 
article conveyed to that city ? (18.) • 

. 10. Why has DrontheiiQ been called the Baia of the North ; ' 
and where was Baia, with which it has been compared ? (18 and 
note.) . . 

<11. For whose death is Frederickshall famous, and how (fidit . 
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happen ! (18.) With what English sorereigns was he eontem:- 
poraryf 

12. What fishery has the Lofoden Isles, and whither is tibe 
produce sent! (19.) 

13. State the situation of the Maelstrom, and how whirlpools 
are formed. (19 and note.) 

14. In what latitude is North C!ape! Describe it. How 
many days does the sun shine constantly, and is he absent, at 
North Cape! (19.) 

15. With what kingdom is Norway politically united! (19.) 

16. Of what ancient peninsula did Sweden form a part ! (20.) 

17. What are its chief geographical features! and state flie 
proportion of its surface occupied by lakes and forests. (20.) 

18. What two seasons of the year are unknown in Sweden! 
Describe the change which occurs in October and May ; and 
what light have the inhabitants at midnight during summer, and 
why! (21.) 

19. State the chief wealth of Sweden, and give a proof of its 
riches in iron. (22.) 

20. Describe the situation of Stockholm. (22.) 

21. The longitude of Stockholm being 18 degrees eoify what 
o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ! ' 

22. Why is the situation of Gotheborg favourable for com- 
merce! (22.) 

23. What celebrated professor taught botany at Upsal { (22.) 
Where did he lecture! (Transcribe the line of poetry.) By 
what epithet was he honoured, and why! State the year of 
his birth and death. (22.) 

24. Why is Calmar noted ! (22.) 

25. What remarkable spectacle do travellers go to see at Tomea 
(22), and how does it happen that they can enjoy so extraordinary 
a sight ! (See the note.) 

26. To what great astronomer was the Isle of Huen granted ; 
and what benefit did he confer on astronomy ! (23.) 

27* Which is the largest of the Swedish lakes! and state its 
size. What is its outlet ! (23.) 

28. By what means are the Baltic and German Ocean con- 
nected 1 (23.) 

29. Describe the character of the Swedes. (23.) In what 
branches of literature have the Swedes excelled, and how was 
their literary taste first excited ! (24.) 

30. How are the Laplanders divided ! (24.) What is their 
general size! Describe their temporary habitations. How do 
they chiefly derive their subsistence ! What animal forms the 
great wealth and comfort of the Laplanders, and for what three- 
fold purposes is it valuable to its master ! Describe the moral 
character of the Laplanders. Why is the language of Lapland 
adapted to poetry! (25.) 

31. State the etymology of the word Denmark, and that of 
the title of Marquess. ^5, note.) What does Denmark com-. 

priael (25,) 
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32. State the situation of CopenliageD, the capital ; and what 
does the word Copenhagen imply ! (26 and 27*) 

■33. The longitude of Copenhagen being 12 deg. 30 mia. €^y 
what o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ! 

34. What are the three entrances to the Baltic! (26) and 
state their respective widths. (The Great Belt is 18 miles and 
the Lesser 9 miles wide.) 

36. State the situation of Elsineur, and why ships pay a toll 
there. (27.) What unhappy event .occurred at Elsineur, and to 
what noble effort of the tragic muse did it give rise ! (27.) 

36. What great personages are buried at Roeskilde ! (27.) 

87* Where is Iceland, and what volcanic mountain has it! 
(27*) What other phenomenon has it ! For what birds is Ice- 
land noted, and why were they sent to Copenhagen ! (27.) 

38. What is the comparative size of Russia ! (28.) 

39. State the situation of St. Petersburg (29), and with what 
two northern capitals is it nearly in the same parallel of latitude I 
(See the Map of Europe.) What places have been successively 
the' capitals of Russia ! (29.) 

40. Look on a map at the situation of St. Petersburg, and 
Moscow, and then state the motives which must have led Peter 
tlie Great to transfer the seat of empire from the latter to the 
former. (See also pp. 31 and 32.) 

41. Describe the remarkable features of St. Petersbune» 
(32.) 

^ 42. State the situation of Moscow, and its advantages as a 
city. (32.) What great person was bom there, and why is he 
remembered ! 

43. For whose death is Cherson remarkable, and how did he 
manifest his philanthropy 1 (33.) When did he die ! 

44 State the situation of Odessa and Sebastopol. (33.) 

45. What rank does the Volga hold amongst European rivers ! 
State its rise, general course, exit, and len^ ; and is it wholly 
confined to Europe ! (33.) 

46. How are the Baltic and the Caspian Sea, and the White 
Sea and the Caspian connected ! (S3.) 

47. What is the condition of the Russian peasantry ! and give 
a proof of the number of peasants possessed by the nobles. (34, 
note.) 

48. Of what do the British Isles, or the United Kingdom, con* 
mst, and how are they separated from the Continent ! (35.) 

49. Why is Great Britain remarkable as an island, and how 
is it divided ! (35.) How many miles does its coast extend ! 

(3e.) 

50. Is the climate of England constant or variable, and what 
circumstances occasion frequent rains ! (37.) 

51. For what b Newcastle noted! (39.) Berwick was for- 
merly termed the key to England and Scotland ; what is meant 
by that expression ! (39.) 

52. For what is Durham noted ! What battle was fought la 
its neighbourhood ! (40.) 
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63. State the lensth and breadth of Yoriuhiny and its nudcas 
to size among the English counties. (40.) 

64. By what line of latitude ia the centre of Yorkshize eroflsed ! 
(See the Map.) 

56. What is the rank of Hull as a commerdal port I Where 
does it trade ; and what is the difference between a commerciai 
and a naval port ! (41, and note.) 

66. What places are the centre of the clothing trade ! (41.) 

67. Why are Pontefract, Doncaster, and iSieffield^ noted t 
(41.) 

68. Why is rain very frequent in Lancashire ! (41.) 

69. On what river is Liverpool ! What is its rank as a port ; 
and with what countries is it well placed £or an intezcouzaet 
(41 and 42.) 

60. Why ia Manchester noted ! (42.) 

61. For what ia Cheshire noted ! (42.) 

62. What mill was first erected at Derby, and by whomt 
Wh«ice was the model brought, and in what year ! (42.) 

63. For what is Staffordshire noted ; and how has Mr. Wedge- 
wood derived fame from one of its manufactories ! (43.) 

64. What great literary character was bom at Lichfield and 
when ! What affecting memorial has be^i deposited in Tfi<AfiiJA 
cathedral ! (43.) 

66. For what is Herefordshire famous ! and mention a saying 
which is familiar among its inhabitants. (43.) 

66. Describe the situation of Boss. (43.) State what is sud 
of Kyrle. 

67. On what river is Worcester ! and state its manu&ctores. 
(43 and 44.) 

68. What decisive battle was fought at Evesham! (44.) 

69. For what are Warwick, Birmingham, and Stratford^upcn- 
Avon remarkable ? State what is said of Kenilworth. (44.) 

70. How ia the great rise of the tide at Chepstow oocasiotted f 
(45, note.) 

71. Whence is the derivation of the term eeder or chaUr, 
which so often terminates the names of i^gliah places I (46^ 
note.) 

72. What noble structure is near Woodstodc, and why was ife 
elk^cted? (46.) 

73. For what ia Leicestershire noted ! (46.) 

74. What tragical scene occurred at Fotheringay Castle t 
When did it happen ; and what reflection is excited by the. cir- 
cumstance of Mary at last reposing near her persecutor t (4ft 
and 47.) 

76. A line of lotuptude divides Norfolk and Suffolk into . two 
nearly equal parts ; what line is it, and how many KngliaK n^te. 
would any place situated on that line be east of London % 

76. What is the eastern boundary of N4Mrfi^ky and for whaik ia 
that county famous ! (47.) 

77. To what part of the Continent has Suffolk a vesemblaiiM ! 
(48,) "^ 
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7& Tnudflcribe or repeat what is said concerning Cardinal 
Wolsey and Mr. Firmin. (48.) 

79. For what historic event is St. Albans noted f (49.) 

80. Of how many principal divisions does London consist f 
What are its most remarkable edifices, and its extent and popa« 
lation ! (49.) 

81. For what are Canterbury, Chatham, and Woolwich noted t 
(49.) 

82. What patriotic establishment has Greenwich, and how is 
eography benefited by the Observatory in Greenwich Paric I 
50.) I 

83. What epithet has been applied to Richmond in Surrey, and 
why f What poet is buried there ! (50.) Where is Frescati^ 
and on the site of what ancient place ? (50, note.) 

84 For what battle is Hastings noted ? What line of monarefas 
did it introduce into Bn^and ? (50.) 

85. State the former and present state of Brighton. (50 and 
51.) 

86. State what is said of Winchester. (51.) 

87. Why is Bath the most elegant city in England ! (52.) 

88. What is the rank of Bristol as a commercial port ; and 
why is it favourably situated for trade with Ireland and America ! 
(52.) 

89. Between what two bodies of water is DcTonshire (52, see- 
the Map), and for what is it noted f 

90. Define the geographical character of Cornwall. (52.) How 
does it resemble Italy ! What mineral products has it ! What 
point termiuates Cornwall 1 (See the Map.) 

91. What is the latitude of the Lizard Point in Cornwall! 
(See the Map.) 

92. Where does the Thames rise? What counties does it 
pervade ! What ocean does it enter I State its general direc' 
tioQ as to the cardinal points ; in what latitude it joins the 
ocean ; and its rank among British rivers. (See p. 53, also see 
the Map.) 

93. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the Severn, and men- 
tion the change made in its direction when it arrives at Shrews^ 
bury. (53.) What is the poetic name of the Severn I 

94. Define the Humber, and state how it is formed. (53.) 

95. State the rise, coarse, and exit of the Trent. (53^ 

96. State the rise, comrse, and exit of the Wye. (54.) Why 
was it anciently called the Yaga I (See the note.) 

97. What are tiie islands belonging to England ? and mention 
their situation. (64 and 55.) 

98. Of what does the British constitution consist, and who ia 
the present sovereign of Great Britam I What is the national 
religion 1 (55.) 

99. Briefly describe the character of tlie English, and give a 
reason for their various descent. (56.) 

100. What is the character of Britain with regard to the 
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and sciencesy and of what five persons may she boast as unri- 
Valled for knowledge and genius ! (56.) 

101. Give some proof of the natumal sreatness of Britain, as 
mentioned either in the body of the work or in the notes. (56 
and 57.) 

102. State the situation of Wales ; its ancientname ; which is 
the Urgest and which the most mountainous county. (58 and 
59.) 

103. Of whom was the Isle of Anglesea the favourite abode« 
and what offices did they fulfil ! (59, and note.) 

104. What motive led Edward I. to massacre the Wela}i 
bards I (59.) 

105. Why is Milford remarkable ! and state the capabilities of 
its capacious haven. (60.) 

106. Is the form of Scotland uniform or not ; and why is no 
place in that country more than 40 miles distant from the sea ! 
(61.) 

107. What are the chief geographical features of Scotland! 
<61.) 

108. What are the chief pbices in Scotland ! (63.) 

109. Mention the chief lochs or lakes of Scotland. (63.^ 

110. By what two canals do the North Sea and Atlantic com- 
municate 1 What dangerous passage is thus avoided ! Why is 
that frith hazardous ; and what islands does it separate from the 
continent of Great Britain ! (63 and 64, and see the Map.) 

111. Describe the situation of Edinburgh, and its chief public 
buildings. (64.) What has it been call^ on account of its at- 
tachment to literature I (64.) 

112. Which are the four universities of Scotland ! (65, note.) 

113. What circumstances have rendered Inverness and Scone 
hiBtorically known ! (65.) 

1 14. How has the Duke of Athol dbtinguished himself near 
Dunkeld 1 (63,) and state what Dr. Johnson says on this subjeet. 
(See the note.) 

115. For what are A}T, Peebles, and Ednam noted ! (65.) 

116. Where, when, and by whom was the Christian religion 
first introduced into Scotland I and mention the number of per- 
sons that formed this religious mission. (65 and 66.) 

117. What distinction has Loch Lomond among the Scotch 
lakes ! State its extent. Which of the Caledonian lakes is ^e 
.scene of that fine poem, " The Lady of the Lake " ! (66.) . 

118. State the situation of Ireland and of its capitaL (67.) 

119. What are the chief places in Ireland I (68.) 

120. Mention the principal loughs or lakes in Ireland. (69.) 

121. Describe the chief features of Dublin. (69.) 

122. For what trade is Cork noted ! (69.) 

123. What place is the centre of the Irish linen trade, and 
whence is it exported f (69.) 

124. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the river Shannon. 
(69 and 70.) 
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125. Why are tbe western and sontheni coasts of Ireland morc^ 
broken than the opposite coasts f (70.) 

126. State the number of harbours hi Ireland, and why it has 
so many. (70, and note.) 

127* What distinguishes the surface of Holland more than that 
of any other region in Europe ! (71 •) 

128. How are the canals m Holland used ! How do the Dutch 
protect themselves against the sea ! (72.) Describe the dykes* 
(See note, 72.) 

129. Give a proof of the number of windmiHs in Holland| and 
state how they are employed. (72, note.) 

130. Describe the situation of Amsterdam. (74.) 

131. Where is Rotterdam situated, and for whose birth is it 
famous ! (74.) 

132. State what is said of the Hague. (74.) 

133. What eminent men does the University of Leyden boast! 
and state what is said of Boerhaave. (74.) 

134. What famous musical instrument has Haarlem ! To what 
invention, the greatest ever made by man, does it lay claim ; and 
how does it support and perpetuate its pretensions ! How are the 
environs of Haarlem decorated ! (74.) 

135. For what are Utrecht, Nimeguen, and Ryswick noted, 
and what wars did the Peace of Utrecht end ! (75.) 

136. What celebrated monarch worked in Uie dockyards of 
Saardam, and why t (75.) 

137. For what is Delft noted! Whence is its name! To 
whom did it give birth t When, and how did he distingiuah him- 
self! (75.) 

138. For whose death is Zutphen noted ! (75.) 

139. Describe the branches of the Rhine. (75.) 

140. Describe the character of the Dutch. (76.) 

141. M«ition three illustrious men who have adorned the lite* 
rature of Holland, and state the periods in which they lived. (77*) 

142. What are the characteristics of the Dutch school of paint- 
ing, its principal subjects, and greatest masters ; and how aoyou 
account for marine scenes having so often employed Dutch 
artists! (770 

143. For what health-inspiring occupation have the Dutch long 
been famous ! (77*) Mention some proofs of the extravagant 
passion of the Dutch for flowers, and what are their favourite 
flowers. (75, note.) 

144. What two local features particularly distinguish the sur- 
face of Belgium ! and state the cause. (77 and 78.) 

145. What important victory was gained near Brussels, and 
what were its consequences ! (73.) 

146. For what is Antwerp noted ! (78) and which is the chief 
part of the Belgie provinces ! (79.) 

147. To what emperor did Ghent give birth ! (79.) 

148. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the Maese. (79.) ^ 

149. What rank has the Flemish school of painting! Who is 
its chief glory ! What is his most perfect work ! What other 
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^reat marten luw the flcbool ; and £or what subjects k it most 
Known f and what are deessed the four beat oeUeetioiis of Dutdi 
and FleBiish pictures t <60y and note.) 

150. What part of France has a long caoge of osast, and what 
benefit does the country deriye from it I (81.) 

151. What is the chief product of France ! How many vutie- 
tiee of grape has it f Whatis the annoal product of its wiae and 
brandy ! (81 and 82.) 

152. State the rank, population, and most remarkable buildings 
of Paris. (87 and 88.) For what historic events has Paris been 
&mous f (See the note.) 

153. Of what four distinguished persons was FontaineUeau 
Ae favourite residence ! (88.) 

154. Describe the situation and rank of Lyons ; and, whoi the 
Tiver Rhone has left the city, what is its direction I (88, see the 

155. For what is Bordeaux remarkable f WUdi Is the chief 
- naval port of Fzamseon the Atlantic and If editerraaeaa f (88.) 

158. From what great city did persons repair to ManeiUes, 
and wiih what view I (88.) 

157. For whose death is Rouen r^nazkable ! Tkroogh what 
islse accusation did she suffer f (88.) 

15a ForwhatareLiile,Biieims,andMeBtodli«rnetedl(890 

158. State what w said in the note (p. 80) <i Vaubaa. 

180. Why is the situation of Strasboo^ fsv^eaimble for trade, 
and with what countries I (89.) 

181. Why are Poitiers, Cress^, and Agtncoart interesting to 
. Englishmen 1 and state the situation of those places. (88 and 90.) 

162. State the rise, eourse, exit, rank, and length of the river 
Loire. (90.) 

163. Describe the character of the French. (90.) 

164. What are the four most populous cities in Fxaaae !. 091, 
• aee the note.) 

185. State the situation of Germany, and in what aone it is. 
n(82.) 

186. State what is said of Vienna. (93.) 

167. Of what famous sovereign was Potsdam the Tesidenoe ! 
and state from your own knowledge what the title of his palace 
implies. (94.) 

188. Why is Wittenberg dear to the friends of religious free- 
dom 1 (94.) 

189. Ld what part of iSermany is Hanover, and irho is ila so- 
vereign ! (95.) 

170. Of what trade is Hamburg the chief sent ! and state its 
situation. (95 and 96.) 

17L For what is Dresden famous, and what two paintings are 
the chief ornaments of the gallery 1 (96, and note.) 

172. Why is Leipsic remarkable ) (98.) State tiie sitnafion 
of Blenheim, and the source of its historical fame. (87.) 

173. What invention is claimed by Mentz, and when did it 
ceawt (98,) 
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174. State the rise, eocurae, esut^ aad Zftnk of the rirer Danube. 

176. By what Geiman towns does the Khine flow ! What is 
its geoemi direction m its Gterman eonrse 1 Describe iSbe scenery 
en its banks, and by what epithet it is distinguished. By what 
rivers is it joined at Mayence and Coblentz ? (99.) 

I7& How many mineral springs has Germany, and which are 
Hke most celebrated ! (100.) 

177* Are the Germans distinguished for discoveries and inven- 
tions 1 To whidi do they lay cUdm, and what benefits have man- 
. kind derived from tiiem i ( 101, and note.) 

178. Who was the founder of the German school of poetrv/f 
By what epithet has he been designated, and who have been his 
successors f (lOl.) 

179. What was the andent capital and residence of the Hnn- 
'garian kings I What town is on the opposite side of the Danube^ 
and how are the two connected ! (103.) 

180. On what river is Thorn 1 and for whose birth is It noted! 
When was he bom, and when did he die ! ^04 and 105.) 

181. What is amber, and where is it found f (106, and note.) 
162. For what is Switzerland remarkable ! and state a proof 

of its general elevation. (106.) 

183. Why is the edtuation of Berne refmarkable (1€8), and to 
what wise custom is it indebted for its general neat appearance I 
(108.) 

184. The longitude of Berne being 7 deg. 9S min. ^, what 
Vdock is it there when it is noon at London t 

185. What aro the chief lakes of Switaeilandl (107 wBi 
110.) 

IB6. What are the principal summits of the Alps 1 (108.) 

187. State the sttnation of Basil ; to what pasnter did it give 
birth, and by ndiat monarch was he patronised 1 What learned 
aoan retired to Basil in his old age 1 Why did he seleot it for 
his retreat! (108.) 

188. What honourable title has Zurich emoyed, and -why! 
(108.) 

189. Describe the situation of Geneva, and for what tt is fit- 
iBons. (108.) What religious reformer died tliere ! (IM*) 

190. On which side of llike Geneva is Lau s a nn e ! What sove- 
reign is interred there ! Transcribe or r^eat what is said jo£ 
him. (109.) 

191. Why are Chilkm Castle'and the village of Hespenlhal re- 
markable 1 (109.) 

102. Describe the rise and course of the Riitne in Switzetland, 
and what change it makes in its direction when it reaches Baail. 
(109, and consult the Map.) 

193. Describe the rise and progress of the Rhone. (109.) 

194. Describe the rise, course, and termination of the Aar. 
(109, and note.) 

196. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Moat St. Bernard. 
(109 and 110.) . 
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IM. Why ift Moant Simpkm cdebnted ! (1 10.) 

197< Of the Swifls lakes, which is the Urgest, and which ue 

Ihe nost bMntiful t What is the form of the hike of Generay 

and to which of the heaTenly bodies has it, therefore, a resem- 

Uaneet Transeribe or repeat Dr. AikiB's Uiies on this kke. 

(110.) 

196. Describe the snr&ce oi Switzeriand. (110 and HI .) 

199. Why is the winter of Switzerhmd rigorous and its summer 
hot! (111.) 

200. Is the situation of Switzeriand most faYonrable fmr inUind 
or for foreign commerce ! and give a reason for your ansvrer. 
(Consult the Map.) 

201. Define Spain geographically. What bodies of water give 
it that character, and how does it seem marked out by nature as 
ft distinct portion of Europe ! (Ck>n8ult the Map.) 

202. Does the geographical position of Spam adapt it for a 
naval and eommerciu, or for a military state t and give a reason ' 
why. 

203. What is the elevation of Madrid above the sea t (113.) 

204. WhatisbariUal (114, note.) 

20fi. Whose death sheds a glory on Gape Trafalgar, and when 
did it happen ! (115.^ 

206. Describe the chief features of Madrid, and state what is 
said of the EscuriaL (1 16.) 

207. Describe the monastery of Montserrat, and near what 
place it is. (116.) 

208. Describe the situation of Gibraltar. When was it first 
taken by the EngliBh ! At what places in Spain have the British 
gained great victories I (117*) 

209. For what is St. Juste, near Placentia, famous ! (1 17.) 

210. For what are Malaga and Xeres noted ! (117*) 

211. State the rise, course, and exit of the Tagus. (1170 

212. Mention some of the literary men and artists who have 
conferred honour on Spain. Wliy was the death of Murillo, the 
painter, remarkable i (119, and note.) 

213. State the situation of Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, and 
what commercial advantages it enjoys. (120.) 

214. The longitude of Lisbon being 9 degrees west, what o'dock 
is it there when it is noon at London ! 

215. In what respect does Lisbon resemble aneient Home t 
What catastrophe happened at Lisbon in 1756 ! (121.) 

216. For what is Oporto noted } What is the average quan- 
tity of wine annually exported ! (122, and note.) 

217. Describe the scenery of Cintra, and with what lovely vil- 
lage in England has it been compared ? (i22i and note.) 

218. In what does the genius of Portuguese literature most 
excol ! Mention one of its poets, mIioso intellectual splendour 
shines brightest among the poetic rays of Portugal, and his chief 
work. (122 and 123.) 

219. What great geographical discovery did the Portuguese 
make ia the fifteenth century \ (123.) 
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220. State the geographical chanteter of Italy, and gtre its 
ancient names. (128.) 

221. What ge(^;raphiea] impediment exists to Italy being fsie 
independent state I (See note, 123.) 

222. What district has been called the garden of Italy, and 
why! (124.) 

223. State the height of Mont Bhuic, the origin of its name, 
and its rank as a mountain. (126.) 

224. In what manner do the Italians designate their prin- 
cipal cities! and transcribe or repeat thoee epithets. (1279 
note.) 

225. On what acconnt is the situation of Milan singular, and 
what advantages does it lose by its situation ! Of what nuak is 
its cathedral ! (12&) 

226. What artide of food is made at Lodi, and whence is its 
namef (12&) 

227* Describe the situation of Mantua. By whose birth is it 
immortalized, and of what era was he the greatest poet ! (126.) 

228. Why is Venice the most extraordinary city in the world f 
By what discovery were its wealth and grandeur eclipsed ! (128.) 

229. Describe the situation of Florence. What honourable 
title does it enjoy, and why t (128.) 

230. What fiunons statue does the Florentine gallery contain, 
and how is it remarkable ! (128.) 

231 . Why has the church of St. Croce been called the West- 
minster Abbey of Florence 1 and mention the names of some 
great men who are interred in it. (128 and 129.) 

232. Why is the day of Galileo's birth and death remarkable ! 
(129, note.) 

233. For what is Leghorn noted 1 (129.) 

234. What epithet has Bologna, and why! What great artists 
were bom there ! Why is its gallery of paintings remarkable t 
What two fine paintings has it ! (129.) 

236. Why is Rome interesting to lovers of the arts ! Among 
its ruins, which two are most dSrtinguished for beauty or gran« 
denr, and to what purposes were they appropriated! What 
church is the great (^lory of Modem Romei, and of what sacred 
edifice in England is it the model ! (129.) 

236. The longitude of Rome being 12 dM;rees 25 min. east, 
what o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ! (See Pro- 
blem XX.) 

237- A meridional line drawn northwards firom Rome to about 
the 56th deme of latitude will very neariy pass over a northeHi 
capital of Europe ; what capital is it ! (Consult the Map of 
Europe.) 

238. Describe the situation of Naples ; and what is its rank 
as to popuUtion among European cities ! (129 and 130.) 

239. State what is said of Pompeii and Hereulaneum. (130.) 

240. Which is the most considerable of the Italian rivers! 
State its rise, course, and exit, and the number of its auxiliaiy 
rivers. (130.) 

q5 
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2<4L How ara the watora of the Alpine J«kea canned into the 
Po! (130, note.) 

842. What oetebcsated «ity eonlerB fenown «n Hm T3>er! 
(120.) 

£4S. For what is Lalie Maggiore TeaoarliaUe ! Deaeribe the 
situation of Lake Como. What fEunoos person was bom at 
Gene! WhyaMLdkes Perngia aad Albattofjuaousinhistory I 
(130 and 131.) 

JI44. What zwd( has Sicily aaong the ishn^ of the Iftedi- 
tenaneafi ! How BUHiy 4aS&peiA kwAs of ^prape has at, a.nd how 
many species of fish frequent the Sicilian seasi (131.) 

£46. Describe the aiudEsce and atate the hei|^t of Itfoont £tna. 
<1^.) 

246. What is Stromboli termed, and why i <131.) 
• S47. How is Malta sitaated with regard to Sicily aai Africa! 
For what fruit is it noted^ and why is the colour of 4be irint red 1 
032.) 

£48. For whose hwih is Ajaocio in Carsica listed I (132.) 

249. Deaeribe the chanuster of the ItaHaas as to nind and 
person. (183.) 

2M. What are the erigia and charaoter of the Italian lan- 
guage ! What dialect is ^e modem standard of puntyl (183.) 

261. Transcribe or repeat the passage eoaeeraing Italian 
literature. (133.) 

252. What rank has the Italian sohoel of paintiiig T W1m> is 
its chief glory I What other great masters does it beast 1 How 
long did it last, and who were its first and latest omaments f 
What does the Italian school comprise I and mention the leading 
artists. (133, and note.) 

253. In what manner have astronomy and navigation been 
benefited by Galileo and Giovia ! (134.) 

254. By whose assistance was Greece enabled to secnre her 
independence! (134.) 

255. By what line of separaticm may the islands of the Archi- 
pelago be divided into European and Asiatic 1 and mention 
the chief isUnds in each division. (186, note, aad consult a Map.) 

266. Transcribe or repeat the eulogium on Athens. {196 and 
137) 

257. What are the most remarkable ancient remains cff A^ens, 
and in what sacred buildangs, erected in London or its nefghiboar- 
hood, have they been copied ! (136, 137, and note.) 

258. For what was Corinth renowned, and between what 
two seas is it! {See the Map.) What is its m*esent eiae! 
(187.) 

259. What famous city stood near Mistra, and why was it re- 
nowned ! (1370 

260.^ Of what heathen deities were Lemnos, Naxos, and Dekn, 
the reputed residence or birthplace ; and wMch of those iduids 
is the centre of the Qyolades! (187.) 

26L How did the andents divide the ishmds of the .^Bgean 
Seai (137, note.) 
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202. Of irbnt benefit to llie art of seolptiire fats Pww 1>eeii I 

(isa) 

2G3. State the names and ntnatton of the Ionian Isles* and 
suider n^Mwe protection tfaej now are. (138 and 139.) 

264. Why is Corfu remarkable ) (139.) 

2tt. What eelebrated preeipioe has the Island of St. Maxxn, 
and what Ekielish Island does it f«semble in shape ! (139.) 

266. Of whom was Ithaea the kingdom, and how was he 
famous t (139.) 

267. What frnits does Cephalonia prodnee ! (139.) 

268. For what froit is Zante noted! (139.) 

269. How is Cexigo sitoated witii regard to the Morea f (See 
Map.^ Transcribe or repeat what is nid of it. (189.) 

270. Bj wfaoB, and wheti, was ^e Ottoman empire founded t 
(140.) 

271. State the ntoation of Turkey in Europe. (140.) 

272. Why is its coast remarkable f (141.) 

273. What rank as to situation does C o nst anti nople hold 
among European capitals! Describe its position and scenery. 
<142 and 143.) 

274 Where does the Danube enter Turkey! (143.) 

275. What sacred edifice has Mount Athos, and what benefit 
do tiie Christiaa rehgioB and the Greek language deriye from it ! 
(143.) 

276. Why is Mount Olympus celebrated ! (143.) 

277. What is the religion of Turkey ! ( 144.) 

278. What part of Turkey do the descendants of the ancient 
OfToekB oeenpy ! (145.) 

279. Transcribe or repeat the character of the Turin. (145.) 

280. Asia. With which of the other three great dirisions of 
the world is Asia jcnned, and how is H separated from America! 
(146.) 

281. Why H Asia interesting both to the philosopher and 
Christian ! (146.) 

2112. What are Its chiOf|;eogrBi^cal features! (147.) 

283. What part of Asia b^ongs to the Roanan emptrs! 

(M7.) 

284. Of what persons is ToboM: the place of enle ! (Itf.) 
Give a proof €f( the number of exiles who ave sent there. (149^ 
note.) 

285. In what dees the wealth of Kamsduitka consist! How is 
^e dog employed there ! (150.) 

286. What are the chief riches of Ariatic Rosria ! (150.) 

287. What fishery haye the men of Asiatic Russia ! (159.) 
28a To what tract ot country is the name of Tartary now ap- 
plied? (lU.) 

289. Where is the desert of Ck>bi, and why is it remarkable ! 
(Ifi2.) 

290. Transcribe -or repeat the passage ooneemine Samareandy 
the capital of Independent Tartary. (153 and 154.5 

q6 
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.281. Stote''wliat is ndd of th« Borrampooter. ^164, and note.) 
' 992, Oire a proof of the severe eold of the ehmate of Tibet* 
(165.) 

293. What use is made of the tail of the Yak or Mask «x, a 
.native of Tibet ! (165.) 

294. What is the title of the ruler of Tibet, and what is be* 
lieved concerning his soul ! (155.) 

295. How has Turkey in Asia derived fame in sacred and pro* 
fane history ! (156, and notes.) 

296. What ancient districts does modem Natolia include t 
(167, note.) 

297* Why is Aleppo remarkable ! By what catastrophe has it 
taffered ! (169, and note.) 

298. For whose burth does Smyrna contend I (159.) What 
other cities contend for it I (Note, 159.) 

299. On the site of what ancient city does Aisoluo standi 
For what grand temple was Ephesus noted! By whom, and 
from what motive was it destroyed ! (159.) 

300. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Jerusalem. (159.) 

301. Describe the situation of Damascus. To what has it 
given name ) and who was converted to the Christian faith be- 
tween Damascus and Jerusalem ! (159 and 160.) 

302. What is the modem name of Antioch ; and what strikinj^ 
contrast does it present between the former and existing state of 
Christianity there ! (160.) 

303. What renowned city stood where Hillah now is ; and 
what is its present state ! (160.) 

304. Which is the largest river of Lesser Asia ! State its rise, 
course, and exit (160.) 

305. Whence is the derivation of the term meander, as applied 
to rivers which have a winding course ! (160.) 

306. For what were the Hermus and the Pactolus famed t 
(160.) How many auriferous streams had ancient Phrygia, and 
what were their names f ( 1 60, note.) 

307* What rank has the Euphrates among the rivers of Asiatie 
Turkey! (161.) State its rise, course, and exit. With what 
trees are its banks adorned f What pathetic allusion does Scrip- 
ture make to the willows of the Euphrates! and transcribe, from 
the 137th Psalm, the fine strain in which the royal poet lamenta 
the affliction of Israel. 

308. Wh^ is the Tigris thus named ! (161.) With what 
river does it unite, and where t What seat of happiness, be*> 

. cause of virtue and innocence, is supposed to have been near 
Ihe confluence of those two renowned rivers! (See the note, 
156.) 

309. State the situation of Mount Ararat, and why it is fa* 
mous. (161.) 

310. For what tree was Mount Libanns or Lebanon eele* 
brated ! and of whose magnificent temple did it form one of the 
iuany contributions ! (161, and note.) 
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*81]. To whom did the ishwd of Mitylene, the ancient IieBbofl^ 
give birth ; and what poets have eulogized its wine ) (161.) 

312. Why are Cos, Samos, Patmos, Scio, and Rhodes edie- 
bratedf (102.) 

313. Of whom was Cjpms the reputed £&Tonrite abode! 
(162.) 

314. Define Arabia geographically, and what three bodies of 
water give it that ft^rm ! (See the Map.) 

315. Into how many parts has Arabia usually been divided! 
(163.) 

316. Why are Mecca and Medina noted ! (164.) 

317* Muscat is on the tropic of Cancer ; how far is it from the 
equator ! Why is its situation favourable ! (164.) 

318. State the situation of Mounts Horeb and Sinai ; and by 
what events they have been sanctified. (164.) 

Sid. For what expedition is the tract at the head o€ the Bed 
Sea famous! (164.) 

320. What la the general character of the surface of Arabia^ 
and to wliat has the country been compared f Has Arabia many 
rivers I and how do you account for its few streams decreasing 
as tliey approach the sea ! (164.) 

321. Transcribe or repeat the character of the Arabs. (166 
and 1660 

322. What is the character of the Arabian horses ; where axe 
the finest reared ; and bow is the purity of their descent authen- 
ticated! (166.) 

323. What is the most useful animal of Arabia ! what has it 
been styled; and how is it peculiariy fitted for its labours! 
(166.) 

324. State the origin and the chief article of faith of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, the name of its sacred book, and the propor* 
tion of mankind who are supposed to be Mohammedans. (166.) 

325. Define the situation of Persia. (Consult the Map.) 

326. What Persian provinces are the most fertile, and enjoy 
the finest climate ! (168.) 

327. Give a proof of the intense heat of a Persian summer. 
(168.) 

328. Describe naphtha, or fossil oil. (168, note.) 

329. What mines are near Nishapore 1 What European fin^ts 
are said to have been originally brought from Persia ; and fer 
what modem taste is Europe indebted to Persia ! (168.) 

330. What are the chief pUces m Persia ! (169.) 

331. What are the modem and former capitals of Pevi^! 
(169 and 170), and state their situations. 

332. In what province of Persia is Shiraz! (169.) What 
Is the character of its wine ! Describe its bazaar. (170.) 

333. What celebrated poet resided at Shiraz ! How did Ite 
aeenery mfloenoe his muse! and what expressive epitaph graoet 
his tomb! (I70.) 

334. By whom was Persepolis partly destroyed ! (170.) ^ 

335. With what pUuseshas Yezd an intercourse ! (I70.) ^ 
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ns. Onflie sitoof wiat andent fribee is H wiM t fl a ii wnipoMi i d 
to be ; SDd of whom wms it ffae reaideao e 1 (170.) 

SS7* Of what cUm of religioniata are there sfOl some reauanB 
in Persia t Why did they worship that elemenl^ and iwarfurm 
Ibrir deroikms in the open air t (171f snd note.) 

838. Describe the character of the Persians. (171*) 

SS9. State the character of the Persian langnage. (1710 

340. Transcribe or repeat whaA is said cfibe Persian poett. 

(171.) 

341. What great river divides India into two grand portisos^ 
and how are they distinguished ! ( 178.) 

34t. How is Hindostan generally divided f (178 aod 174.) 

843. Describe the sitttstion of Cashmere. What article of 
apparel is mannfaetnred there, and whence is fte wmtwrial 
brought! (176.) 

844. What district is included in Lahore 1 Mention the nvers, 
and by what two mighty conquerors they have been croflsed. 
^ 176 and 177-) Find the rivers in a Map of Hindostan. 

845. Why are Agra and Delhi fiunoos ! CLTJ^ 

846. Of what dirtriet is Calcutta the chier pbee, and of what 
distinguished character is it the residence 1 Give a pmof of its 
great commerce. (177*) 

347. The longitude of Calcutta being 88 deg. 28 nun. E., 
what o'clock is it tiiere when it is noon at Londmil (See Pro- 
blem XX.) 

348. Of what use is Ougein, the capital of Malwa, to ffindoo 
geography! (177-) Its long, being 75 deg. 61 min. £., how 
many hours' difference are there between the redcomngof London 
and of Ougein ! (See Problem XX.) 

849. What is said of Goa, and of the former power of the Por- 
tuguese in the East ! (178.) 

350. Whose capital was Seringapatam, and what was his fate! 
(178.) 

851. State the situation of Bombay, and why Hs harixmr is 
valuable. (178.) 

852. Where is the island of Ceylon 1 What tree is its peeidiar 
product ! Why are the elephants of Ceylon remarkable ; snd 
what is their usual value ! (178.) 

853. Describe the rise, course, and exit of tiie Indns. (179.) 
354. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the Granges. (179.) 
365. In what light is the Ganges considered by the Hindoos f 

and give a proof of it. {VJd.) 

8J^. What are the chief ornaments of an Indian foresiri and 
how is the teak-tree used ! (180.) 

867. Describe the various uses of the coooa-iivt tree, t'^* 
note.) 

858. When do the monsoons blow ; and what caus— the 
nltemate changes of seasons on ihe-coast of Ifindeotiml {180, 
and note.) 

369. What two districts of Hindostan axe most note4 fliridia- 
monds f and state their mtmlaioii. (^%V) sndL see ths Map.) 
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960. Wliy do ihe Hindoos excel in the fabrication of mus&ul 
(181.) 

961, Transcribe or repeat the aecomit given of the animals of 
Hindustan. (l8i.) 

962. What are the iStaee leading powers of Hindostan at this 
time ? Mention their capitals, including the three Briticdi Pre* 
sidencies (181) ; and state from a Gazetteer the latitude and 
longitude of those places. 

963, What nation has at present the greatest influence over 
Hindostan! (181.) 

364. What is tiie population of Hindostan 1 How many 
belong to British India ! (182.) 

365. Transcribe or repeat me character of the Hindoos. 
(182.) 

366. State briefly the nature of the Hindoo religion, and hs 
peculiar doctrine concerning the soul. (182.) 

367. What island is the utmost limit of the Hindoo religion in 
modem times 1 (183.) 

368. What are the four great riyers of India beyond ihe 
Ganges 1 (183.) 

369. How many rivers has Assam 1 (184.) 

370. What remarkable edifice has tne city of Pegu! and 
describe it. (185, and note.) 

371. Describe the zise, course, and exit of the Irrawadc^ 
(186.) 

372". What portions of the Birman emphre haye been annexed 
to the British dominions ! (186, note.) 

373. State some of the products of the Birman empire. (187«) 

374. What is ihe religion of Birmah! and state its leading 
features. (188.) 

375. What does Hie word Buddha signify! and give some 
account of him as contained in the note, p. 188. 

376. State some of the leading features in the character of the 
Birmese, mental and physical — their military weapons— their 
amusements — their books--their manner of disposing of their 
dead. (189.) 

377* Describe the character of the Siamese. (190 and 191.) 

378. State the situation of Cochin Chinay and why it was 
remarkable in ancient geography. (191.) 

379. Describe Ihe bird by which tiie edible nests in Coohin 
China are made. (192, note.) 

380. What peculiar gum does Cambodia produce ! (192.) 

381. What is the character of the Malay tongue, and oTfir 
what extent is it used ! (194^ and note.) 

382. In what part of Asia is China, and is its eastern side 
compact or irregular ! (195.) 

983. How is the city of Pekin diyided ! What does the term 
Pekin imply ! What are the •cge maf e r en ee and popnlatiim of 
the city ! (197> and note.) 

984. State the situation of Nankin^ and describe its 
famous pagoda. (197*) 
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385. Wliat do Enropeans chiefly export from Cttitoa t (196») 
What is the latitode of Canton ! 

S86. Deeeribe the rise, eourae, and exit of the Whang-Ho 
river. (19a) • 

387* l>e8eribe the riae, course, and exit of the Yang-tse-Kcang 
iiTer ; and state a remarlcable fact concerning the rise and tet^ 
mination of these two great rivers. (198.) 

388. What forms the chief article of food fai CMna 1 (I9a) 

389. Transcribe or repeat what is said of the tea-tree. (198.) 

390. Give some accouut of the government of China, and how 
the Mandarins are distinguished. (199.) 

391. What annual custom is adopted in China for the enooa- 
ragement of agriculture I (199^ note.) 

392. What are the three principal religiooB sects in China ! 
(199J 

393. Have the Chinese any sabbath, or fixed day of public 
worship ; and how is devotion kept alive amongst them I 
(200.) 

394. Mention some of the religious observances of the Chinese. 
(200.) 

395. What is the latest census of China I and what did it give 
as the amount of population ? (200.) 

396. Describe the Chinese language. (200.) 

397. Describe the person and character of the Chinese. 
(201.) 

398. What two great public works has China! State a few 
particulars concerning each . (20 1 . ) 

399. Describe the Chinese pagodas ; and in what English gar- 
dens is there a good imitation of them ! (201.) 

400. What does the term East India Islands include I (202.) 

401. Mention some of the trees which adorn the islands, and 
how many fniits are found in them. (202.) 

402. Which of the East India Islands are crossed by the 
equator ! (See the Map.) 

403. What are the products of Sumatra! (202.) Describe 
the mangusteen ; and why are the Sumatra pheasants remark- 
able ! (203, and note.) 

404. Why is Borneo remarkable as to size ! (203.) 

405. Describe the form of the isknd of Celebes. (203.) 

. 406. How are Ihe islands of Sumatra and Java separated, and 
by what ships is that passage often used ^ ! (203, consult a 
Map.) 

407. State a proof of the insalubrity of Batavia, the capital of 
Java, and assign the reason. (203.) 

408. Of what do the Molucca Isles consist ! and what is the 
meaning of the term ! (204.) 

409. Give a proof of the variety of wood in Amboyna. (204.) 



^ The straits of Malacca and Sunda are frequented by European 
abipe going to, and returning ftom, China. 
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410. For yrlmi are the Banda Islands noted ! (204.) 

411. How are the Philippine Islands situated with reglffii 
tor Ghiaay and which are the three principal! (See Map^ and 
204.) 

>. 412. Of what does the empire of Japan consist? and state its 
ntnatioB. What does the term Japan, or Jih-pun, imply t 
Name the three chief islands. (204.) 

413. What are the chief products of Japan t (204.) 

414. Describe the character of the Japanese. (205.) 

■ - 415. Af&ica. How is Africa sepamted from Europe and united 
to Asia! (206, and consult the Map.) 

416. What is its political, moral, and intellectual rank, among 
the four fpreat divisions of the world ! (206.) 

417* Give some reasons for the depressed condition of Africa. 
(206.) 

418. How many degrees of latitude and longitude does Africa 
include, and what are its length and breadth m English miles! 
(206 and 207.) 

. 419. In what part of Africa is Barbary ! What states does it 
include ! and mention their ancient names. (207 and 208.) 

420. Describe the situation of the city of Morocco. (208.) 

421. State the situation of Mount AtUs. (209.) 

422. Transcribe or repeat what is said of the derivation of 
the name of these mountidns, and concerning the pursuits of 
Athis. (209.) 

423. What singular animal is a native of Morocco, and lAuki 
remarkable faculty has it! (209.) 

424. In what respect are the inhabitants of Morocco worthy 
the imitation of Christians! (209.) 

425. To whom does Algiers belong, and how is it governed I 
(210.) 

426. In what part of Africa is Egypt, and for what was It 
formerly celebrated ! (21 1.) 

427. What four places have been successively the capitals of 
Egypt! (212.) 

428. For what is the bay of Aboukir fiunous, and when did 
it happen! (212.) 

429. State the situation of Grand Cairo, on what river it is, 
and what change that river makes a little below Cairo. (213.) 

430. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Alexandria. (213.) 
What was its state when the Saracens took it in the seventli 
century! (Note, 213.) 

431. What does Bbhop Newton say concerning the tide of 
eastern commerce, and in what countries are the places he 
mentions? (See the note in p. 213.) 

432. Of what is Damietta the great dep6t! To what cloth did 
It give name ! (213 and 2 14.) 

433. Why was Thebes remarkable ? By whom have its nuns 
been recentiy illustrated ! (214) 

434. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the Nile. Why is it 
called the beuefactor of Egypt ! (214.) 
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435. By wbat is Aa xiee of the fnh ooeasioMd f (See >the 
note in p. 214.) 

436. How is the rise of tiie Nile eeeorteined and made kaown 1 
(214.) Describe the NUometer. (Note, 214.) 

4ft7> State the situation of the Delta, its shape, the origin of- its 
naase, and why it is the most fertile part of £g7{>t. (216.) 

438. Why is the air of Egypt very hot in summer! (215.) 

439. What proof is there of the aBcient fertility fl€ Sgyf^ and 
to what has it given rise! (215.) 

440. State some of the Egyptian products, particulariy speci- 
fying the papyrus, how it was formerly used, and to what it faai 
given name. (216, and note.) 

441. By what two amphibioos animals is the Nile freqnentedl 
j(217*) What is an amphibious animal ! and give an instance of 
one from your own recollection. 

442. What two birds hwpuad the Nilet Of what is the 
p^csn an emblem 3 Wli^ wsa the ibis worshipped by the l^yp- 
tians! (2170 

443. In what peculiar manner are chickens hatched in Egypt! 

(217.) 

444. Transcribe or repeat what is «aid of the ennoBlfiBa of 
Egypt (317 and 218.) 

445. In what part of Africa is Zidu»,or the Great Desert; 
what is its extent ; how many daysi* jenney for caravans is it; 
what animals alone inhabit it ; and what domestic animal alone 
Is able to cross it f How do travelkm dirset their coarse ever 
the pathless desert, and what eatastreplM do they sometimea 
eaqierience! (218 and 2U.) 

446. Wbat does the word SondaUy or Nigri&^, imfily! and 
state its situation. (219.) 

447. For whose death is Boussa remarkable! and state ll» 
circumstances of his desth. (220.) 

448. Describe the known course of the Niger. ^^L) 

449. What lure Hm various opinions formed of tk» Niger's 
termination ! (22 1 .) 

450. State what issaid of geld in theaeconnt of tfaeprodocts 
of Nigritia. (221.) 

451. What does the diea-tree, a native of Nigritia, prodoee! 
(221.) 

452. Qive a proof xd the intense heat of the mH of Nigritia. 
(221.) 

453. Transcribe or repeat what is said of ^e Negroes. (282.) 

454. What are the two chief sources of the Nile; wliei« do 
they rise and unite ! (223.) 

455. In what part of Africa is the colony nf the Cape of Good 
fiope! and what is its extent! (226.) 

456. What is the character of Saldanha Bay as a harbonrl 
<226.) 

457. Why is Cape Aguillas remariuible! and what is its lati* 
tadef (226.) 

466, By whom and whea was iSbe -gsasa'^e to the East Indies 

Ik 
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lomd the Cape of Goed Hepe first made, And what mflaenee had 
it on the commerce of Europe ? (226.) 

• 469. Far what plants is the £agliah green-honse indebted to 
the Cape I What is the entire nnsSber of the Flora ci Southern 
Africa ; and what nnaber of Gape plants are now in ealtrration 
in the gardens of Messrs. Loddige, at Hackney! (Wl» -iBd 
note.) 

460. Transcribe or repeat the acooont given of the anirnah of 
the Cape. (2270 

461. Mention the lour dasses of peoj^ inhabiting Senegaaibia. 
<28a) 

462. In what is the moral character of the Feloops hafjbify 
reprehensible! (228.) 

463. In connezion with the above, mention tlie name of a 
£ither who, taking his son to the altar, made him swear eternal 
enmity against the Romans, and who, by thus colpably filling 

* youtiifni mind with the seeds of revenge, prodnced a harvest 
of misery to mankind. (See *' Butler's Quest, in Roman Hia- 
toiy.") 

464. How is Guinea divided! (229.) 

465. Which of onr cold coins had its name from GkiiDea! 
What impression did it formerly bear, and why! (Note, 229.) 

466. Give some account of the Ashantees. (231.) 

467. In what terrific manner is the King of Dahomey's palaee 
aaid to be deoonited! (231.) 

468. What celebrated traveller died at Gato, near Bflnml 
Wlien ! and state the oWect of his expedition. (231.) 

469. Where are the Aaeres or Western lales^ and to whom do 
they belong ! (232.) 

476L Whidi is the largest of the Azores! For what Irnit is 
it noted! and give a pcoef of its abundance. (232.) How did 
Corvo derive its name ! What Roman was named Corvus! and 
why! (Note, 233.) 

471. Where is the isUnd of Madeira! What is its liciieBt 
ftfodnee! and what qnantity is annually exported! (233.) 

472. In what ocean and latitnde are the Canary Isles ! By 
what name were they known to the ancients! and of whom were 
they the reputed residence! Describe the Fekk of Temriffe. 
(233.) 

473. How has Ferro, one of the Canaries^ been nae^ toaaaient 
geography! and why was it thus selected! (233.) 

474. State the sitoatioa of St. Helena, its Utitode and longitnde, 
and for what purpose East Indiaraen step there. (233 ana234,) 

475. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Bonaparte. (234.) 

476. Whero is Madagascar! how is it separated from the 
African continent ! and what is its rank as to size ammg tha 
IslandB of the world ! (234.) 

477* What does Socotra produce ! Does it belong to Asia or 
to Africa! (234.) 

478- Amshica. By whom and when was America discovered f 
and why is it called the New World ! (235.) 
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479. Is America in any part united with the Old Worid! 
(236.) 

480. to what diviflion of the Old World does America tnake 
the nearest approach! and where! (See the Map.) 

481 . Have Europe and Asia, or has America^ the most north- 
eni latitude! 

482. How much further to the south does America extend 
liian AfHca! (235^ and see Map.) 

483. Of how many independent states does America consist}. 
What are the chief European colonies! (236.) 

484. What is the population of America! and how is it divided ! 

<»6.) 

485. State the situation of Greenland, and what European 

nation claims a sovereignty over it. (237 and 238.) 

486. For what is Greenland frequented ! (2370 Describe 
tiie Greenlanders. (238.) 

487. Of what expedition has Baffin's Bay been the scene t 
What degree of west longitude did Captain Parry attain^in his 
first voyage! where did he winter! and how many days was he 
in darkness! (238.) 

488. What portion of America does the Russian territory 
eompi^end! (289.) 

489. Describe the winter dwellings of the Esquimaux, and 
give S(flhe account of them. (240 and 241.) 

490. To whom does Canada belong ! and how long has it been 
in their possession! (241.) 

491. Whence does the river St. Lawrence issue! of what great 
bodies of water is it the outlet! and into what gulf does it flow ! 
(241.) 

492. What is the character of Quebec as a fortress ! (242.) 

493. For whose death is Quebec famous ! State the particu- 
lars of it — what it was that gilded his last moments with a ray of 
joy ; and with the closing scene of what ancient hero may the 
death of Wolfe be compared ! (242.) 

494. Why are the chain of lakes between Canada and the 
United Stated remarkable ! (242.) Mention their names, begin- 
ning on the west. (See the Map.) 

496. Whence is the name of Lake Superior! Why is it re- 
markable! and state its circumference. (242.) 

496. How do Lakes Erie and Ontario communicate! and de- 
seribe the Falls of Niagara. (242 and 243.) 

497* How many tons of water is the Fall of Niagara said to 
precipitate every minute (243) ; and how much is that each hour 
and day! 

498. To what is the severe cold of Canada ascribed! and state 
some proof of its rigour. (243.) 

499. What animal frequents the American lakes, and for what 
is it distinguished! (243.) 

SCO. When and by whom was Newfoundland discovered! 
What fiahery has it! and for wVuk.t purpose is the produce sent to 
European countries ! (2ih,) 
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, ..^1. By whom were the United States first colonized and 
governed? (245.) 

502. Mention the names of the 13 original States. (246^ note.) 
What have since been added I (246 and 247.) 

503. What are the chief places in the United States t (248.) 
'504. By what mountains are the eastern and western sides of 

tlie United States trarersed? (248.) 

505. State the situation of Philadelphia, its latitude, the origin 
^f its name, by whom Pennsylvania was colonized, and whence 
its' appellation. (249, and note.) Why was Washington, the 
^ure capita], thus named I (249.) 

506. What is the rank of New York as a commercial port! (249.) 
507* Transcribe or repeat what is said of Boston ana Dr. 

Franklin. (249 and 250.) 

508. What is the character of Charleston! (250.) 

509. State the rise, course, and exit of the Mississippi, and 
vrhat its name implies, and what rivers it receives. (250, and 
note.) 

510. State the rise, course, and exit of the Missouri. ^250.) 

511. State the rise, course, and exit of the Ohio. What are 
its tributaries! (250.) 

512. How is a communication now formed between the great 
chain of lakes in the Atlantic! (251.) 

51 a What is the government of the United States! (252.) 
514. What language is generally spoken in the United States? 

(252.) 
516. Transcribe or repeat the account ^iven of the extent of 

tlie late Spanish territory in America. (252 and 253.) 

516. State the boundaries of the Mexican States. (253) 

517. What are the chief places in the Mexican States? (254.) 

518. Describe the situation of the city of Mexico, and its chief 
features. ^254 and 256.) 

519. Which are the chief mining districts ? and between wliat 
degrees of latitude are they ? (254.) 

520. The longitude of Mexico being 100 degrees west, what 
o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ? 

521. State the situation of Vera Cruz and Acapulco, and to 
what parts of the world they convey the wealth of Mexico. (256 
and 257.) 

522. To what did Xalapa or Jalapa give name? (257.) 

523. What is the rank of Puebla as a city ? Give a proof of. 
the splendour and number of its religious edifices. State what 
is said of its soap. (257.) 

524. What vegetable was first brought into Europe from Santa 
Fd! and in whose reign! (257*) 

525. Describe the peninsula of California. (257.) 

526. With what useful bird did Yucatan supply Europe ; and 
what English county is most noted for rearing it ! (257.) 

527. For what is the island of Cozumel remarkable ! (257.) 

528. Describe the surface of the Mexican States. (257 and 
268.) 
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529. INro-thirds of Mexico are ia the Tonid Zone, and yet 
the climate is temperate : state the reason. (26&) 

530. Transcribe or repeat the accoont given of the minefal 
riches of Mexico. (250.) 

531» By whom and when was Mexico conqoered ! (259.) 
532. Transcribe or repeat what is said of the political and 
commercial rank of Mexico. (259.) 

633. State the situation of Gkiatimala. (260.) 

534. What is the extent of Lake Niearagoal (260.) Between 
what two oceans is it proposed to open a communication by that 
lake ! Describe how it is to be formed, and its probable bene- 
ficial results. (260 and 261.) The sdiolar ia also to explain 
this on a Map. 

535. Why is that part of Guatimala which lies between the 
10th and 13th deg. ai N. lat. remarkable! In what provinces 
are the great vokimoest (261.) 

636. Give a proof of the vi<^enee of the volcano of Pacaya. 
(261, note.) 

537* On what part of the bay of Honduras do the English 
claim the right of cutting wood ! (261.) 

538. State the district of North America whidi is described as 
inhabited by native Indians. (262.) 

539. Describe the persons of the Indians. (263.) 

540. How do the Indians chiefly pass their liveat In what 
manner do they supply their want of a knowledge of writing t 
When does their year begin, and how do they reckon months axkd 
days! Wiiich of the fixed stars do they most observe, and for 
what purpose! What is their religious belief, and their opinion 
of the enjoyments of a future life 1 How are the aged treated? 
and what two terms are synonymous in the Indi^ language? 
What merit have they with respect to their children ! and state 
the education they give them. (264 and 265.) 

641. Transcribe or repeat what is said in the note at p. 264, 
concerning a contemplation of the heav^is. 

542. What are the West India Islands ; what two great ex- 
panses of water do they include, and in what zone do they chiefly 
lie ? (265 and 266.) 

5^. What are the chief products of the West India Ishmds ! 
(266.) 

544. What is the medium heat of summer in the West Indies ? 
(266.) 

545. By what foul means have the West Indian Islands been 
peopled with Blacks ? (267.) 

546. State the situation of tiie Bahama Islands. Why is that 
of - Guanahani remarkable ? (269.) 

547. What rank as to size has Cuba among the West India 
Islands ? State its extent, and to whafr country it belongs. 
What reason is there for supposing that Cuba once joined &e 
continent? (269.) 

S48i How is Hayti, or St. Domingo^ situated vnHk regard to 
Jktaaica, Cuba, and Porto Kico\ uid.by whom is it governed! 
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What other* names has it beddes that of Uayti! What phmt 
first made its appearance in the West ludiea here! and whence 
was it brought! (269.) 

549. What rank has Jamaica among the British West India 
Islandsl What does its name imply ? and describe its surface. 
Name its chief places. (269, 270, and note.) 

660. To whom do Martinique and Guadakupe belong ! What 
has Guadaloupe been termed on account of its females ! (270.) 

661. State the situation of Barbadoes with respect to the other 
Islands, and give a ))ruof of its happier climate. (270.) 

. 662. What late Spanish governments does CJolombia indnde ! 
and in what part of South America is it ! (272.) 

653. From what is the name of Venezuela derived! (273r 
note.) 

554. The Andes traverse Colombia : which is the loftieefc of 
them! State its elevation and bktitude. (273.) 

656. Chimborazo is in the Torrid ZuBe^and-yet its sunmiit ha» 
perpetual snow. How do you aeeount for this! (273, and note 
374.) 

666. To what height did the travellers Humboldt and Bonpland 
attain on Chimborazo! and why is that height remarkable! (273.) 

667. How is the fiirm4iouse on Antiaana remarkable ! and what 
is its elevation! (274.) 

665. What jnroperty has the pisnt lidien ! and state the height 
to which it grows on the Andes. (274.) 

659.. What three rivers receive the greater part of the waters 
of South America ! (273, note.) 

660. Describe Uie situation of Bogota. How does it comnra- 
nicate with the Caribbean Sea and with the AtUntic! (274.) 

661. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Quito. (276.) 

662. Deseribe the rise, eoune, exit, and lensUi of the Orinoeo. 
(27«.) '^ 

663. Describe the rise, coarse^ exit, and length of the riven 
Magdalena and Cauca. (275.) 

664. In what pari of South Ameriea is Peru! (276.) What 
part of Peru is now called Bolivia, and why t (276, note.) 

666. Deseribe the situation of Lima. For who6e death is it 
remarkable ! What is the port to lima ! (277.) 

666. Where is Cuzeo ! and of whose government was it the sesi ! 
(277.) 

667. Whyistheeoastof Pern, from the 6th to the 16th degTM 
of latitude, remarkable ! What occasions it f (27&) 

668. Deseribe the situation of Potosi, and tiie ebaraeter and 
height of its mineral hilL (277 and 278.) 

669. By what accident were the riches of the Potosi mines 
discovered ! Give a proof of thev wealth. (278, note.) 

670. State the number of mines woriced in Pern in 1794. (278.) 

671. For what properties is platinum, a PemviaD product, dis- 
tinguished ! and state the comparative weight of tint metal and 
gold. (278 and 279, note.) 

672. By whom and when was Peru discovered and eonqueredt 
and what is its present government .! (279.) 
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673. Between what ocean and mountains is Chili I (279.) 
9fJ4. How are the volcanoes of Chili situated ! and what is the 
consequence? (280.) 

675. After whom was Baidivia named t how was he put to 
death! and what did the inhabitants imply hy that mode of 
punishment! (280.) 

676. What metal is the staple commodity of Chili! Mention 
the chief mines. (281.) 

677* By whom and when was Chili discovered and conquered ! 
and what was his fate ! (281.) 

678. What other names has Patagonia, and whence was it de- 
rived! What is remarkable about Uie Patagonian tribes! (281 
and 282.) 

679. In what part of South America is the province of Buenos 
Ayres! (282.) 

680. How did Buenos Ayres acquire its name f Describe the 
situation of the city. (283.) 

681. What peculiar herb does Paraguay produce! (284.) 
Give a proof of the number of horses in Paraguay. (283, note.) 

682. State the situation of Brazil, and the advantages of its 
position. (284.^ 

683. Where is the chief mining district of Brazil ! What is 
its chief city ! and state the extent of the diamond district. (285.) 

684. What are the chief pUices in Brazil? (286.) Which of 
them are situated on the coast! (See Map.) 

685. How is Rio Janeiro or St. Sebastian situated ! (286.) 

686. Describe the rise, course, exit, and length of the Amazon. 
By what rivers is it joined from the N. and S,. and what is its 
rank among rivers? (286 and 287.) 

687. The Amazon enters the Atlantic at the Equator: in 
what latitude does it go into the ocean ! And if an Indian was 
sailing in his canoe at its mouth, what would be the longest por- 
tion of daylight he could have for his operation ! (See the note 
at Problem XIII.) 

688. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the Parana^ the 
Uruguay, and the Paraguay. (287.) 

689. Describe the Plata: whence is its name! what is its 
width ! and between what Capes does it enter the ocean 1 (287.) 

690. You have stated how the Plata is formed: can you men- 
tion any river in the north of England which is not in itself a 
river, but which is formed by the junction of two great branches ! 
and state which of those branches collects the waters of York- 
shire, and which those of the midland counties of England. 

691. Why are the forests of Brazil remarkable ! (287.) 

692. What costly fruit came into Europe from Brazil ! (288.) 

693. Mention some of the chief riches of Brazil. (288.) 

694. Give a proof of the number of butterflies which almost 
fiU tha air in Brazil. (288.) 

595, When and by whom was Brazil discovered ! (288.) 
596. In what part of South America is Guiana! and how is it 
divided t (288.) 
597. What are its productet (,2»». 
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59Q. Off what coast are the Falkland Islands t What other 
temeiiaTe they 1 and for what purpose has a British settlement 
been established there ! (289.) 

• Ii99. Whece are the Terra del Fuego Islands t Whence is 
their name ! and state the condition of the people. (289 and 290.)' 

WO, Where are the Chiioe Islands situated! What is re- 
markable about their formation ! (290.) 

601. Where is Juan Fernandez ) For whose adventures is it 
celebrated f To what amusing and instructive tale did they give 
rise ! and what moral does that story inculcate? (290.) 

602. In what Utitude and longitude is St. Peter's Island I 
When and by whom was it discovereid ! and why is it remarkable I 
(290 and 291.) 

603. State the farthest ktitude attained in the South Polar 
Sea ; by whom and when it was reached ; and how much farther 
it is thim the point explored by Captain Cook. (291.) 

604. State the most northern latitude yet attained ; by whom 
it was reached ; and how the difference between the latitude 
gained in the northern and southern hemispheres arises. (See 
the note, page 291.) 

605. How are the islands in the Pacific Ocean divided ) (291.) 

606. What islands does Australasia include ? and what does 
the term imply 1 (292.) 

607. State the comparative size of Australia and Europe, and 
its situation. (292.) 

608. What discovery has caused a Uirge increase in the popu- 
lation of Australia ? Transcribe or repeat the extract from Mr. 
Westgarth's Report to the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce. 
(293, note.) 

609. Describe the situation of New Guinea. (294) 

610. For what beautiful bird is New Guinea famous ! and how 
is it shot! (294.) 

611. How is New Zealand divided ! and in what latitude is it ! 
(294, and see the Map.) 

612. State the extent of Polynesia; and what is the meaning of 
that term ! (295.) 

613. Where are the Pelew Islands ! and in what latitude! (295.) 

614. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Abbd Thulle, king of 
the Pelew Islands. (295.) 

615. State the situation of the Ladrones^ and the origin of 
their name. (295 and 296.) 

616. For what are the vessels of the Ladrones noted ! (296.) 

617. Who discovered the Sandwich Islands ! and why were 
they so named 1 (296.) How far are they from the equator ! 
and in what zone ! (Consult the Map.) 

618. What celebrated navigator was killed at Owhyhee ! and 
when 1 (296.) 

619. When did the King and Queen of Whahoa visit England! 
and what was their fate ! (296.) 

620. Where are the Society Islands ! whence tbeir nane ! and 
what is their Utitude ! (296.) 

B. 
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621. Describe Otaheite, or Tahiti. (296 and 2970 

622. Of what missions was Otaheite the early scene ? and state 
their influence on the people. (297*) 

623. In what part of Otaheite are Burden and Haweis districts I 
and why are they 90 named { (Note, 297.) 

624. What is the Universe 1 and how is it filled 1 What are 
the Fixed Stars supposed to be ? Transcribe or repeat the passage 
which represents the feelings excited by a contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies ; state the various benefits we derive from them. 
(301 and 302.) 

625. Why are the Fixed Stars thus named ? How have they 
been divided ? How many constellations are there 1 and state 
to what part they belong. How many of the Fixed Stars are 
yisible at one time to the naked eye ? Which is the nearest of 
the stars to the earth ? and what is its distance ? (302 and 303.) 

626. What does the Solar System, as at present known, in- 
clude ! (303.) State the diameter and circumference of the Sun. 
How much larger is he than our earth 1 at what distance is he 
from the earth ? and how long does a ray of light take to pass 
from the Sun to us ? (304.) 

627. How are the Planets known from the Fixed Stars ? How 
many Planets are there I and what are their names ? How many 
are provided with moons ? (304.) 

628. How far is the Moon from the Earth ! and what is its dia- 
meter t What are the shining spots and dark patches which ap- 
pear in the Moon supposed to be ? How many volcanoes has it I 
How large does the £arth appear to the inhabitants of the Moon 1 
How many full moons would it require to afford a moonlight equal 
to our common daylight ? (307.) 

629. What is the terrestrial globe ? What is the axis of the 
earth I What are the poles ? and how far are they from the 
equator ? How many great circles are there ? and state their 
names. Of what use is the equator ! What is the ecliptic ? and 
what does it show ? Mention the four remarkable points in the 
ecliptic ; repeat the names of the twelve signs of the ecliptic, and 
state the seasons to which they belong. (308 and 309.) 

630. How does the brazen meridian divide the globe ? What 
hour is it supposed to be with any place when it is brought to the 
meridian ? (309 and 310.) 

631. What is the zodiac ? What are the tropics ? and whence 
the derivation of the term ? How far are they from the equator I 
At what distance are the polar circles from the equator and from 
the poles ? (310.) 

632. What is meant by the zenith and nadir of any place ? (310.) 



THE END. 
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